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Alex. Graham Bell 


How he got the Telephone Idea while Experimenting with a Human Ear 


Winter Vacations 


Why Don't Canadians take their Holidays at the Right Time? 


Canadian Public Opinion 


By What Forces it is Made and Through What Channels 


Escorts 


How the Governor-General is Guarded and Escorted when Paying 


Visits in Canada 


What Women Really Want 


And Why They Want It—The Canadian Suffragettes 


JANUARY 
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Copied from “Financial Post” 

rj of October 28th, 1911 

| R } | 

u 

| e¢gina — 
} S$ 
| REGINA 
Is the 
i Real Estate Values Have Increased Materially During Past Year 
t (Specially written for The Post) 

Real Estate values have increased materially during the yea 
and an enormous amount of property has changed hands. A notice 
able feature of the season’s activity that Old Country and foreign 
investors have purchased extensively and are building on their 

i holdings for permanent investment. The great development of the 
i year insures stability to the city as well as continued growth 
/ | fhe entrance of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the facet that this 
' " Company as well as the Canadian Northern have chosen Regina 
‘ as their headquarters for the Province, and are now building large 
i shops, freight sheds and stations, are matters of considerable sig 
i ral nificance. It is stated by the officers of these companies that their 
{ | own activities in Regina will add between six and ten thousand 
i ra people to the population of the city. 

“ex 

j Building permits to date total over $4,000,000, which includes 

; the new Regina College. the Union Depot, several large bank and 

Tt trust company building ind a number of business blocks and 
. | Wholesale houses In addition the city has spent ovel 1 million 
| ; and a half in ecivie improvements, including the Municipal Street 

/ Railway, trunk sewer works, ten miles of pavement and mueh 

'} sewer and water extension 

.\4 The cheap trackage sites owned and controlled by the city, to 

, | gether with the shipping facilities afforded by cwne three gre 

| riilway systems, have attracted a large number of Enstern whol 
salers \ further number have contracted with the city for sites 
on which to build in 1912 

The Dominion Fair held in August helped to bring the advan 
tuges of Regina before visitors from all parts of the world, and 

} it is felt that much good will accrue to Regina. 

} It cannot be said that prices now prevailing in Regina are of 
a “boom” nature They bave incre.sed consistently with the 
growth and development of the city Recent sales have estab 
lished a price of $1,000 per foot for frontage in the business cen 

| tre, Which is considered low for a city the size of Regina, with 

such great prospects for advancement It would appear that 

} Regina, taking into account its past development and the central 

izing of provincial interests there, will afford a very lucrative 

field for investment in real estate. 
} 









For Beautifully Illustrated Circular Write :--- 


~The Walch Land Co. 


Northern Crown Bank Bidg., - - Winnipeg, Can. 


11 Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alberta. 


BRANCH OFFICES :~910.912 Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THE TRADERS BANK |: 


© 
OF CANADA S 





The Business Man’s 
Problem 











is generally capital, and how to obtain it. — 
You will have to face the same thing = 
some day. Be prepared for it by form- © 
ing a systematic savings habit in your re 


youth. Your reputation for thrift will = 
stand you in good stead with your 
banker should you need assistance in So 
future years. 4 

©; 


CapitalandSurplus -  - $ 6,650,000 SG 
Total Assets - - - $52,000,000 (|= 
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PROF. HENRY DICKSON 


America’s Foremost Authority on 
Memory - Training, Public Speak- 
ing, Self Expression, and Principal 
of the Dickson Memory School, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 








About Remembering sivesarp 


For a long time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which 
I believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 

Good Memory is neccessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. 
This man is neither bright, interesting nor learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. 
He can not memorize a date or a line of poetry. His 
mind is a sieve. 

Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while I meet a man who has a memory, 
a TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a 
face. If he sees you once, the next time he will call you 
by name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory- 
training with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest 
my good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very 
simple. If you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise 
it. The same with your mind. You must put your brain 
through a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. 
You will be surprised how quickly it responds. 

You do not know when you will be called upon to tell 
what you know; and then a trained memory would help 
you. 

To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 
recommend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his 
facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced. 


Write to-doy for FREE booklet and facts. Address 


PROF. HENRY DIGKSON, - 955 Auditorium Building, Chicago 

















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertiser 
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JANUARY SCRIBNER 


The beginning of Robert Grant’s 
The Convictions of a 


Grandfather 


Introducing the Fred and Josephine of ‘‘The Reflections of a 
Married Man’’ and ‘‘The Opinions of a Philosopher,’’ their 
children, and their children’s children. The author deals with 
modern life, its problems and interests, in a delightfully shrewd 
ind humorous way, touching upon all its latest questions. 











Two Half-Told Tales: 4” O/d Game—In the Odor of Sanctity, by 
Henry van Dyke. 





Abbey's Last Mural Paintings, by Royal Cortissoz. Illustrated with 
the artist’s additional mural decorations for the Capitol at Harris- 
burg, and with studies of individual figures. 





The Sheep of the Desert, by Kermit Roosevelt. An account of a hunt-) 


ing rie in the Mexican Desert. Illustrated with the author’s photo- 
graphs. 


YOU WILL WANT TO READ IN 1912: 


‘The Turnstile,”” A.E.W. Mason’s | Senator Lodge’s Reminiscences. 











serial. 
eee eee = > Hills.” President Finley’s ‘“‘ Traces and In- 
. fluence of France in the Settlement 
Price Collier’s of America.”’ The romantic story 
**Germany and the Germans.”’ of the changes that have followed 





the old French explorers—La Salle, 
** The Witching Hill Stories,’’ by E. k : 
W. Hornung, creator of Raffles. Marquette, Joliet, and others. 


EAU A ESSE BR Rio raha 
Send for a Prospectus, and at the same time send your subscription. $3.00 a year ; 25c. a number 


No extra charge for Canadian postage. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Bishop Strachan School 


PORTY-FIFTH 
YEAR 
A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 
Full Matriculation Course. 
Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 
Painting. 


Principal: Miss WALSH. 
Vice-Principal: Miss NATION. 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 





Also 221 LONSDALE AVENUE 


A Branch Junior Day School 


Kindergarten, Preparatory and Lower School 
Classes, under well-qualified mistresses. 




























aN. 


BUSINES 
COLLEGE 


The school that gives you the t:aining to mert 
and overcome the obstacles to success in the 
business world 


Personal Tuition Practical Methods 
Efficient Staff of Teachers 


Write to-day for catalog giving full particulars 
OSCAR MAIN, Principal 


HAMILTON 








Che Margaret Eaton School on si. 
of Literature and Expression Toronto. 


Mrs. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. 


English Literature, French, German, Physical Cult- 
ure, Voice Culture, Interpretation, and Domestic Art. 


WRITE FOR CALENDAR. 














Brantford Conservatory of Music, 
Brantford, Ont. 
Affiliated with Teaching Coilege of the Western University, 
London, Ont. A thorough course in all musical subjects. A 
limited number of residential students. Handsome Recital 
Hall and Pipe Organ. Experienced Faculty, 
WRITE FOR CALENDAR. 
President—Rev. Dean Wright, M.A, 
Musical Directorate—-W. Norman Andrews, Dip. Leip. 
Frederick C. Thomas, L.R.AM,, A.R.C.O 









































Ontario Ladies’ College 


“ Trafalgar Castle "’ 


And Ontario Conservatory 
of Music and Art 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 





Offers an exceptionally pleasant home life for 
students, under healthful and inspiring sur 
roundings, together with the highest educa- 
tional facilities. 


Seven resident University graduates give 
instructions in the Literary Department. The 
other Departments of study are equally far 
in advance in staff and equipment of those 
found in the ordinary Ladies’ School. 


New gymnasium and swimming pool, in 
charge of a specialist in curative physical 


exercises. 

Proximity to Toronto gives city advantages 
without the distractions incident to city resi- 
dence, 





Send for Calendar to 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal 














Loretto Abbey 


WELLINGTON PLACE, TORONTO, ONT. 





HE Course of Instruction in this Insti- 
tution comprises every branch suitable 
to the education of Young Ladies. 
Particular attention is paid to De- 
portment, while the health of the pupils is an 
object of constant solicitude. 

Music in its various branches is assiduous- 
ly cultivated. The Scientific, Vocal and In- 
strumental Departments are taught by accom- 
plished and experienced teachers, whose sys- 
tem is modelled on that of the European Con- 
se-vatories. 

Tuition in Vocal Music, Painting, Violin 
and Guitar, may be had from professors, if 
desired. 

Commercial Course, including Stenography 
and Typewriting, is taught to all the pupils 
who may desire it 

Special Course for pupils preparing for 
Matriculation; Honors in Languages and 
Teachers’ Non-Professional Certificates. 

The full Art Course is under the direction 
of experienced teachers, who prepare pupils 
for Certificates which fit them to be success- 
ful teachers in any Art School. 

Plain Sewing and every variety of Fancy 
Work are taught without additional charge. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to ad- 
mission, provided the pupils conform to the 
General Regulations of the House. 


For further particulars address 


The LADY SUPERIOR 
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TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


EDWARD FISHER, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 


SECTION 5 





r= Winter Term 
1 opened Nov. 10th 


Attendance Last 
Season, 1980 





Students may 


: she | New Piano Syllabus, 
——oe 220 pages, 5th Edition, 
=i now ready. 


ee hae 





Year Book, 170 pages, 
mailed on application 


Special Calendar for School of Expression 








London Conservatory of Music and School 
of Elocution, Limited. 
354 Dundas St., LONDON, ONT. 


Handsome New Premises, Efficient Staff of Teachers, 
Up-to-Date Methods. 


Write for our Curriculam, 


Lottie L. Armstrong, Registrar 
F. Linforth Willgoose, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. 








Eglinton, North 


ST. CLEMENT’S COLLEGE, Féisier, Nort 


A Residential and Day School for Boys 


Healthy situation with beautiful grounds and homelike surround- 
ings, large play ground, tennis lawn, rink, etc. Boys are prepared 
for the Universities. Royal Military College. The Navy and for 
Business. 


For information apply to 
Rev. A. K. GRIFFIN, Principal, Egiinton, Ontario 











Branksome Bali 


592 SHERBOURNE STREET, TORONTO 
(Four Doors South of Bloor) 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 

Hon. Principal Principal 

MISS sCOTT MISS EDITH M READ, M.A 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well 
equipped Art Department. Thoroughly efficient staff. Outdoor 
games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthy locality. Primary school 
for day pupils. for prospectus apply to THE SECRETARY 





“EDGEHILL” 


CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Windsor, Ont. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Patrons. Miss 
Cold Medal, 19 8-1910, from the 
Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, London, England 

Three pupils matriculated third, fifth and ninth McGill 1910 
examinations Domestic Science Department. Perfect Sanitary 
Conditions. Lent term begins Jan. 17th, 1914. For Calendar 


rhe Bishops of 
Gena Smith, Lady Principal 








ipply to REV. H. A. HARLEY, M.A., Secretgry 














WESTBOURNE 
Resideatial and Day School 
for Girls 
340 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
F. McG. Knowles, R.O.A., Art 
Director 
Write for Prospectus to the 
Principal, 


1 Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 














ST. MARGARET'S COLLEGE 


TORON TO 

A Residential and Day School for Girls. 
(Founded by the late George Dickson, M.A., former principal 

of Upper Canada College, and Mra. Dickson 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. George Dickson. PRINS!PAL, Miss J. E. Macdonald, B.A. 
Preparation forthe Universiiteas, Music; Art; Elocution; House 
hold Science: Physica! Edu Ci varefully directed Large 
lawns aud swimming bat! WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 

















CRAYONS 


‘““CRAYOLA” 


For General Color Work, 
Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 


A box keeps the children quiet on a rainy 
day. No soiling of hands or clothes. 
‘**DUREL” “STAONAL” 


Hard Pressed for For Kindergarten, 
Pastel Effects Marking and Checking 


FOR SALE BY ALL CANADIAN STATIONERS 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


ES-ES. SE. S OO OS S" 









































F. H. TORRINGTON, MUS. Doc. (Tor.) - - 


SEND FOR CALENDAR 


a Toronto College of Music 


LIMITED 


In affiliation with the University of Toronto 
Musical Director 
Piano, Vocal, 


Violin, Theory 


Teachers’ Kindergarten Course 
Examinations at Local Centres 


AND SVLLABUS 
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FREE 


A Sample Roll of the 


IMPERIAL 


LINENIZED 
MUSIC ROLLS. 


Are you getting the Best Results from your Playe: 
Piano? Unless you are using Imperial Linenized 
Music Rolls it is certain you are not! To fully 
appreciate your instrument and to realise what 

is capable of doing, you must have 
are Musically Correct, Mechanically 
Materially—The Best. 


Rolls whi 
Perfect) and 


Send us your name and address and state 
name of Piano Player used and we'll mail you 


FREE—A Sample Music Roll on receipt of 25c in 
stamps, to cover postage, etc., together with a copy 
of our latest catalogue. 


THE PERFORATED MUSIC CO. CANADA, 
90-92-94, Don Esplanade, 
TORONTO. 
LONDON, England - 197, 199, 201, 203, City Road. 
Established 1901. 
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Doubt never ra sed a man's selery— 
confidence makes many fortures 


The purpose of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools is to give a man 
confidence in himself by training him 
in the line of work he prefers. 

1. C. S. Training is to-day one of the 
greatest recommendations that a 


young man can have. EMPLOYERS 
VALUE IT BECAUSE IT IS REAL. 


Thi sa fact proved by hundreds of — 


I. C. S. students holding important 
positions. Over 400 I. C. S. students 
voluntarily report each month an in- 
crease in Salary as a direct result of 
i. C. S. training. 

With this truth before you, is it not 
worth your while to inquire just how 
the 1. C. S. can heip YOL 

Io do this it is only necessary to 
mark and mai the coupon. 

In return, the I. C. S. will show you 
how to accomplish what you desire. 


ae ee ee ae oe ee ae ae ae ae ae ae 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1094, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how] 


I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 








Automobile Running Civil Service 
Mine Superintendent Architect 
Mine Foreman Chemist 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages 


Conerete Construction 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manaufaeturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Architectural Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 


Commercial English 
Building Contractor 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Poultry Farming 








Name 


os ot 








Present Occupation—— _ _—_ 


Street and No. 
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ST. ANDBDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. UPPER and 
LOWER SCHOOLS. ( alendar sent on appticatlon, School reopens after Christmas Vacation on Jan, 10, 1912. 
REV. D. ERUCE MACDONALD, M.A,, LL.D., Headmaster. 42 








TRINITY Healthy Situation. Fireproof Buildings, Ex 
tensive Playgrounds, Large Gymnasium, 
COLLEGE Skating Rinks, etc — 
Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal ) P is 
SCHOOL Military College and Business. Special atten J ) 
tion given to younger boys. NV, / 
Next term begins Thurscay, January 10th YLLIONS 
PORT HOPE, Ont. Foy Calendar and all Information apply / --— [ / 
Residential to the Headmaster. 


School for Rev. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.O, 
Bors. PORT HOPE, ONT 














ASHBURY COLLEGE The Practical Education you may receive 


Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa in The Central Business College, Toronto, 


Resident School for Boys. Modern, fireproof building. will insure an open pathway to wealth 











Many recent successes at R. M. C. and Universities. Write for catalogue. W. H. Shaw, Presi- 
For Calendar apply dent, Gerrard and Yonge, Toronto, 
Rev. GEO. P. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster 
i2 | 





LOWER CANADA COLLECE 


NOTRE DAME DE GRACE :; MONTREAL a 








PREPARATORY, JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR DEPARTMENTS 


Healthy situation. Use of Westmount Ath- 
Head Master letic grounds. 2tenniscourts. 2 rinks. Gym- 
nasium. Sloyd (Manual Training)room. Ex- 


©. S. FOSBERY, M. A. cellent system of heating, ventilating and 


humidifying class rooms and dormitories. 
Late Head Master, St. John’s School 





FOR BOARDERS AND DAY BOYS 























PARAGON 
SCHOOL 
DESKS 





























, Every School Board in Canada should have our catalog, showing W rj 
Our Prices our desks—iron castings, dovetailed waeees — <“~ oat rite for 
handsome in appearance and substantial in usage—the best an 1 
are Always cheapest on the Canadian market to-day. Catalogue 
Reasonable WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “8S” AND GET PARTICULARS. for Details 
THE JAMES SMART MFG.CO., LIMITED, BROCKVILLE, ONT. 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can dowith it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop yourtalent. Fifteen years’ 
successful work for newspapers and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach you. Send me 
your sketch of President Taft with 6c. in 
stamps and I will send you @ test lesson 
plate, also collection of drawings showing 
sibilities for YOU 
The Landon School of Illustrating & Cartooning 


There’s Money in Art 


The greatest incomes of modern 
times are earned by Artists. We 
teach you right at home this very 
popular profession 

Uur courses have been pre- 
pared by the strongest com- 
bination of art talent in 


America—by 


SIX SPECIALISTS 1486 Schofield Bldg., Cleveiand, O. 








We offer the most authoritative and 


scientific instruction obtainable. ’ x 
We bring the art of Europe HIGH SALARIED POSITIONS OPEN 
to your home. to the young man or woman capable of filling them. 
Prospectus free—write to-day. We can help you obtain them, We can give you 
W. H. SHAW Shaw Correspondence Schoo} the necessary business training. 
President 397 Yonge Street, Toronto Write for catalog giving full particulars 
CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
46-52 James St. N. A. P. GIBBON 











= a] 5 WESTON 
<= — St. Alban $ Schoo Ontario 
To Young Men w.th Ambition A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Close to Toronto. Largeand beautiful grounds. Boys 
prepared for Universities and R.M. College. Special 























You are anxiousto risein the commer- 





*} , 1? sy 7 > . , ) ° ° . . 
cial world Then get in touch with attention to juniors and boys entering commercial 
us. Weare anxious to help you and life. For prospectus apply 

are better qualified to do so than any i, ‘ : 

other college In the Dominion. We M. E. MATTHEWS, Head Master 





train you with a definite aim in view 
to fit you for the post you wish to ————___—_—_—— 
cbtain. We concentrate attention on 


| essential requirements and remove ROTHESAY COLLECIATE SCHOOL 


your difficulties and weaknesses. 


































































































WHEN YOU LEAVE OUR COLLEGE YOU eS ee ee 
SS ___ARE A vl ALIFIED MAN mE, Splendidly situated, new gymnasium and athletic field, well 
or: . v eq uippe d manual training department ; ; 

ESTAB- BRI | iS} { “AMERICAN an a Se for entrance to Universities, R. M. C., 

SNES Busine ss ( ollege 1660 Separate boarding houses for older and younger boys 
YSICARBVILDING TORONTO Full information from 
REV. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., Headmaster. 
ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, - Rothesay, N.B. 














Residential School for Boys 


The HAMBOURG | RIDLEY COLLEGE 
Conservatory of Music Three full equipped residences. The School won 


Director— University scholarships in classics (1909) and in 
Professor Michael Hambourg (Piano) classics and mathematics (1910). Write for Catalogue. 
Jan Hambourg (Violin) REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 


Boris Hambourg (Cello) 


Vocal Department— 
Kathryn Innes-Taylor 


Percy R. Hollinshead. ae: 
Complete musical training for both pro- ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE 
fessional and amateur students in the most BERLIN, ONTARIO 


eelebrated European methods of interpre Resi “a1 S 
: esidential 
tation and technique Classes for begin ial School for Boys and Young Men. 





Ridley College St. Catharines, Ont. 














ners Stuttents may enter at any time . " COURSES ~ 
For prospectus and particulars apply to Business, High - School, College ~wourses. 
the Secretary, 100 Gloucester Street, To- New Buildings, hygienic equipments, private rooms: 


ronto, 








shower baths, tine new gymnasium Swimming pool: 
running track auditorium. 


RATES VERY MODERATE. Rev. A. . Zinger,C.R., Pres. 


tammerers --¢ Stutterer 


are cured at the Amott Institute, to stay cured. 
We show you why you stammered, and how to 
speak naturally, without any marking time with 
hands or feet or head. Our methods are scientific 
sensible, and therefore successful. White "ta 
information and proofs of success to 8 


RNOTT INSTITU 


Berlin, Ont., Canada. 
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S| Absolutely | 6% 


Safe Investment 


On sums of $500 and upward, we guaran- 
tee to net you six per cent. on improved 
Revenue Producing Property. 


Our valuation is very conservative, and 
no loan is made for more than 50% of value. 


We make all collections without charge 


Principal and Interest is also guaranteed. 


Write for Particulars. 


National Finance Company 
imite 


HEAD OFFICE: VANCOUVER, B.C. 
TORONTO OFFICE: 26 WELLINGTON ST E. 


GUARANTEED INVESTMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Branch Offices: OTTAWA, ST. 
JOHN, HALIFAX, WINNIPEG 
REGINA, CALGARY, NEW 
WESTMINSTER. 


6% 6°/. 




















DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S 


f “Mothing betser could be wished for ~ — Brith Wee 
“Far scperior to ordinary guides “—J.endon Detly a 









“A brillant book . . What woold oe the Intethgent tourist iw 
Porte or in Rome give for such - garde bo ae this, which teaches 
@o woch tbat + octside the Geael erope of su > volumes?" —The Temes 
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of building letters that 
produce 

more 
business 









You can put greater 
selling force into your 
business letters, in- 
crease the mail sales 
of your firm, and in- 
sure yourself a bigger 
income. 

If business men could 
put into a letter the 
same methods of sales 
manship they employ 


This Book and 

‘Six Helpful 

Letter Writing 
Bulletins 


ae ree" aca Only $1.00 
secure ten even a 


hundred times--great 
er re-ults. Every up 
to-date firm recogniz 
es this fact, and is 
eager to Secure men Who can do it 


My book “ How to Write a Business Letter, 


' has shown hund 
reds of successful men how to put their own personality into 


business letters. It explains practical, successful schemes for 
writing letters that interest the prospect, influence men, adjust 
complaints, and pull in doliars 

It contain 200 samples of real letters that have “ 
It tells the actual experience of an expert letter writer—my 
success with One of the largest mail order houses in the world 
proves the efficiency of the letters it explains 

Now, YOU can learn to write letters that will successfully appeal 
to men’s business faculties—learn by knowing the methods of 
the pioneer in that work—the work that is to-day the biggest 
opportunity to increase your value to the busine s world 


HOW TO WRITE A BUSINESS LETTER 
and WIERS’ CORRESPONDENCE BULLETIN 


show you how to do this profitable work yourself, at a smaller 


os than you would pay an expert to write you one real sales 
etter 


made good 


They do not merely tell in a theoretical way ‘‘how to do it’, but 
EXPLAIN—illustrated with letter-, formulae, 
that have actually produced results. They show you how to 
manipulate words—how to plan ard esses a letter for each 
specific purpose. My book gives you the rules that have made 
my letters successful, 80 you can understand them--so you can 
hterally pick them out bodily and use them. And the Bulletin 
places on your desk ¢ very other month, the latest tricks of letter 
writing that have proved successful in every line of business 


THE OPPORTUNITY I NOW OFFER TO YOU 


‘How to Write a Business Letter,” now in its fourth edition, 
has proved itself worth many times the $1.00 I have always aske d 
forit. And Wiers’ Correspondence Bulletin—six issués a year 
each one ful! of fresh, practical, forceful, business-getting ideas 
is easily worth as much as my book. 


stunts, schemes, 


But now — if you act at once—you can have this book and 
this Bulletin for a whole year, for only $1.00 

Accept my offer to-day—simply mail me 
draft or money order, and 
issue of the Bulletin at once 


If you are not satisfied after ten days, 
expense and your money is yours again. 


Could I make you a fairer offer, or give you a more sincere pledge 
of my faith? Ifyou are a manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer 
professioval man—a young man ambitious for bigger things 

whatever your occupation—if you write one letter a day or a 
hundred this Book end ths Bulletin offer you TANGIBLE, 
SPECIFIC, PRACTICAL HELP. 


One dollar is a small price for these valuable business aids -and 
my guarantee that you will be satisfied makes you safe in send 
ing me $1.00 Now. 


CHARLES R. WIERS, Dept. 1 
631 W. Delavan Ave., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


a dollar bill, check, 
[ will send the book and the first 


return the book at my 
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“93” HAIR TONIC 


Two Sizes, soc. and $1.00 ( 









































Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 


Your Money Back if it Doesn't 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The FexaX Stores 


They are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 














[ UNITED DRUG CO. BOSTON, MASS, ‘ CHICAGO, ILL, TORONTO, CANADA > 


COPYRIGHT. 1910. UNITED DRUG COMPaNy 


At 
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MaclLean’s Magazine is Popular 





The time may not be inopportune to note that MacLean’s 
MAGAZINE is appreciated by readers throughout Canada. 

Numerous encouraging references are being received by the 
editors every week—some of them critical but none the less wel- 


come on that account. The dominant note of them all is that 


MacLean’s MaGazine¥ has struck the popular fancy. 

While the circulation figures are rapidly climbing upwards, 
and the general character of the magazine is being materially 
improved, it is but natural that flattering references should be 
made by admirers. 

Here are four sample letters received at this office during the 
past week: “TI like MacLean’s MaGazine,” writes a Calgary ad- 
mirer 10 renewing his subscription, “and think it should be read 
in every home in Canada, so that the people might keep them- 
selves better informed on Canadian affairs and be in closer touch 
with the leading men of our country both in the political and 
commercial spheres.” 

A Yarmouth, N.S... subseriber writes: “I enclose herewith 
Two Dellars ($2.00) subseription to your Magazine, and desire 
to say that I enjoved it very much and consider it one of the 
best magazines published.” 

From Dutton, Ontario, comes another renewal with the 
cheerinz words ‘‘Am well satisfied with MacLEean’s MAGazine, 
in which I find an abundance of good reading and am always 
glad to get it.” 

Says a Waterloo, Ont., admirer of the magazine: “I can 
truthfully say that it is one of a superior order, and with each 
succeeding issue is becoming better. ‘The only trouble I experi- 
ence is that I cannot find ample time to peruse its interesting con- 
tents as ] should.” 

Such kindly and encouraging messages cannot but inspire 
greater effort on our part to continue to merit the appreciation 
ana thanks of our readers. 

To this end throughout the ensuing year it will be the pur- 
pose of the management to produce from month to month a 
magazine of absorbing interest to Canadians, and one, too, worthy 
of the patronage of readers in all parts of the country. In order 
to accomplish this, an extended territory must be traversed and 
a wide range of subjects covered. The best writers available are 
being seenred—men and women who are recognized as experts 
in their line and can speak with authority on the topics which 
they treat. No expense in this connection will be spared; the 
needs of the situation will be adequately met in every essential. 


THE EDITORS. 
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in all its favor to be had only in the Jams, Jellies and Catsups ie 
bearing this trademark 











Our perfected process by which these allow of the retention of 
that tang which gives satisfaction to the palate and delight to the 
housewife wanting the best for her table. The ripe fruit used in 
our preserves is grown under the very best supervision and is picked 
just at the right time for ripeness and quality. No preservatives 
are used. We are thus able to place before you on the winter 
dinner table fruit, with that delicious fresh taste, just as it is” pick- 
ed from the tree in summer. 


Remember E.D.S. Brand Goods 5 


Have been pronounced Pure by the Government Analyst. Contain 
no coloring matter or excess moisture. Are made only from choicest 
Canadian Fruits. Are absolutely true to the label. 


EK. D. Smith, - Winona, Ont. 


AGENTS 
N. A. Hill, 25 FrontSt. E., Toronto W.H. Dunn, Montreal: Mason & Hickey. Winni- 
peg; R. B. Colwell, Halifax, N S.; J. Gibbs. Hamilton. 


























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Maclean's Magazine for February 





The advent of 1912 finds MacLEAn’s MAGAZINE in the most 
successful stage of its history. When the magazine first appeared, 
under the name of “Busy Man’s,” it met instant favor because it 
filled a vital need. The strong features which have always 
characterized it, making it distinctive among Canadian publica- 
tions, have been developed from year to year, until now a definite 
and complete policy has been drafted which cannot but appeal 
strongly to the people of the Dominion. 

An excellent commencement for the year has been made in 
the January number, which speaks for itself. In February the 
high standard which has been set will be fully maintained in all 
departments. In order to stimulate the interest of our readers 
we mention but a few of the leading articles which will appear. 

The centennial of the birth of Charles Dickens, which falls 

February, will be marked by a splendidly illustrated article 
on the life and work of the great English novelist, a theme both 
timely and interesting. 

As in the past, the treatment of Canadian subjects will be 
a dominant feature of the forthcoming issue. The national ques- 
tion which will be considered will embrace the manifold problems 
arising from Canadian immigration and race assimilation. Are 
Canadians in danger of being foreignized, or is the greatest 
danger involved in foreigners being Canadianized? The ques- 
tion is vital in its importance at our present stage of national 
development. 

Among the other Canadian topics scheduled for treatment 
are “The Oyster Trust,” “Are Criminals Really Clever?,” “Can- 
ada’s National Park Reserves” and “Fireplaces,” together with a 
number of others which are well in hand and from which a 
selection will be made in due time. 

The number will also contain two special articles of particu- 
lar interest to business men and office workers—one on Offices, 
showing the |: st ideas in modern office buildings and equip- 
ment, and the other on Profit Sharing, describing the co-opera- 
tive methods which numerous Canadian concerns are now adopt- 
ing in remunerating their employees. 

\nd last but not least, fiction will play a heavy role. There 
will be several bright stories, two distinetly Canadian, while the 
second taie of the “Smoke Bellew” series by Jack London, the 
famous writer of Sea stories, will appear. 

As usual the number will be replete with handsome illus- 
trations, 


THE EDITORS. 
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His first telephone message — what shall it be? 
Naturally the first thing a real live boy would think 
of would be the thing he likes best. ‘That’s the 
reason he is phoning for~Shredded Wheat, the food 
that builds sturdy; healthy boys and girls—a food 
to grow on, to play on, to work on. 

For breakfast in, Winter“nothing so nourishing and satisfying 

as Shredded Wheat’ with hot»milk and nothing so easy to 


prepare: Heat the biscuit in oven to restore crispness, then 
pour hot milk ‘over it, adding a little cream and a dash of salt. 


Made only by 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Toronto Office: 49 Wellington Street East 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AGENTS WANTED 

SALES MANAGER ‘HAVE YOU THE ABILITY?’ 
Ladies, Gentlemen, will you handie the exclusive 
ageucy for our perfectly guaranteed hand operated 
VACUUM CLEANER with the strongest suction: 
Our famous BUTTER MERGER, making one Ib. of 
butter out of one pint of milk: Our latest invented 
MASSAGE MACHINE, operated by water faucet; Our 
Automatic HORSE CLEANER and OTHER ONLY 
HIGH GRADE ARTICLES. Reference, write THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY, Department A., 239 
Victoria St., Toronto. 


POST AL STAMPS. 








STAMPS PAC KAGE. F RE EB TO COLLE CTORS. 
For two os postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMPS CO., Toronto, Canada. 

















PRINTING. 


PRICE TIC KETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100, also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send for Sample and Circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 











EDUCATIONAL. se a 


MAIL COURSES in Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Ma- 
triculation, Civil Service. Write for Catalogue. 
DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. J. V. 
Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 


BE A DRAFTSMAN--OUR MECHANICAL DRAW- 
ing Course teaches you how to draw and design all 
parts of machinery, structural work, ete. Learn it 
at home in your spare moments. Write, CANADIAN 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LIMITED, Dept. 
b., ‘Toronto, Canada. 











CAMERAS. 
KODAKS—C. DP. Goerz, Lenses, ete. Huttig & Son, 
Metal Camera, in a class by themselves. Send for 
catalogue and No. 21 bargain list. Sole Canadian 
representative, R. EF. SMITH, Montreal Photo Sup- 
ply, Montreal. 








DOGS. 


HINTS TO DOG OWNERS—A_ handsomely illustrated 
Dog Book containing the result of over thirty years’ 
practical experience with both sick and healthy dogs. 
Sent postpaid for five cents in stamps. DAVEY «& 
CO., 606 Ontario Street, Toronto. 








LEGAL, 


NICHOLS & SAVARY, Solicitors, Calgary, Alberta. 





H. S. LEMON, barrister, solicitor, uotary,  ete., 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 


REGINA, SASIWKA'TCHEWAN—BALIFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASKY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage secur- 
ed for clients, 7% and upwards. 


MAKE YOUR OWN WILL—BAX LEGAL WILL 
FORMS—Coimplete, with full instructions and speci- 
men will, postpaid for 385 cents. F. BAX WILL 
FORM CO., Toronto. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE or vi- 
cinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank MeArthur) 
South Fort George, B.C. 


MACKENZIE, BROWN, THOM & McMORRKRAN— 
MACKENZIE, BROWN, MacDONALD & ANDER- 
SON—Barristers, Solicitors, etc. Norman Mackenzie, 
K.C.; Hon. Geo.. W. Brown, Douglas J. Thom, T. 
Syduey MeMorran, Hector Y. MacDonald, Percy M. 
Anderson, Regina, Sask. Cable address, ‘‘Macron,” 
Regina. A B C Code. 




















MASSAGE TREATMENT. 


MASSAGE—FACIAL AND BODY—-MRS. MATTIE 
gives treatment. 15 Bloor St. East, near Yonge, 
Toronto. 


FOR PERFECT COMPLEXION USE CREME DE 
DIANE. Positively removes pimples and _ black- 
heads. $1. MADAM YVONNE, Box 351, Vancouver, 
B.C 








MUSICAL. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS, THOUSANDS OF 
dollars for anyone who can write successful words or 
music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your 
song poems, with or without music, or write for 
free particulars. ACCEPTANCE GUARANTEED IF 
AVAILABLE. Washington only place to secure 
copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 80, 
Washington, D.C, 








SITUATIONS VACANT. 





POSITIONS PAYING FROM $50 TO $75 PER 
month may be secured in six months’ time by quali- 
fying for telegrapher or station agent. Railway 
wires, books, ete., insures practical instruction and 
a position when qualified. Book 12 explains. 
DOMINION SCHOOL TELEGRAPHY, Toronto. (41) 





STEREOPTICON SUPPLIES. 





STEREOPTICONS, Optical Lanterns, Lantern slides 
and all accessories of the highest quality and at 
reasonable prices. We are publishers of bundreds 
of well-known Lecture sets, such as “Ben- Hur,” 
“The Scarlet Letter,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” &c., and 
make ai specialty of Illustrated Hymns, Sermon 
Addresses, Life Model Stories and Travel sets. Get 
your supplies from the actual makers, and secure 
best prices and discounts. Catalogues mailed free. 
RILEY BROTHERS, LTD., 17, Colonnade Studio, 
Westgate, BRADFORD, England. 









W/THOUT PA 


ALMA, 
f > , ‘ > 0 " 
you fully how with my new method, ABBREV- tlie... YY 


Wrice 100 words a minute. Let me explain t 

IATED LONGHAND any longhand writer can 
EASILY becom the’ equal of the average pro 
fessional stenographer—in a few short even- 


ings—at merely nominal cost. Sample lesson 20c., and full particu 
lars free. WRITE TO-DAY 


A. B. WEAVER, Court Reporter, Dept. D, Buffalo, N.Y. 


_ HOW TO OPEN, KEEP and _ 
CLOSE A SET OF BOOKS 


“The Elements of Bookkeeping and Business Practice” 
By W. J. ROSS, A.C.A. 


Contains much advanced accountancy information and has a 
glossary of commercial terms. Send One Dollar and get the book. 











Why not decide now on your course for the fall ? 
MISS GRAHAM’S Business College 
109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 
offers all the advantages of a special! practical training. 
Day Classes - Ladies only 
Night Classes - Both Sexes 
Open Allthe Year. Write, Call or Phone. Uptown 2936 


Special attention paid to copying for business men at 


MISS GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND AND 


COPYING OFFICES 
157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street 
MONTREAL Phene Main 1714 
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Drawa by Harold Thomas Denison. 


‘Then bowing her lovely head, she cried passionately, ‘but I wanted 
him so badly.’” 


The Falsehood of Mrs. Dalton See Page 257 
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A Reply to “The Black Canadian” 


Moses B. Puryear writes as follows in reply to on the backwardness of the colored Canadian. All 
the article on the “Black Canadian” which recently hold up their hands in holy horror because he is 
appeared in this magazine: not an angel, BUT NOT ONE WILL LIFT THEIR 

I have read with great interest and surprise the HAND IN THE EFFORT TO MAKE HIM A Dit 
article under the above title. I beg to offer certain CENT CITIZEN. 
objections which I feel are rensonable and just. Now and then someone makes a reference to men 

The article in question presumably is intended to like Booker T. Washington who are forging uhena, 
discourage immigration of colored people from the and attempt to excuse his uniqueness by saying he 
United States into Canada. I or no other fair mind- is a prodigy—but if they would all join in with the 
ed man can object to this when fairly done; but, I host of Christian men and women who are lying 
must protest when an attempt is made to flaunt the the foundation for the final emancipation of the 
red shirt to enrage the bull and set him on the in- colored people from ignorance, every colored man 
nocent, could be a wonder. 

There will, I feel, be conflict of opinion as to the The point is, THE COLORED MAN I8 NO MORE 
wisdom of the colored man coming to Canada, with VICIOUS OR SHIFTLESS THAN ANY OTHER 
which I have no quarrel, but when the effort is made RACE IF YOU PUT IN HIM THE RIGHT STIMU 
to create prejudice against the Black Man by _ pie- LUS. The illustrations the writer decorates his 
turing him in the ugliest possible dress, it should article with are the best he could get to taanke the 
be protested. The right type of Afro-American can- public who do not Know what the colored mau has 
not justly be shut out of Canada, any more than the done and is doing, feel that he is a hopeless case 
Jew, Italian, Russian or any other alien race. I I claim that the writer is guilty of flagrant ignon 
um aware that the writer says it is the purpose of ance or wilful prejudice, to paint the colored man 
Canada to ultimately produce a “Pure Canadian,” in all the blackness he has. I take it to be the prime 
but the entry of the colored man will no more pre- function of a periodical such as yours purports to 
vent this than the entry of the Jew—he is here and be to furnish the public with a fair and impartial 
it is not likely he will lose his identity any sooner account of matters of interest, and not tend to Liss 
here than elsewhere. Every ancient and modern the minds of the reading publie against any race of 
nation has had its share of alien races within its people. Had the writer presented these illustrations 
political life, and yet they have stamped the peculiar or a part of them, and then showed by other thlus 
genius of their own nationality upon their descen trations the better side of the life of the colore! 
dants without blending all the alien races into it. people, there would have been no need of a reply. 
If this be true—and it must be acknowledged that I claim for every illustration he has produced, he 
it is—I cannot see how the introduction of the Afro- could have stumbled over a thousand that would 
American into the political life of Canada ean inter have produced the bright side This is all the more 
fere with the production of a pure or real Canadian. wicked, because people who read the article are tot 
furthermore, a pure type of citizen is not made by acquainted with the work of the colored people, and 
legislation, nor by building a high wall about him, their minds will be unfairly poisoned against them 


BUT BY GIVING HIM THE WIDEST POSSIBLE Somewhere it is written: “Thou shalt not take up a 
CONTACT AND FUSING INTO HIS LIFE THE false report.” “Put not thy hand with the wicked 
BEST THERE IS IN ALL THE RACES. By this to be an unrighteous witness.” “Thou shalt not 


I wish to be understood as saying, not the crossing follow a multitude to do evil, neither shalt thou 
of the species, but borrowing from them what is speak in a enause to turn aside after a multitude to 
best in each, and incorporating one into the other. wrest justice.” “Keep thee far from a false matter, 
I am a firm believer in the facet that races should and the innocent and the righteous slay thou not 
religiously preserve their racial identity. I do not for I will not justify the wicked.” 
think it is the plan of Providence that it should be IT IS FALSE TO SO PAINT THE COLORED 
otherwise, yet there are profitable lessons that the MAN. There may be, and I am willing to concede 
good can learn from the bad, and vice versa. that there are just such conditions in some places, 
The writer of the “Black Canadian” attempts to and that is true of all races; even in the heart of 
conceal the poison, and blunt the points of his shafts England the same conditions could be duplicated 
that he hurls at the colored man by a casual refer- ninong white people, but surely you would not mens 
ence to the efforts of Prof. Booker T. Washington, ure all Englishmen by that type. 
and the fact that Canada was an Asylum for the SHOULD THE COLORED MAN COMNW TO 
fugitive slave. I thank him for his kindness. No CANADA? I say ves, if he wishes to: if he is the 
one is more ready than IT am to place a laurel on right type of man in so far as thrift and manhood 
the brow of the heroic men and women who conduct goes, by all means let him come. Should he come by 
ed the underground Railway, to give the fleeing Wholesale, IT should say surely not, Not that he 
slave a refuge. They did nobly, and had their sons should not be free to go where he pleases, but be- 
carried on the work they began with the same cause providentially the ten millions of colored peos- 
spirit and motives there would be a different tale ple have become «a fixity in the very warp and woof 
to tell regarding the attainments of the Afro-Amer of the secial life of the United States, and so far ns 
ican in Canada. the continent of North Amerien is concerned with 
The article refers to his failure in Ontario and him it seems a providential arrangement that be is 
Nova Scotia. Had the colored man been given a to find himself and justify his being and ability to 
Christian training, and fitted to take his place in take on civilization as we see it to-day where he has 
the life of his adopted country as he arrived from been accidentally placed. Not because it is in the 
slavery, there would not have been the drift into south, not because it is in the United States. but 
vicious and idle life as has been the ease with many because Providence has so arranged it: it could be 
rhe writer says the Afro-American is a failure in done anywhere else if God had so decreed 
Canada, my reply is any other race under like con- SHOULD HE BE BARRED FROM CANADA? 
ditions would be a failure. By no means let her be so narrow. In the eyes of 
There are, in round numbers, about 6,000 colored God and Justice it would be to her everlasting 
people in Nova Scotian by the census of 1901, and shame. The right of the white mui to the claim 
there is not one in six in any way connected with that he is the world’s best type of manhood is at 
the Christian Church according to the latest stua- stake in their dealing with the backward races; ‘et 
tistics: there is only one native minister among this him net hecome dizzy by the Apine heights he has 
six thousand; there are only three ordained minis- reached—-“Quem Dei perdere primus wwendent.” 
ters of color who are to do the work for at least Recently there was held in London a gathering 
».000 of the people with the help that the white known as the FIRST RACK CONGRESS, whose 
clergy render. The’ facilities for edueation are object was to secure a better understanding among 
equally as bad—ves, even worse There is not one the races of the world, and to so adjust the races 
school among the colored people to-day in Nova as to lessen friction—--n noble undertaking But 
Scotia manned by an efficient teacher, and there ure if all of us would stop theorizing with the sermon 
communities where there has not been a teacher for on the mount, and reduce it to a vital working 
three or four vears—there is one such place within principle. and make these words our motto: “All 
a few miles of the City of Halifax There is your things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
reason for the failure of the Canadian black man. should do unto vou, even so do ye also unto them 
No other race would he neglected by the church and for this is the law and prophets,” the race prob- 
state like the 6.000 colored people of this province. lem would soon solve itself There can be no solu- 


The church is taxing itself to send mission:ries to tion of any social problem until it is squared by 
the heathen in India and China. The state huilding this rule—no one should haye more, none should 
jails and poorhouses. Wiseacres are philosophizing be content with less. 

















SMOKING ROOM STORIES 





LOOKED ATTRACTIVE. 


A blackmailer wrote the following to a wealthy 
business mun: “Send me $5,000 or I will abduct 
vour wife.’ 

To which the business man replied: “Sorry I 
am shore of funds, but your proposition interests 
me,”’ 


* * 


IN MINING BUSINESS. 


“T think you said, ‘Rastus, that you had a 
brother in the mining business in the West?’ 

“Yeh, boss, that’s right.” 

“What kind of mining—-gold mining, silver min- 
ing, copper mining?” 

“No, sah, none o’ those; knalsomining.” 
body's Magazine. 


Every- 


* * > 
OPTIMISM. 


Some members of a literary club were talking 
shop one day when a poet chanced to remark: 

“T understand that ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred stories are declined by the magazines.” 

“If that’s the case,” replied a young author, 
“then I must be about due, for I’ve had nearly that 
many turned down.’’—-Lippincott’s 


* * * 
MONEY WANTED. 


“I tell you IT must have some money,’ roared 
the King of Maritania, who was in sore financial 
straits “Somebody must cough up some.” 

“Alas,” sighed the guardian of the treasury, who 
was formerly the court jester, “all our coffers are 
empty.’—Lippincott’s. 


- * * 


HER SUGGESTION. 


“T think, darling,’ said the newly-made Bene- 
dist, “that we ought to put money matters on a 
strictly business footing Now, you must let me 
know how much you require each week for ex- 
penses.” 

*T could never do that, love,” returned the lady. 
“So many things to count up,. you Know. Tl tell 
you a much simpler plan.” 

“Oh, what’s that?” 

“You do the figuring, love You make out how 
much it will cost you for lunches and fares and 
things, and give me the rest.’ 


: 


* 2* * 


DEAR GIRLS! 


Gertie—-“I wish you to know that I don’t stand 
on trifles.”’ 

Helen (glancing at her feet)—‘“No, dear, I see 
you don’t.” 


18 


Siile 


no 


RIGHT! 
“What is the first question you would = ask,” 
1 the professor, “if you were suddenly sum- 
ned to a severe ease of appendicitis ?”’ 
The medieal student thought a moment. 
“Where he lived,” he snapped. 


* * ok 


EXTRACT FROM HER DIARY. 


“Oh, Venice, how I love thee! This afternoon 


I saw the grand eanal for the first time. I was 


tra 


Vol 


nsfixed: IT couldn’t stir I sat down and @rank 
ill in Life never seemed so full before!” 


MATHEMATICAL. 
How to learn the Rule of Three: Live with 
ir wife, your mother and your mother-in-law. 


K * » 


RELATIONSHIP. 


“No, no,’ she cried, “’twill never do— 
I'll be vour sister, Harry.’ 

Said T: “Just make it cousin, Sue: 
For cousins sometimes marry.” 


Frank Roe Batchelder 


THE SECOND GENERATION. 


Old man Flaherty struck it rich 

Handling a pick in a rondside ditch 
\ strenk of vellow! No more is told: 
Of course, he’d found the magie gold. 


He founded his line, then passed away, 

{nd his hoard of gold, the papers say, 

Went all to his son, the lucky fellow! 

But with the gold went the streak of yellow. 


Oliver Upton Kidd 
* > >k 


SEPARATION. 


Though fate forbade the words we fain would say 


Yet 


And all my tenderness I could not show you. love 
in my lonely heart there lives alway: ~ 
A nestling gladness that I know you, love! 


’ 


Margaret Ashmun. 


THE PACE THAT KILLS. 


By dissipation killed, 

He lay there ‘neath the pall— 

The moth that met his death 
While at a camphor ball. 


—Lippincott’'s. 
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Candies, Cocoa 





and 
tumbler of Te Chocolates 
A wise person are acknowledged the best in the world Only the highest 
grades of materials are all: wed to enter the same, anu the 
knows when to use vlending is supervised by experts 
Abbey Ss salt. What with the careful workmanship, as well as scrupulous 
, Sr H . cleanliness in our plant, it is not surprising that Her First 
& ry | Don't you think it Choice, Her Last Choice, and Her Choice at all times is the 


B®] time to get a bottle? UNEQUALLED, 
x 25e and 60e. MATCHLESS iylers 
Our Candies made on the premises. 


Sold everywhere. 130-132 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. 
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Spreads Like Butter 


You can buy twice the quantity of Ingersoll Cream 
Cheese in blocks for the same money as you would re- 
ceive in jar cheese, besides there is just as much difference 
in the quality in favor of Ingersoll Cream Cheese as there 
is in the price. 








Never becomes hard. Every particle can be consumed. 







Sold only in 15¢ and 25c blocks For Sale by all Grocers 





Manufactured by 
THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO. 


Limited 
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Ingersoll, Ontario, 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S GREATEST LOSS 


is his temper—and this expensive irritability comes Sfrom fatigue. A cup of Bovril at 
11 or'[between 4 and 5, or a Bovril Sandwich, quickly restores the good temper and 


are the most 
valuable of 
business as- 
sets and which 
cannot. exist 
where nour- 
ishment is 
lacking. 











" : cheerful en- 
All that 
is good 
in beef 
isin. 


ergy, which 
Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine 













































visitors, which was anything but rest 


homes heated with a 


invigorating warmth evenly diffused throughou 
gree. Can be placed in any building, old or 


down walls. No dust or fuss to cause inconven 
or expense. King Radiators are decorated to n 
walls, furniture, etc., and are made to fit anyw 

Write for your copy of “Comfortable Flomes. 


Head Office: Freser Ave. Showrooms; 78-82 Adelaide St. E., TORONT 


Branches in all the principal cities and towns 








valve regulates the temperature to any desired de- 


city or country. No need to pull up floors or tear 


STEEL AND RADIATION, Limited | 


t the house. 
new, 


lence | 
datch 
here. | 


s? 





0 
Address 


should be a ‘‘rest’’ room. Often it's quite the reverse. 
Memory recails the old-fashioned room reserved for stay-over 
ful. Cold, draughty, 
musty-smelling and cheerless, it was usually effective in 
putting a damper on the visitor's enjoyment. Nowadays in 


King Boiler and Radiators 


the guest room shares equally with every other room in the pure, clean, 


A turn of the 






N ame 










Please send 
me your book. 


















It is to your advantage to meution Maclean's Magazine 
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Bachelor Breakfasts 


Teach many a young man and woman the _ time-saving 
convenience and strength-giving value of 


Grape - Nuts 
A tied ter Baily wok Metis. 


A morning dish of Grape-Nuts with cream, contains all the 
food elements necessary for the successful accomplishment of a stout 
morning's work. 


Grape-Nuts has proven more sustaining than many a meal requiring 
much longer to prepare. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Limited 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine 


- 
- 
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HYGIENICALLY 


LEAN 


Avoid chemical cleaners 
on your kitchen utensils. 
No caustic or acid in 
















hase? 
oe 


® | 
~ ‘ 4 ; 
5 vt pan A 


( . Oy * 


Cleanser 


Many Uses and Full Directions on Large Sifter-Can—10 cents 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 








KEEP YOUR 
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Greatest Hosiery Value Ever Offered! 
Six Pairs of Holeproof Hose 


Guaranteed /@ 


Nasiery, 


Six Months: GN 









Why accept ordinary hosiery, the kind that wears out in a 

few days, when “‘Holeproof,’’ six pairs guaranteed six months, 

cost nota penny more? Save all the darning youdo now. Have 
whole hose to wear all the time. Your dealer probably has ‘‘Hole- 
proof.’’ If not, send to us and we'll ship direct. We'll send a 
guarantee ticket with every six pairs insuring new hose free to 
replace any pairs that wear out. 


















PeOuUSsS 


floleprooftosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


VY rn—Sof d C m b grade in each box. Colors only may be assorted as desired. 
70c a t an oO forta le Six pairs are guaranteed six months except when stated 
“Holeproof’’ arenot heavy orcoarseinthe least. Nocot- otherwise. 

ton hose were ever more Stylish or neater. We pay the top Men’s Socks—Sizes 9% to12. Colors: black, light tan, dark tan, 
market price for Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn. the pearl, navy blue, gun-metal, mulberry. In light weight, 6 pairs $1.0 
finest obtainable. You can have any weight that you wish, same in medium weight in above colors and in black with white 
from winter weights down to the thinnest, sheerest and feet, 6 pairs $1.50). Licht and extra light weight (mercerized). 6 pairs 
: : r a. a $2.00. Light and extra light weight LUSTRE BOX, 6 pairs $3.00. 
lightest weights. There are twelve colors and five grades. 


, ‘ =e Pure thread-silk sox, 3 pairs (guaranteed three months) $2.00. Me- 
No other hose made equal ‘‘Holeproof”’’ in real value. dium worsted merino in black. tan. pearl, navy and natural, 6 pairs 


$2.00. Same in finer grade, 6 pairs $3.00. 
Carl by, W omen’s—Sizes 84 to 11. Colors: black, light tan, dark tan, 
+ Tis. pearl, and black with white feet Medium weight, 6 pairs $2.00, 


The above is the signature which identifies the genuine Fijuth' % pairs $3 ty Se int ‘ed ayy eligun, gen tl 
Holeproof Hose. There are scores of poor imitations. oe ony ty ns ton 8 “ "LUSTRE yo 


) c. 6 pairs $2.00. Same in extra light weight LUSTRE HOSE, 6 pairs 
Mr. Freschl originated hose good enough to guarantee. $3.00. Same in pure thread-silk, $3 00 for 3 pairs (guaranteed three 


He has had 38 years of experience. months). Outsizes in black, medium weight, 6 pairs $2.00, and in 
‘ extra light weight LUSTRE HOSE, 6 pairs $3.00 
WOMEN Save the Work! Children’s— Sizes 64% to 10% for boys, 5 to 9% for girls. Colors: 
’ black and tan. Medium weight, 6 pairs $2.00 
MEN, Save the Bother! Infants’ Sox— Colors; tan, baby blue, white and pink. Sizes4to7 


Four pairs (guaranteed six months) $1.00. Ribbed-leg stocking n 
Buy six pairs of Holeproof Hose today and try them. same colors and black, sizes 4 to 64, 4 pairs (guaranteed six months) 


See why they save. You'll never go back to wearing com- $1.00, 


mon hosiery. No one ever does who tries “ Holeproof.”’ Send in your order now. Write for free book, ‘How to 
d Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 
How to Order TO DEALERS: Write for our agency proposition. 


Choose your color, grade and size from the list Excellent opportunity. Thousands of dealers in United 
and state clearly just what you wish. One size and one States making big hosiery sales with ‘“Holeproot 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., 114 Bond St., London, Can. 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Wl bie 


rhe i “Tame 





colored lady ‘a7 ee 


may be off in her 


grammar but she certainly 
knows how to wash clothes clean 


and wash them quick. 


The ‘‘New Century’? washing machine is a marvel for 


efficiency and money-saving. 


A six-year-old girl could do the weekly washing of the 
average family with a ‘‘New Century’’ washer. 

Now ladies! just take a soft pencil and figure out how 
you can increase your bank account—or begin one 
that this washing machine will make substantial in 


time. 

Wash day bother through in a few minutes—Clothes 
washed spotlessly clean because the ‘‘ New Century”’ 
gushes the water through the fabric—Delicate it may be— 
the flimsiest material in the world—yet, tae ‘‘New Century” 
cannot injure it. 

Ask your dealer to show you how easy the ‘‘New Century” 


works — 
How it cuts out drudgery and saves money, 


N.B. A post card will bring you Auut Salina’s Washday 
Philosophy. Read the booklet and tell us what you think 


of it. 


Cummer-Dowswell Limited 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Do Wash Dem Clean 
an’ Quick’™= — 42 Sakina 











Reading advertisements is profitable te you 
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To be beautifuland to remain beautiful 
is every woman’s desire, but the physi- 
cal defects and the heavy hand of time 
otten destroy the beauty of the features 
and skin. 


The HISCOTT Treatment supplies a 
remedy. Removal of superfluous hair, 
wrinkles, pimples, freckles, goitre and 
other blemishes in a harmless manner. 





SILKY, NATURAL, WAVY HAIR 


There's a charm in the words of the heading that is un- 
deniable, Women strive for and men admire beautiful 
hair, and if nature has not been bountiful to all women 
alike, art steps in and skilltully makes up any deficiency, 


The Pember Store 


The source of artistic hair needs and famed for its silky 
natural-wavy SWITCHES respectfully request your in- 
spection. The hair isthe choicest from abroad, the mak- 
ing and style are Hawless, The prices are very moderate. 


Get your cepy of our handsome Catalogue 
“D” sent free on request; sent in plain 
envelope with a sample of our toilet cream. 


Private demonstrating and hairdressing parlors. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PEMBER STORE 
Fine Hair Needs and Hairdressing 


Next Yonge Street Arcade, TORONTO 


Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
65 College Street, Toronto 


“- | fn a 
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Rest by Day and 


Sleep by Night 


The fact that all of the advantages of a Davenport and 
a bed, with all of the special equipment essential to 
each, are combined and concen- 
trated in the 


KINDEL 
BED 


at once places it in the front 
rank as an article of utility and 
comfort. 








Our booklet ‘Kk’ 
1 willinterest 
you—write for 
a copy to-day. It caa be used with equal satisfaction 


. as a couch or bed, iis broad lines, 
i spacious accommodation and convenient adjustment making the change easy and the result comfortable. 





The finest materials, the best workmanship and modern methods have united in the production of a bed 
for rest or sleep, either by day or night—a bed which in addition is a thing of beauty the whole year round. 


| Made ina variety of styles and sizes, it is suited to every taste and requirement. 
For sale at all first.class dealers. 


KINDEL BED{CO., Ltd.,%:.: - - * Toronto, Ontario 
i Le i 


Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Our Tomato Ketchup is made from superior, 
selected tomatoes by experts, in a clean well 
lighted factory under the strictest supervision 
and most sanitary conditions, no adulterants 
or artificial preservatives are allowed to be 
used—thus the natural flavor which invari- 
ably pleases the palate is retained. It is 
“QUALITY” Ketchup in every particular. 
In tact, the name Upton on the label spells 
“QUALITY” always. That name is our 
guarantee. 


Our Tomato Ketchup is ‘‘Good 
for the Whole Family.’’ 


Don't be put off with something, just as good. 
Insist on Upton’s. At all Grocers. 





The T. Upton Con mpany, Ltd. 


Hamilton, - Ontario 








Don’t fail to mention Mac Les in’s Mag azine when writing ‘advertisers. 
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‘Toastie 


With hot milk or cream. 


Ps pe 


Summer’s Gift to Winter’s Feast 


All the “goodness” of white corn, cooked’ and toasted for YOU— 


ready to serve direct from package. 


The grocer sells Post Toasties, and 


‘‘The Memory Lingers’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine 
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Essential to Comfort 
JERFECTICO 






















SMOKELESS 
Oil: HEATE® 
Warmth is essential to comfort. 
As you grow older it is hardly 
less essential to health. 
Get a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater, and you keep warm and com- 
fortable in your home, no matter what the weather without. 
The Perfection gives a strong, widespread heat, and gives it quickly. 
It is always ready for use and burns nine hours on a single filling—no more 
trouble than a lamp. It can be carried anywhere; no pipes, no wires, no 
flues; no smoke, no odor or ditt. P 


The heater that gives complete satisfaction. 





This year’s Perfection is finished in either blue ename! or plain steel: nickel trimmings 
light and ornamental, yet strong and durable as can be made. All parts easily cleaned. 
Automatic-locking flame spreader prevents smoking. 


Dealers everywhere, or write to any agency of 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 
THE QUEEN CITY OIL COMPANY, Lim itcd : 














It will pay you to answer advertisements, 
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OG and no wonder! Here is f 


’9 > 
Remember my face- 


, ° ’> 
you ll see me again. 


They all 
want more li 


a thick, nourishing, strengthening soup, prepared from 
specially selected beef and the finest vegetables that Irish soil 


can produce. 


The manufacturers of Edwards’ Soup are soup-makers 
and nothing else. They are large and close buyers, and by 
specialising in this way for over 25 years, they have been able 
to produce an assortment of soups of the highest merit at a 


price within the reach of all. 


© 


% Edwards desiccated Soup 
is made in three varieties 
Brown, Tomato,White, The 
Brown wariety is a thick, 


nourishing soup prepared 
from best beef and fresh 
vegetables. The other tewo 





- DESICCATED SOUP 
5c. per packet. 


Edwards’ Soup, too, is also an excellent addition to your own 





are purely vegetable soups. 


soups. It imparts strength, colour, nourishment and flavour: 
it improves the skill of those who make, and the appetites of 


those who eat. Edwards’ Soup is made in Ireland. 


W ben writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine 
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THE 
MONARCH 
HOOD 


Whether it be at 
the theatre, in 
the auto, on the \4 
street, or for out- y 
door sports Eg 


‘Is Always 
Attractive 


and Usetul 


This hood is 
made trom the 
highest grade 
Australian wors- 
ted yarn, 


Ea 


, 
. . bp ye 
lined with } } 
the best ? - 
« tg pp 
Sakana eee PAL, 


satin, and 
may be 
had in 
Ladies’ 
and Misses’ < Sees 
sizes in a | 
variety or 
combination of colors. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE 
‘*MONARCH” RANGE 


THE MONARCH KNITTING CO., LIMITED 


DUNNVILLE, ONT. 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you 
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Gerhard Hei tzman /ranos 
Pianos of Srestise 


With most people a piano is an investment for a_ life- 
S time—few buy more than one piano. 














7. 


: So that it pays to make the fullest investigation before 


buying. The 


Gerhard Heintsman 


Canada’s Greatest Piano 


FITTIDIT Ida daddaad. WHT ddd dd dddddda Rd @ 


GUIPISEISLISSASABsssssshsssssssyslsss SISSILssssgsassssssssssssssssssgsssss 


is without a peer in tone, touch and _ responsiveness 
to the artist’s will. 


Its magnificent construction has gained for it a prestige 
in the musical world that is unassailable. 


44 
(LL 


4. 


There are over 20,000 Gerhard Heintzman Pianos in 


Canadian Homes. 


We would like the opportunity of making good our 
claims. Cali at our salesrooms and ask for demon- 
stration, or let us send you one of our descriptive 
booklets, with fullest information. 





Y our present instrument taken as part payment. 


Gerhard Heintsman Limited 


41-43 Queen St. West Toronto 


Opposite City Wall 
H. 69 


S [fPIZILIIAIIIAIIODEDIOLAIIILIIEIIEEDIE BEIT ISEDEIAIIISIAIETIEIEEOIOIELOAIIIS ESTE EBED, TliqTdd ddd) * ie 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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See eee < a . _ - abe 


The Comfort of Modern Homes | 


includes the lightening of the house work as well as the beautifying of 
surroundings. No home is thoroughly up-to-date where sweeping and 
dusting is done by the old hand methods. In fact, it can never be said to 
be clean. A Vacuum Cleaner at a moderate price has long been demand- 
ed, but it remained for us to produce such a machine in the ‘King 
Edward’’ Vacrvum Cleaner 


“KING EDWARD” 


LIGHTEST, STRONGEST AND BEST 


VACUUM CLEANER 




















ia TE EIT ST vo RR TE TT 
. 


Our Illustrated Catalog explains fully the superiority of 
the ‘ King Edward” Machine. Write for a copy to-day. 


THE GEO. H. KING COMPANY, LIMITED 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 











goods. 


How About a avg 
Toaster for ee 

. of heating 
Christmas ? 











This is “ Hydro-Electric” year, 
and a very appropriate, as well 
as useful, present would be a 
piece of electrical heating 
apparatus. 





Radiant Toaster. Price $4.00 


The © Radiant” Toaster is of neat and attractive design and is handsomely 
finished in nickel. It will make two slices of deliciously browned toast in two 
minutes at a trifling expense for current, and would be a welcome addition 
to the equipment of any breakfast table. 


Radiant goods are handled by all the principal dealers, but if you cannot 
obtain them locally we shall be glad to supply you direct. 


RADIANT ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 


Toronto Office: Room 216, Stair Building, Bay and Adelaide Streets. Factory: Grimsby, Ont. 




















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 








The woman who values the art of creating a good 
impression is always 


“THE WOMAN WITH A WELL 
DRESSED COIFFURE” 


Thin hair cannot be arranged even becomingly 








The awkward attempts of many women to conceal 
the defects of their hair would be unnecessary 





’ if they would write to 


DORENWEND’S 


' : and let them supply the deficiencies. We have 
built our enviable reputation for hair goods by using only the finest imported cut hair, 
and by employing only experts in their manufacture. 





“OUR_FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.” in which are illustrated the newest EUROPEAN and 
AMERICAN STYLES, will give you some idea of our complete stock. You will find no difficulty in making 


a suitable selection WRITE NOW FOR THIS HANDSOME AND USEFUL BOOK. SENT ON 
REQUEST TO ANY ADDRESS. 











bd 9 . . 
Ladies’ Transformations, Pompadours, Waves, Switches, Etc. 
ORDER YOUR HAIR GOODS BY MAIL. So perfectly equipped is our mail order department that we 


can attend to your wants and fill any order with perfect satisfaction, 


THE DORENWEND COMPANY, OF TORONTO, LTD. 
THE Oliborone *=—Ssi«éd3-10S YONGE. ST'REET,, ~ TORONTO 























The Vareni Violin 


Are you struggling along under the handicap of a poor instrument ? 
















Give yourself a chance to really do your best. The Vareni Violin is sold at an 
extremely reasonable price and it is an instrument with which you can secure the 
very finest results. 


A construction that combines the knowledge and skill acquired from years of exper- 
ience and study and the use of high-grade selected materials make the Vareni Violin 
an instrument that is satisfactory from every standpoint. 


The tone is exceptionally fine, being rich and pure and of a quality that will delight you. 


There are three lines of Vareni Violins; all the same model but with fittings of 
different quality. 


No. 61 at $25.00 No. 62 at $35.00 No. 23 at $45.00 


The satisfaction to be secured from this violin will repay you for the trouble of 
learning more about it. If your dealer hasn't the genuine Vareni Violin write to us 


addressing Dept. Q. 
Other lines of Violins from $5.00 to $5,000 


ns, WILLIAMS finite s 


WINNIPEG CALGARY " MONTREAL TORONTO 




































You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 650 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 
light like any kerosenelamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS WANTED £YERYWHERE. Sells like wildfire. 


An opportunity of a life time, work 
allorsparetime. Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 
dent, Write today. Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30e, 4 for $1.00. Money back il not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 147 Grand Rapids, Mich. oe 
DIAMONDS ARE AL. WAYS IN FAVOR 























“UNITED” $25 DIAMONDS ARE BEAUTIFUL 


For Holiday, Anniversary, Birthday or Engagement, a Diamond Ring is always a most accept- 
able gift. Our full assortment of the choicest gems, ranging from $10 to $590 in a variety of 
designs and patterns, are pictured in our new booklet—“All that’s beautiful in Diamonds and 
watches”—and will be sent to any address on receipt of postcard. Our guarantee, which 
accompanies every Diamond, makes your purchase Safe, Satisfactory and Sure. 


United Watch & Jewellery Co., 123 Bay St., Stair Building, Toronto 
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Straight Talks on Business 


By William Gamble 


W EK CANNOT do better than quote a few lines of the Author’s 

‘‘ foreword” as a guide to his purpose in collecting this rich 
store of wisdom and suggestions drawn from a wide experience 
of business, its ways and personelle. 


“To achieve success it is not machinery that is needed, but men, 
in the highest sense of the word, who can shake off the slipshod 
indifference which besets so many to-day; men who are keenly 
alive to the trend of things around them and who feel that they 
are in business not as a pastime, nor as an unpleasant necessity, 
but as a human duty, to fulfill a social position in the world; 
to do something, if possible, which will leave it, if only in their 
own little circle, better than they found it.’ 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS: 





“On Advertising.” “On Observation.” 
“Abont Profit.” “Machinery Versus Labor.” 
“About Giving Credit.” “Old Men Versus Young Men.” 
“The Man We Want.” “Expedients.” 

“The Essence of Business.” 


Price - - . - $1.00, Postpaid 
Technical Books, 143 University Avenue, Toronto, Canaga 














It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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A Sonorous, Enduring : 


Tonal Beauty i 






S the birthright of every “Dominion” instru- 
ment. First, because it is made of the best 
materials that money can buy — second, 


2 because men who have spent all their lives mak- 
ing fine instruments build them, and_ third, 
because the “Dominion” has mechanical better- 

Over 80,000 


ments that give it the enduring, superbly pure 
co & 
mi 4 have been 
sold 


tones of a fine grand. 

We do not ask you to pay one dollar for a Dominion instrument that is not given right back to you in superb piano 
value. We maintain no lavish city warerooms, we refuse to buy artists’ testimonials, we make no gift instruments 
to colleges, etc. These are customary piano selling schemes which must be paid for by the buyer. We give you 
the best instrument that money can buy, and sell direct from factory, where we have no agent. 


Write for Catalogue to-day DOMINION ORGAN & PIANO CO., Limited 


choose a Dominion Piano, ; p 
Organ or Player Piano on Makers of Pianos, Organs and Player Pianos 


easy terms. Factory and Offices - BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 





BRS > icagmbasons: 
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, The Famous Rayo —_— 


The best part of the day is the evening, when the whole family is gathered together around the lamp. 


The old days of the smoky fireplace and flickering candle are gone forever, In their place have come the 
convenient oil stove and the indispensable Rayo Lamp. § There are to-day, inthe United States alone, more than 
3,000,000 of these Rayo Lamps, giving their clear, white light to more than 3,000,000 homes, Other lamps cost 
more, but you cannot get a better light than the low-priced Rayo gives @ It has become so popular we may 


almost cali it “the official lamp of the American family. ' 
The Rayo is made of solid brass, with handsome nickel finish—an ornament anyw! here. 


Ask your dealer for a Rayo Lamp; or write for descriptive circular to any agency of 


The Imperial Oil Company, Limited. The Queen City Oil Company, Limited, 
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EATS Why Stir Up The Dust? 


with the old-fashioned broom and get 
it circulating in the air, to settle again 
on hangings and furniture and to be 
breathed in by those in the house ? 
There is a quicker, easier and heathier 
way---and a way which removes all 
the dust, not just what lies on the 


surface---by using the ‘INVINCIBLE 
ELECTRIC RENOVATOR,’’ the most 
thorough and most easily worked air 
cleaner on the market. 


Have stationary or portable machines 
for either office, store or home use. 


Agents wanted every where there is 

electricity. 

Our illustrated catalogue ‘‘R”’ 
gives tull particulars 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS 


The INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR 
MANUFACTURING CO.,Limited 


415 Yonge St., - 


Toronto 























Exit Washday Drudgery 


There is no more need for the busy 
housewife to use the old-fashioned 
wash tub than there is for the busy 
business man to write his letters with 
a pen He can use a typewriter and 
she can use 


1 
GCONNOR sav wearing 
WASHER 


This tub swings onball bearings and is 
so arranged with springs that the 
slightest touch en- 
sures perpetual mo- 
tion The boiling 
soup and water are 
forced through 
every part of the 
clothes, washing 
them more quickly 
and more thorough- 
lv than by any 
other method. 
Send for Catalog 
and Prices. 


J. H. Connor & 
Son, Ltd. 


OTTAWA, - ONT. 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 















| YOU CAN MAKE MONEY | 





by poultry raising if you go about it in the 
right way Begin with buying the right kind 
of incubator or brooder and see how profit- 
able it is A full line of grains and neces- 


sities—-patent or ordinary. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR PRICE LIST AND 
FULL INFORMATION REGARDING OUR 
MANY DIFFERENT LINES OF ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN INCUBATORS AND 
BROODERS. Many different styles at differ- 
ent prices to suit all needs. 


Poultry Supplies & Sales Co. 
Alwyn Coristine, Mgr., 109 Place D’'Youville, Montreal] 



































Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, known all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 


Wholesale Canadian Agents 





——se _ —_— 
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Asthma C:z Catarrh | 


WHOOPING COUGH CROU 
BRONCHITIS COUGHS COLDS 





ESTABLISHED 1879 


A simple, safe and effective treatment for bron- 
chial troubles, without dosing the stomach with 


drugs. Used with yer man for thirty years. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired 
with every breath, Beeman «Me ae easy, soothes 
the sore throat, and stops the cough, assuring 
restful nights. Cresolene is invaluable to mothers 
with young children and a boon to sufferers 
from Asthma. 

Send us postal for descriptive booklet. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


Try Cresolene Anti- 
septic Throat Tablets 
for theirritated throat 
They are simple, ef- 
fective and antiseptic. 
Of your druggist or 
from us. 10cinstamps. 


Vapo Cresolene Co. 
Leeming - Miles Bidg. 


MONTREAL 





810 














CRESOLENE ANTISEPTIC TABLETS 


A simple and effective remedy for 


SORE THROATS AND COUGHS 


They combine the germicidal value of Cresolene 
with the soothing properties of slippery elm and lioo- 
rive, Your druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 
LEEMING, MiLEs Co., Limited, Agents. Montreal. 401 














OXO Cubes are not a substi- 
tute for tea and coffee, but 
are infinitely better than 
either. 

Tea and coffee affect both the 
nerves and digestive system. 
CXO Cubes strengthen the 
nerves, assist digestion and 
add their own rich food 
properties to every meal. 

Try an OXO Cube ina cup 
of hot water—instead of tea 
or coffee for breakfast. 


10 for 25c. 
4 for 10c. 

















sily you Siw 


the 


SING SECTION 











Of Real Use in 


the Home is the 





Patent 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


PEERLESS 


FOLDING TABLE 


It weighs but 10 and yet 
sustain a strain of 1,000 pounds. 


pounds can 


It is a beautiful and 
furniture, a 
home, 


graceful piece of 


decided ornament to any 


It is a staunch and serviceable table, in 
fact it is the ideal table for use in the 
parlor, or in the sick-room, for lunch- 
eon or for tea, for cards or for sewing. 
It is simple in construction, substantial 
and has convenience of 
into a small 
by a child, 


being folded 


space and can be carried 


Made in a variety of shapes and sizes 


Ask for Catalogue ‘— and name 


of nearest dealer whei-e table 
may be procured 


Hourd & Company 


Limited 
London, Canada 


Sole Canadian Licensees and Manufacturers 














‘n 


MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Morning Affetiser ay 


-* the breakfast table something is needed—some indescribable 
invigorator--to infuse spirit and energy for the day's work. 


ss FEARMANS) so 
Breakfast Bacon 


which lends a flavor and zest to the morning meal which 
lingers through the day, Fearman’s is the pure sugar- 
cured product of prime Canadian hogs and is on sale 
by all goods grocers. 
Insist on Fearman's when order- 
mg for to-morrow morning. 


\ The F. W. Fearman Co. 
\ 


Limited 
-- HAMILTON. ONTARIO 


FROM MILK PAIL TO GAN | 
IN ABSOLUTE PURITY zz. 


From the healthy cow to the hermetically 

sealed, thoroughly sterilized can “Canada 

First” Evaporated Milk is absolutely pure. 

The finished product is more wholesome than ° 
fresh cow’s milk, being above the standard 

insisted upon by the Government. Try a can; 

on sale by all first-class grocers. 


Aylmer Condensed Milk Co., Limited 


Factory, Business Office, 
Avylimer, Ont. Hamilton, Ont. 





Don't fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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M h E 
agic in the Tone & 
| I 

Of a piano is what makes it a joy to the _— 
player and the listener alike. Thereisa = 
richness and a sweetness in the tone of the — 

| ee 

= 

SHERLOCK- = 

— 

4 








\) 





20th CENTURY & 


Pianos that is captivating. -_— 
~ 

Besides being handsomely encased in a — 
variety of woods, these instruments add = 
to the attractiveness of a room, harmon- a 
izing as they do with the furnishings and 4 
adding that last touch which gives 4 
completeness and satisfaction. = 
= 

5 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE "G.” 


















































= The Sherlock-Manning Piano & Organ Co., EQNDON, =F 
SS NO STREET ADDRESS NECESSARY > 







DURING I9IC, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY - 


vslets 


a Q Dainty REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
; os, oNnint ¢ Covered 
| ae Candy Counted 













morsel, refreshing the 
mouth and throat and Cv on in Hx 
allaying after-dinner or after- 

smoking distress. The refine 


ment of chewing gum for people of refinement. It’s the peppermint—the 
true mint 





Chiclets 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPAN Y,metroroutan TOWER,NEW YORK 


.” ~ -% s « ~™, . 
ae 2: a o due G7 XS. 
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SECURE A 
usiness Library FREE 


Every subscriber to MacLean’s Magazine is given the privilege 
of securing a Business Library without the expenditure of one 
cent. . 

No better medium through which we can improve our bust- 
ness abilities, and go a step higher in our educational achievements, 
than to read and digest the experiences of others who have attained 
suUCcCeSS. 

In order that our readers can enjoy the privileges of reading 
some of the great literary and business successes of recent years, 
we have made special arrangements whereby they can get a library 
free in return for a little congenial work during spare hours on 
their part. 

Kach subscriber sending us one new yearly subscription, paid 
in advanee, to MacLean’s Magazine at $2.00, will receive in return 
his choice of any book in the list on the opposite page. By sending 
2 subscriptions he will receive 2 books, for 3 subscriptions, 3 books, 
elc. 

Any person not already subscribing to MacLean’s and desir- 
ing to avail himself of the opportunity of securing one or more of 
our books, may send in his order and then take up the work. 

very subseriber should take advantage of this splendid 
opportunity. 


USE THIS COUPON : 
MacLean’s Magazine, 
145-149 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 
(;entlemen :— 


I enclose Rak ean Be: dae. acn yearly subscriptions to MacLean’s 
Magazine to be sent to 
Ne ikea a eee Bie ees ie es x4 akin dapeainwek 
DOE Seo SR i ace, gp Diaabaials Wired e ed 
er a Pre rr ae ee ae i ea ce Sees yeh ae 
EE See Oar ee Sr et eas at ‘ 


In return please forward to address below by the first mail, absolute- 
ly free of charge, your book 


Your Name 


‘26 2a eS Doe 6.2 ee, 2:8 SO SO) Ree Se Ee 24°92 2 S10. 0°4 28 


2 ee J ee ee a ee ee ie ee et Pe ee ee ee ee oe ee oe ee oe a oe ee ee ee ae a ee 























It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Free Books for Every Subscriber 


Pushing to the Front 


HIS volume will enable the reader to discover his strong 

I points and guard his weak ones. It will help him to find 

his right place in life, and teach him how to bring out the 

very best that is in him, and that, too, in spite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances. 

It tells the romance of achievement, and by anecdotes and 
concrete examples shows how successful men and women of all 
times and countries have in a discouraging environment, and in 
the face of formidable obstacles, struggled and won out. 

Among its tonic chapter titles are: 

What Career?—Victory in Defeat—Concentrated Energy- 
Nerve—Grit, Grip, Plueck—Cheerfulness and Longevity—-The Tri 
umph of Enthusiasm—The Man and the Opportunity—The Reward 
of Perseverance—Possibilities in Spare Moments—Self-Respect 
and Self-Confidence—Boys With No Chance. 

President McKinley said: “I have read with unusual interest 
‘Pushing to the Front.’ It cannot but be an inspiration to every 
one who reads it, and who is possessed of an honorable and high 
ambition.” 

“It is more fascinating than any romance. We wish that it 
might be placed in every library, every school, and every homes 
in the land.’’"—New York Home Journal. 


The Young Man Entering Business 


ANY of the writer’s most forceful and helpful “Talks to 

Young Men” have been gathered into this volume. It has 

been called “the most practical book the author has ever 
written.” It deals with problems of practical life. It is a strong 
plea for self investment, an appeal to make the most of oneself. 
It shows a boy how to choose upward, how to find his right 
place, and how to keep it. Among its sixty-three chapter titles 
are: 


The Country Boy’s Opportun- Promotion Comes from Excep- 
ities. tional Work. 

The Most Trving Period in a Shall I Go Into Business for 
Young Man’s Life. Myself? 

Capital Within Your) Own The Importance of Self-Confi- 
Power. dence. 

A Divine Hunger for Growth. Wasting Our Energy-Capital. 

Character Building and Mina The Side-tracked Man. 
Moulding through Reading. Chronie Leaners. 

The Great Need of Power Trving Something “For a 

A Recipe for Wise Living. W hile.”’ 

Choose Upward. Misers of Time. 

Prospects Ruined by Parents’ System and Order. 
Choice of Occupation. Other Men’s Brains. 

Avoid Misfit Professions. What is the Matter with Your 

When It Is Right to Change. Help? 

The Value of Business Train- Sensitiveness and Success 
ing. se Fair with Your Competitors 


How Shall I Get a Position? 

“Packed as it is with sensible, practical counsels, this volume 
can be cordially recommended to stimulate and encourage young 
men starting out in business life.’—Brooklyn Times. 


The Miracle of Right Thought 


HE wholesome creed of which this stimulating book is an 
I exposition is in effect that “whatever the soul is taught to 
expect, that it will build. Our heart longings are prophecies. 
They measure the height of our aim, the range of our efficiency.” 
As an example, if we seek to be prosperous, we should look for- 
ward to prosperity as an assured fact. Prosperity and success 
are impossible if the mental attitude is hostile to them. No one 
can become well-to-do while he expects to remain poor. This is 
only one application of the theory enunciated. The chapter head- 
ings indicate other points made: “Self-Encouragement by Self- 
Suggestion.” “Change the Thought, Change the Man.” “The 
Power of Suggestion,” ete. The book is certain to strike a re 
Sponsive chord among the multitude of readers of Dr. Marden’‘s 
inspiring works. 
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Technical Book Dept., The MacLean Publishing Go. 


143-1494¥University Avenue, TORONTO 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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“G0 Into Business For Yourself”---Why Not? 


If big profits can be amassed with little effort, why 
should you not be the one tu reap the rich reward? 


Our ‘B.B.” Vacuum Cleaner Earns Cash | 


It pays for itself in a short time. You should make from 

$15 to $30 a day with our cleaner, simply by cleaning 

houses. It reaches every crack of the floor, corner ot 

the wall, cleans and renovates furniture, curtains, bed- 

ding, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed and liberal terms 

assured. Start a profitable business of your own at once. 
Write for our Free Booklet explaining the 


machine, and telling how others are succeed- 
ing inits use. Be a money maker yourself. 


The McCreery Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio 



















MURRAY L-ANMAN 


Florida Water 


ree), aul in 4 When Autumn’s 
“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 


Has a distinctive invigorating Wind Blows 


ality, a ric yermane 
quality, a rich and permanent protect your face 
and guard 
# against chap- f 


eae ping by using FR 


N . . . . 
fragrance, which § & distinguishes it 


from every other RY toilet water, and 





appeals to a | | people of taste 


and refinement. Its use trans- 





forms the daily » bath into a 


luxury ‘and a i wea delight. It is 


MASSAGE CREAM 


The indispensable toilet re- 
guisite for cleaning the com- 
plexion and protecting it 
against the trying elements— -* ? 
sun and wind. Sold by Bar- 
bers and Druggists in 50 and 
75c. jars. 


the best thing § 


Fos po, ED 
yy 2.) 
¥ 


to use. after I 
1] 


shaving and for every toilet 
S -. . 


mactual neces- Hy) y) pan». 
household. Il algae A 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE a fie LK wWAeY CATT 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS he 1sner Mf t¢ lid 
jh, s & 


LANMAN & KEMP, '® YAteRstReer WINDSOR ~ ONTARIO. fy 


purpose; an 


sity in every 


‘a 


*., 


. 





NEW YORK 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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GOOD LOOKS 


ew women look as well as nature intended them 
a} tolook. The complexion upon which one’s person 
alcharms somnuch depend,is often dark, dulland 
discolored. Various kinds of soap are triedin 
vain, and the skin seems to be getting worse after each 
experiment. The reason is that the soap itself only 
adds to the grime a’ d dirt already in the v«cres of the 
stin. The pores themselves need a thorough cle «naing 
and ordinary face creams are quite useless You muat 
s use Oatine F.ceCream,which getsdown into the pores 
ith ot a S and removes the dirt and grime embedded there: 
Away W it bh ines back the charms of vouth t t 


And erare 8 the line 8 


co 











he I f 
and all other offensive moth preventatives, the A FREE SAMPLE OF been steadily 


odors of which not only prevent the presence 
of moths, but cling to the garments, making 


- wthobe ; 
them particul rly unpleasant The Oa i Nn ont —— 
ine leavest he 
akin assoftas 
Red Cedar Chest PACE Create sate 


: Sot? : on’ : grow hair 
is a handsome, artistic plece of furnitur ind att be cans 40 alk She wale Ger Geo cee oc bor 40 tn 
positively insures all kinds of garments 





. q : i stamps the Oatine Toilet Ourfit illustrated herewith 
against the intrusion of moths. It is dust- This contains & samj.e of Uatine Cream, Balm, Face 
proof and free from offensive odors. Red towder, Talcum Pow- e 
Cedar is the best moth preventative known. der, Soap Too h Pow orn ea 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET “RED der, Shaving Powder, f 

CEDAR CHESTS.” to ether with a full 


rize zd Khampoo 
Widespread Implement Co., Ltd. Go an ee Go 


° plexion. 
Port Dover, Ontario The OATINE CO. 








416A Oatine Bldgs 
London, 8 E 






































The Protessional’s Choice 


Did you ever stop to think of the kind of skates the professional hockey players use ? 
They must, at least, be durable, to stand the severe strain to which they 
are put in a season’s use. 




















have the features that commend them as the skates to stand the hardest usage— 
Hence the professional's choice. 


Besides being exceedingly durable, they are so designed to give equal facility 
for backward skating. The blade is forged from the bar steel, which is an improve- 
ment over all others, thereby holding a keen edge much longer. 


Our legal written certificate of guarantee is given toali purchasers 
of Lunn’s skates. Write for a copy to-day. 


G. J. LUNN & CO. 


MONTREAL 
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Yes— 


HARBUTT’S 
PLASTICINE 


HOME MODELLING OUTFITS 


will make any child happy. PROVE IT by 
getting a box—-Canadian stores stock them 
—or write for catalogue to 


THE GEO, M. HENDRY CO., LTD. 
215 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
or Wm. Harbutt, A.R.C.A., Bathampton, Bath, Eng. 


Happy Youngsters!! 





| THE 


UNDAY 


“KING OF CLEANEKS” 


Vacuum Gleaner 





The most modern and most 
perfect Vacuum Cleaner on 
earth. 





Embodies improvements and 
construction contained in no 
Experts consider the SUNDAY 


cleaner, 


other 
au discovery, as 


the results obtained exceed those of all others. 
It develops 10 inches of Vacuum. 
It displaces 33 cubic feet of air. 


It weighs only 37 Ibs. 

It is most conveniently shaped. 

The motor cannot burn out. 

The guarantee is PERMANENT. 

The equipment is most complete. 

Combined with all these advantages, the SUN- 
DAY is a most attractive looking machine and 
makes one of the easiest selling propositions 
agents ever handled. 

We are not afraid of any opposition .cleaner, 
but we are afraid you will buy without seeing 
the SUNDAY. Seeing it settles the matter. 


Write for particulars 


The Ottawa Vacuum Cleaner Manfg. Co., Limited 
345-7-9 Dalhousie Street, Ottawa, 
FRED E. MORRIS, General Manager 
To Agents.—E-nquire as to our proposition. Some 
open territory left. 




















Heat Your House with 


OXYGENATED AIR 
FREE OF COST 


One owner of a Kelsey says: ‘In place of another 
heater I installed last season a Kelsey. The sea- 
son’s saving in fuel was astonishing and, at the 
same rate, I calculate to pay for itscostin less than 
five years.’’ The 


Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


brings in fresh, pure air, full of oxygen, from the 
outside, warms it and distributes it in your rooms 
at a saving otf 20 to 30%, incoalbilis. The very fact 
that the Kelsey ventilates as well as heats makes 
your coal bills less because much less coalis required 
to heata ventilated house. Did you knowthat ? 


Send for Catalegue “Ss” 


THE JAMES SMART MANUFACTURING 6O., LTD. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. 


Don't fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers, 











Overwhelming Testimony from 


the Medical Profession 
as to the value of that 


Great Restorative Wine 
Wilson’s 
Invalids’ Port 


e la Quina du Peres) 
The ONE preparation 
this that 


has received so many 


on market 


written endorsements 
the Canadian 
Medical Authorities. 
The supreme 
Wilson's 
Port is in the good it 
will DO YOU. 


Big Bottle. Ask YOUR Doctor. 


122 


from 


merit 


of Invalid’s 





Cc. M. C: GARTER 


FOR MEN 
Most men wear garters nowadays. Try our 
garter when next in need, thebest garter 
made, trom your haberdasher or direct, 25c. 
c.H. WESTWOOD MFG. CO-LToD 
B42 WELLINGTON ST). w TORONTO 





NO HAIR NO PAY 


We grow hair on baldestheads. Only requires 
a short time to stop falling hair and cure any 
scalp disease. Enclose stamp. Particulars free, 


E. B. JACKSON & CO. 
DEPT. W-45, KALAMAZOO, MiCHe 


CORNS, HOOFY-SKIN, WARTS, BUNIONS 








Cured by SPIDER, the Infallible Corn Re- 
mover. It never fails to remove Corns. Makes 
walking a pleasure. 25e per packet; or 3 
packets for 50c., post free.—The Alcema Drug 
Co., Dept. Z, Harrogate, Eng. 

We have received thousands of Testimonials 


in favor of SPIDER. 
We return your money if it does not remove 
your Corns. For free trial send post card. 











MOST ECONOMICAL 
Healthful and Satisfactory 


For old or new houses are Hard- 

wood Floors 

If you contemplate building or refurnishing it 

is safe to consider that no outlay will so furnish 

and enrich a dwelling as fine hardwood floors. 
I nave 13 years’ experience in Torontoand know 





an how. Estimates Free Weite for Prices. 
GEORGE KNOWLES, * Her TORONTO 











| STOVE POLISH 


‘Black Knight’’ Stove 


Polish was made for women 
—made to save them work, 


worry and weariness, 
‘Black Knight’’ is the 
easy-to-shine Stove Polish. 
Just a few light rubs, with 
cloth or brush, brings a 
brilliantly black polish that 
lasts. 
It’s ready to use —no 
mixing—no soiling hands— 
no dirty work—and cheaper 
than any other because it 
goes farther and you geta 
bigger can for roc. 

Get “Black Knight” at your 
dealer's—or send toc. for a large 
can free postpaid. 

THE F. F. DALLEY CO. LIMITER, 
Hamilton, Ont. 19 
Makers of the famous “2 in 1” Shoa Polish. 














Don’t Drink Water 


unless it has pasred through a 


“Galvo”’ Filter 


Even the best of town water, how 
ever clean looking,isneverfreefrom 
gerins, but you can free it absolute- 
ly and destroy every harmful mole 
cule in suspension with the electric 
current provided in the ‘'Galvo 





Outside View 


Inside View 


Safeguard the health of your family by placing a ‘‘Galvo” 
Filter on every tap. 


PRICE 50c. PREPAID 


Write us for Iliustrated Circular with 
proofs. Agents wanted everywhere 


THE ANTI-SPLASH FILTER CO. - Owen Seund, Ont. 




















It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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DETROIT TAPE SELLER IS SURE ; 
TO REPLACE STRING OR SEALING WAX 
A neat, attractive piece of furniture for your counter which reduces expense, uses gum- 
med cloth or paper tape, doing away with the old troublesome string or sealing wax. 44 
Send for Descrip- : j i 
end for Descrip- Robt, Mitchell Co., 1216 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
4 ‘ 
A NARROW ESGAPE! E. PULLAN 
f i , 
rom a bald head, but the hair was saved by the use of Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king of waste 
paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 
; any quantity, also rags, metals, etc. Orders prompt- 
WR be ts ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 
WH, VAC Y os THE) | S : 2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
au Phone, Main 4693. TORONTO. 
an absolutely harmless preparation guaranteed to give MADAME DUCHATELLIER 
a clean, healthy scalp and te remove dandruff, the SOLE INVENTOR OF 
greatest cause of falling hair, Money refunded if it APPLIANCES 
does not do this. 
Write for infor.nation to-day, -— For Modifying the Shape 
| of the Nose. Patent S.G 
Cc. H. Hughel & Company } D.G.(France and Abro1d) 
417 Queen Street East, . . Toronto Narrows, Straightens, 
Reduces Noses all Shapes, 
and suitable for all cases. 
Special Treatment for esl 
Red Noses, Blackheads, Acne, spots, Wrinkles and 
e Flabbiness completely eradicated and the complexion 
beautified by Creme de Beaute. Beaume d'Orient. 
‘ - Poudre de Riz “Sans Pareille.” Please Note. Postage 
on letter to F: ance 5 cents Beware of Contrefits. 
v rl Ina Only address: 209, Rue St. Honore, PARIS Franca 
a d restores every nerve in the 
n Phosphonol body to its proper tension, re- 
stores vim and vitality. Makes you strong and 
vigorous. Phosphonol will make you a new 
nD person. Phosphonol is your medicine regardless 
of your condition or age, allforms of nerve weak 
ness, despondency, mental worry are atonce dis- 
a pelled. Price $3 a box, or two for $5. Mailed to 
enuine any address. The Scobell Drug Company. 
Dpt. B., St. Catharines, Ont. 
pS ___ 
Beware 
of 
icin A Martyr Te Headaches? 
Imitations 
**NA-DRU-CO” 
Sold -— 
on the Headache Wafers 
Merits wi make te ceméortatte for yeu again. 
They reficve the werst heederke in 86 
of rainuies or loss. 
(2 —*LIMITED —_ Minard’s _— . 
Be rcESEORS TO C.C RICHARDS & ; NATIONAL DRUG and CHEREACAL CO. 
va YARMOUTH. N.S. Liniment of Canada, Ubnilted, Montreel, Sa of 
The’ Neal Treatment 
will free you from the awful bondage of the drink habitin three 
short days, Tne cure will be lasting because the Neal cure kills » 


the desire for alcohol. Though it works so rapid and radical a 
change, it is absolutely safe 


Write for particulars, or phone North 2087. 


NEAL INSTITUTE, 78 St. Albans, - Toronto 


A. T. Wilson, Manager 











It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Convincing 
Advertising 








The kind that sells goods must be done through mediums 
which COMMAND RESPECT. 


THE DAILY AND WEEKLY 
WITNESS 


have for SIX’1 Y YEARS been the exponents in Canada of 
UNTAINTED NEWS, HIGH CLASS JOURNALISM and 
CLEAN ADVERTISING. 

Strong locally and throughout Canada, they are 
IDEAL MEDIUMS to figure ina GENERAL CAMPAIGN. 

They are read in the HOMES OF REFINEMENT 
and PURCHASING POWER. The advertiser receives 
the full measure of benefit by being associated with this 
high-class of paper and constituency. 
































Eliminate all chance when preparing your lists for 
your fall campaign. Use the papers you know 
are good and which will get you returns. 


USE THE WITNESS. 


Rates from all Advertising Agencies or from 


The Witness 


Montreal, Que. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 








¢ 
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saeco BERNE = 


The Man Who 
Doesn’t Know 


goes to his Tailor and quite naturally says 
he wants to get a Blue Serge Suit. To 
the inexperienced, one serge looks about 
as well as another---when new--- 


The Man Who Knows 


will accept nothing in a Blue Serge 
or Cheviot but a 


* VICKERMAN™ 


he having proved the excellence of this 
maker’s goods by personal use, or on 
the recommendation of someone who had 
thoroughly tested them. 








Vickerman’s 


Serges and Cheviots 
WEAR WELL AND NEVER FADE 











NISBET & AULD, Limited 


TORONTO 


SOLE WHOLESALE SELLING AGENTS IN CANADA 








lt is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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*20 OVERCOAT - 


to measure 


(CARRIAGE & DUTY PAID) 


FOR *8.60 


Gurzon’'s $8.60 Overcoat has 
been valiued by clients at $20. 




















All Curzoa clothing is sold with a 
guarantee (satisfaction given or money 
returned) and is produced from genuine 
British Textiles. 


MADE FROM REAL BRITISH MATERIALS. 


Greatest attention is paid to the cutting 
of every individual order, and the style 
of production is equal to anything sold 
anywhere at twice and thrice the money— 
at least, this is what the Curzon cliéntele 
say about the Curzon $8.60 Overcoat. 


Then there is the tailoring. As is well 
known, London is the hub of the tailoring 
craft,and Messrs. Curzon Bros.,as practical 
tailoring experts themselves, are in a 
position to secure the most qualified 
workmeninthetrade. Forall these reasons 
Curzon tailoring is sold with the following guarantee: 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY RETURNED IN FULL. 
One Silver and Two Gold Medal Awards. 

Our methods appeal to the thought(ul man: that is perhaps why we 
number among our cliéntete such well-known men as the following :— 
Rev. R. J. Campbeil, Hon. G. E. Foster, M.P., Horatio Bottomley, M.P. 
Lieut.-Col. A. E. Beicter, Lient.-Co]. Dr. S. H. Glasgow, Hon. R. R. 
Fitzgerald, Rev. Canon Davidson, Cente. Ubaldo Beni, J. P. Downey, 
M.P., W. H. Doyle, M.P., Hon. F. W. Aylmer, Mr. Eustace Miles, 
Dr. T. R. Allinson, Major-Gen. J. C. Kincbant, Mr. Matheson Lang, 
Mr. Montague Hoibein. 





Fill in a post card and address same to us as below, asking for our 
latest assortment of inaterials. Tcgeiherc with patterns, we send you 
fashion-plates and complete instructions for accurate self-measurement, 
tape measure, all sent free and carriage paid. We dispatch your order 
within seven davs, and if you do not approve, return the goods, and 
we will refund the money. 


Address for Patterns: 
CURZON BROS.,o/o THE CLOUGHER SYNDICATE (Dept. ‘39 
449 Spadina Avenue, TORONTO. ONTARIO. 


$20 SUIT OR OVERCOAT TO MEASURE FOR $8.60 
: The World’s 
Measure 
Tailors, 


60/62 CITY ROAD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


West End Depet: PEMBROKE HOUSE,133 & 135 OXFORD ST., LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Please mention this paper. 
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Seven of the Best Books 





THE STORY OF 
TECUMSEH 


By Norman Gurd, D.C.L. 


Uniform with ‘Story of 
Brock’ in Canadian 
Heroes Series. 
Illustrated in colors from 
original paintings made 
specially for the book by 
prominent | Canadian ar 
tists, also many illustra 
tions in half-tone. 
Cloth, $1.00 net 


SONGS OF THE 
PRAIRIE 
B 


y 
Robert J. C. Stead 


Lambskin, $1.00: velvet 
calf, $1.25. Miniature 
form only. 

A beautiful and tasty vol- 
ume. Everyone who loves 
the open spaces and the 
free air of the woods and 
prairies will revel in this 
book. A man’s book. 


THE FOURTH 
WATCH 


By 
H. A. Cody. M.A. 


Author of ‘The Frontiers- 
man’ 
Price, $1.25 

Mr. Cody has in this vol- 
ume given us a_ very 
strong book. His previous 
work, ‘The Frontiersman,’ 
has been a_ tremendous 
success. 





FROM TENDER- 
FOOT TO SCOUT 


By 
Anna C. Ruddy 


Profusely illustrated, 
cloth, $1.25 
The best boy’s book we 
have ever published 
This will undoubtedly be 
the boy’s book of the 


season. 





THE DIARY OF 
MRS. JOHN GRAVES 
SIMCOE 


Wife of the First Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the 
Province of Upper 
Canada, 1792-1796 
With Notes and a Biogra- 

phy by 


J. Ross Robertson 


contains 237 
illustrations 


140 pages ; 


Cloth, large 8vo. $3 net. 





THE SECOND 
CHANCE 


By 
‘Nellie L. McClung 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.25 

Mrs. McClung’s books are 
becoming more’ popular 
every day. Readers every 
where still continue’ to 
talk of them. In her vol- 
umes \ the author has 
touched the heart-strings 
of the people. 





FATHER LACOMBE: THE BLACK ROBE VOYAGEUR 


By Katherine Hughes 


With a Preface by Sir William C. Van Horne 


Containing 18 Illustrations. 


Cloth, $2.50 net. 


The story of a remarkable personality well told. It embodies the whole history of the 
making of the West in its pages. 











ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher 


29-37 Richmond Street West, 


TORONTO, ONT. 














It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Are You Afflicted | 
With The > 


Or have you a friend who is? 


We will Cure you. 
and desire for liquor. 
Hypodermic injections. 


The Gatlin Institute, : - 
A. Hargrave, Mer. 





ADVERTISING 





The GATLIN Treatment under contract in THREE days removes all craving 
It is acknowledged to be the most successful treatment in the world. 
Home treatment for those that cannot come to the institute. 


Cail or write for Booklet, Copies of Contracts, Etc. 










SECTION 


No 


- 428 Jarvis Street, Toronto 


Phone North 4538 








After your next shave 
make it a point to rub 
on a little 


, ’ ‘ Really, there's nothing 

equal to it for soothing 
It 
is absolutely pure talc, 


an irritated skin. 


refined and  daintily 


perfumed, 


At All Druggists 
25c 


Sovereign Perfumes 
Limited 


Toronto 
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World Wide 


Recognition 


accords to this brand a reputa- 
tion above all other briar pipes. 


All dealers sell them 
Most smokers smoke them 


Made in a wide variety of styles. 
and sold at prices that vary 
according to size and material, 
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.. HOME MASSAGER .«. 


BUVERY woman whispers to her soul her God-inspired desire, and 

her right, and her duty, to be beautiful—to attain symmetry and 
grace-to bless those about her with the most infinite charm of her 
sex. We teach you how to secure this beauty. 

A daily massage, wlthout inconvenience or expense to every home. 

Three different applicators for face, scalp and body, for massaging 
of the organs of digestion, also for INFANTS; local distress will 
immediately vanish. 

One application after’ shaving gives proper blood circulation. The 
massager has copious life giving qualities, renews the consumed cells 
and constructs new tissues. 

This newly invented machine does not pound the flesh, but opens the 
pores gendy and improves the health. It is operated by meansof 
eonnection on any water faucet. Price $3.75. Sold under guarantee 
on approval, . 
Write THE MANUFACTURERS AGENCY, Dept. A., for full particulars. 

239 Victoria 8t., Toronto 
Agents wanted everywhere Special terms to 
for this wonderful invention. General Agents. 











BRIGHTEN FURNITURE 


From time to time furniture of all styles and descriptions 


























It adds needs an application of polish to give it a better tone. The It lends 
men in the business—those who understand qualities and re- 
quirements—are agreed that for such a purpose 
Lustre julremen } 4 Ch:rm 
és 99 A 
ROYAL GEM 
To the (V EN EER) To the 
has no equal It cleans and polishes at the same time, giv- 
Finish ing a brilliant lustre even o old furniture, covering the Effect 
scratebes and leaving the surface smooth and clean. 
THE CAPITAL MFG. COMPANY 
197 Sparks St., Ottawa 312 Yonge St., Toronto 
67 Bleury St., Montreal ad 














Jaeger, the Warmest 
Underwear Made! 


Weight for weight, JAEGER is the warmest and 
most sanitary underwear made. 


Made ot absolutely pure wool stockinet web, fin- 
ished with pure wool facings, cut and made with 
care and the experience of 30 years. 


JAEGER PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR r 


is the most sanitary, the safest and most comfort- 
able underwear made. 


Guaranteed against shrinkage. 


Dr. Jaeger woe, System Co., Ltd. . 


231 Yonge Street, Toronto 
316 St. Catherine St. West, Montrea! 
Steele Block, Portage Ave., Winnipeg 
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A Kodak Lesson 


from Motion Pictures 


‘Che exactions of the motion picture film business are un- 
equaled in any other department of photography and, we 
believe, in any other line of manufacturing on a large scale. 


The maker of motion pictures requires high speed in 
the emulsion, for every exposure is necessarily a snap- 
shot and must often be made under poor light conditions. 
Ile requires absolute dependability in the product, for 
he irequently spends thousands of dollars to produce his 
picture play, and a failure to get good negatives would 
imewn not merely the waste of a few hundred feet of film, 
hut the loss of the thousands of dollars spent for special 
trains, and actors, and settings, and the weeks, perhaps 
months of time, spent in preparation. 


The motion picture man must have a film that is free 
from the minutest blemish. The picture that you see upon 
the curtain, say 15 x 20 feet in size, is approximately 
seventy thousand times as large as the tiny film upon 
which it was made. A spot the size of a pin head upon 
that film would show as large as your hat <a the curtain. 


The requirements then, are extreme speed, fineness of 
erain, absolute freedom from mechanical defects and de- 
nendability. The price of the film is a secondary considera- 
tion. First of all, it must be right. The competition for this 
business is purely a competition of quality and reliability. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the motion picture film used in 
America, and at least eighty per cent. of the motion picture 
film used the world over is KODAK FILM. 

Those very qualities of speed, mechanical perfection 
and dependability which make Kodak Film essential to 
the maker of motion pictures, make it best for your use. 





Then too, Kodak Film is properly orthochromatic (gives 
(he most practical rendering of color values), is absolutely 
vrotected by duplex paper from the offsetting of numbers, 
and is superior in keeping quality. 


Be sure that it is Kodak Film with which you load 
your Kodak, taking especial care when traveling that no 
substitution is practiced at your expense. Look for 
“Kodak” on the spool end and “N. C.” on the box. 


If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak film. 
CANADIAN KODAK COMPANY, LIMITED 
Toronto, Canada 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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YOU FEEL WELL 
DRESSED 


The basis of all good dressing is in 
the underclothing worn. 

You cannot either look or feel well 
dressed if your underwear is ill-fitting 
and uncomfortable. 

Your outer clothing will not sit well 
nor hang properly unless your under- 
clothing “fits” properly. 

People who recognize the value of be- 










ing properly dressed appreciate’ the 
necessity of “CEETEE” Underclothing. 
The success of “CEETEE” under- 


clothing is chiefly the result of the 
great care taken in its making and 
that it is the kind of underwear the 
people want. 

Every garment is made to FIT THE 
BODY, the material being shaped to 
the natural curves of the human forin 
in the actual process of knitting. 

It is all made with selvedge edges 
the edges being all carefully knittea 
(not sewn) together. 

Only the very finest of Australian 
Merino Wool is used in the making. 

It is so soft and clean that a baby 
could wear it without injury to its 
tender skin. 

We guarantee every “CEETEE” gar- 
ment to be absolutely unshrinkable. 

Made ir all sizes and weights for 
Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 

Worn by the Best People—Sold by 
the Best Dealers. Always ask for 
“CEETEE.,” 












MANUFACTURED BY 
The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Ltd. 


GALT, ONTARIO 195 









LOOK FOR THE SHEEP 
ON EVERY GARMENT 
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If you care for style, fit and 
comfort— 


Buy the 


The,collar that sets the 
way it is intended to— 


“close up.” 


Corliss-Coon 
Mace Collars 


Sold in the best shops. 


Complete style book upon 
request. 


20c. each: 3 for 50c. 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 


MAKERS 


Dept. U. TROY, N.Y. 
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or enjoy the outdoors at all, 
you will enjoy it better clad 
in one of our 
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Makers of 










Underwear, Hosiery and Sweaters _ 
For Men, Women and Children 































Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers 
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SHOPS OF 


(7 
6 


Toronto 


22 King St. West, P. Bellinger, Prop. 

426 Yonge St., 

102 & 104 Yonge St., - 
And 100 points throughout Canada. 


L-8-11 










bb 


Stewart Price, Manager 
H. A. Irving, Manager 


Comfort 


combined 
with 


Style 


NECESSARY com- 

bination for an out- 
er garment which you 
have to wear 4 or 5 
months in the year. 


Fashion-Craft in clothing ) 
means more than a 
name, but is Fashion— 
Craftily devised to be 
both artistic and useful. 


The Ulster shown, made 
from the latest patterns 
in fancy tweed, is a 
double-breasted 4-button 
coat, with a medium 
height collar— made with 
or without a strap across 


back. 


Made for looks as well 
as comfort—Will re- 
tain that look. 


Prices from $15.00 to 
$25.00 or $30.00 





TEA TATE, CL LT a a nS 














“It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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“Perfection” Ankle Support 


This is a steel support, which is easily fastened to the 





heel of the shoe, going up the back of the shoe and 






strapped above the ankle, giving support and comfort 





no other binding leather support can give. The 






“ Perfection ’’’ is recommended by hockey players and 






professional skaters. 






It is equally good for ladies and children and proves 





most efficient to weak ankles and a great aid to all 






skaters. 






Write for booklet to-day, which fully 
illustrates and describes the benefit 
to be derived by using these ankle 
supports. 








OWEN SOUND STEEL PRESS WORKS 


OWEN SOUND, - ONTARIO 










PERFECTION 
Ankle 
Support 


Pat. in Canada 
and United States. 


















Mfd. by 


OWEN SOUND 
STEEL PRESS 
WORKS 


Owen Sound, Ont. 
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When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 








HOTEL DIRECTORY 








Hotel Lenox 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Highest Grade Fireproof 
Ideal Location 
“SPECIAL:—Take public taxicab from depot to hotel at 
our expense, Instruct driver to charge service to Hotel 


Lenox. No extra charge in hotel rates 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for “‘ Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls.” 1t will be 
sent with our compliments. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 














HOTEL VICTORIA 
Chicago 


In the heart of wholesale, 
retail and theatrical district. 
Fireproof construction. 
$1.00 and up per day 


Remodeled and refurnished at an expense 
of over $150.000 


OPPOSITE LASALLE DEPOT 
Cor. Clark & Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER, Pres. 
CHAUNCEY T. KRYMER, Secty. 








HOTEL PLANTERS 
CHICAGO 
Tom Jones, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly moder European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations, Rates reasonable. 


One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 











RATES 





{ Rooms, ome person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


i, 


Wale 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


Pel mpl ret metre, 


Pel 81 ei Pape 


Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


1 Pet rapewe) ae SPP 


“oe 
“8! 


Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 

















WHEN IN OTTAWA 
STOP AT THE 


HOTEL 
CECIL 


The Tourist’s ‘Rendezvous’! 
Centrally situated for the 
theatres and shopping. Fur- 
nished throughout in Mission 
Oak. Every modern conveni- 
ence. Elaborate service. 


European and American Plans. 


WALTER B. WALBY 


PROPRIETOR 
Write for Tariff and Descriptive Literature. 
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WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster, B.C. 
P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50. 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 














WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., 
STOP AT 


’ ‘THE WASCANA’’ 
Opposite C.P.R. Station. RATES, $3.00 up. 

















Ganadians in the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take tourists 
into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 
tourists. By arranging in advance can 
meet the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


r 50th St. Subway 
ion and 53d &t 
Elevated. 








roadway” Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


sw and Firepreof. 


est Hotel Aceommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 











European Plan 
All Hardwood Floors 
and Or'ental Rugs 


Ten minutes’ walk 
to twenty Theatres 











Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout 





MACLEAN’S—ADVE 


Say you saw the ad. 


RTISING SECTION 


WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 





In the centre of the 
Theatre, 

Shopping and 
| Business District 
} 


Has Large 
Convention Hall 


“Grand 
Roof Garden 
Cafe” 


Music from 6 p.m. 
to 12 p.m. 














Every room has private bath 





| European plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up 
L. W. TULLER, Prop. 









The Tobin 
Simplex puts 
it ‘‘up to you”’ 


There are no‘ gun” troubles with the Tobin Simplex, Its 
work is instant and accurate and it works with the involuntary 
muscle ot your shooting ‘inger—for shooting becomes more than 
a mere mechanical process—and in the short space of time it 
takes to flash the thought from brain to trigger finger the 

















| Sim Gun 
| plex 
| has done its part, You think of your 
| target—and it's yours! The reason is the 
| scrupulous care that is taken in the sel- 
| ection of the material that goes into 
| even the most minute parts. 

Every ‘‘Tobin” carries a “money-back' 
| guarantee—you either receive 100 per 
| cent, gun with complete satisfaction, or, 


you get back your money.—Priced from 
$20 to $210. 


| Write for our New Catalogue 


| The Tobin Arms Mfg. 

| Co., Limited 
Winnette Street, 

Woodstock, - Ontario 







in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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WINTER 
TRAVEL 


Every year sees a large increase in the number of Canadians 
who spend the winters in the south or abroad, where they can 
enjoy all the summer: sports during the winter season. 


The service of our Travel Department is at the disposal of 
our subscribers. Information about hotels, resorts, routes of 
travel, etc., will be gladly given without charge. 


Write us, stating your intended ‘tinerary. 


Travel Department 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-149 University Avenue 
Toronto, Canada 


© wewee + 
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_ Any Way You Look At It 
meme We & KK. MOTORS <oemmmen 


Are a Good Buy. 

They are made for small launches, 
tenders and row boats and are guaran- 
teed to develop 2% h.p. 

The No Cranking and Reversible 


features give ease of control. Outfit 
complete, including everything but gaso- 
lene pipe and tank. Costs only $65.00. 


A card will bring Catalogue “Ww” 


W. and K. MOTOR CO. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 



















The Razor that is Full of Good Steel 





7H moonen 


| SETS > - ¥ 


the ne 


‘“KING CUTTER ”’ Price $2.00 each 





OKER’S ‘'TREE”’ BRAND RAZORS are the best yet produced, the finest shaving apparatus known to mankind. 
It’s allin the steel, tempering and grinding. These razors are tempered by a secret process known only by the 
factory of H. Boker & Co., that’s why they keep their edge. You don’t have to strop a Boker razor every time you shave, 
its edge is so hard and keen that your beard cannot dull its edge if your face is properly washed and lathered before you 
shave. Try one and be convinced. 


Write for our free booklet, ‘Some Pointers for Gentlemen who Shave Themselves.” 


McGILL CUTLERY COMPANY, Registered, P.0. Box sso, Montreal, Can. 














The Finest Fishing Resorts in 


America 


TRUNK LOCATED IN THE “HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO” 
ILWAY REACHED BY 


ResTeM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 8YSTEM 


THE DOUBLE TRACK TOURIST ROUTE 








THE KIND YOU CATCH AND WHERE THEY ARE CAUGHT 


MUSKOKA LAKES—Black Bass, Pickerel, Salmon Trout. 

KAWARTHA LAKES=—Speckled Trout, Blaok Bass and Maskinonge. 

LAKE OF BAYS-—Speckled Trout, Salmon Trout and Black Bass. 
ALGONQUIN PARK-—Speckled Trout, Black Bass and Salmon Trout. 
TEMAGAMI PARK—Black Bass, Lake Trout, Speckled Trout, Wall-eyed Pike. 
LAKE NIPISSING—Black Bass, Maskinonge, Pickerel, Pike. 

GEORGIAN BAY~—Black Bass, Salmon Trout, Lake Trout, Pickere)l, Pike, 


OPEN SEASONS 


BLACK BASS—June 16th to April 14th following year. 

SPECKLED TROU T—May Ist to September 14th. 

SALMON TROUT AND LAKE TROUT—December Ist to October 31st following year. 
MASKINONGE~— June 16th to April 14th following vear. 

PICKEREL—May 16th to April 14th following year. 


Write for copy of “HAUNTS OF FISH AND GAME,” giving full particulars of game laws, license 
regulations, maps, etc., to any of the following agents--A. E. Duff, Union Station, Toronto, Ontario; 
J, Quinlan, Bonaventure Station, Montreal. 


W.E. DAVIS G. T. BELL H. G. ELLIOTT 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal Asst. Pass. Traffic Mgr., Montreal Gen Pass. Agt., Montreal 























Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers 
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ON’T you envy the man who can smoke a pipe? 

Don’t you envy the pleasure, comfort, and solace 
the pipe gives him? Perhaps memories more or less 
vivid of a vandalized taste and scorched tongue have made you 








va 
sore on pipe smoking? But, really, there’s no need to be. Smoke 

tuckett’s QRINOCO rosacco , 

and you will enjoy to the full all the comforting pleasures of the “sweet briar.” Fill up ‘ 

that old pipe of yours with this rare blend of Old Virginia. Then between puffs of bliss- a 

ful content you will be satisfied that nothing you know can touch it for a real good smoke. a 

Packed in Packages and Tins. Sold by most Every Dealer.® % 
TUCKETT LIMITED, HAMILTO'N, CANADA 4 

" SEER samme : 4 Ke pene “A 








¥) 
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This Picture Illustrates 


The Iron Stable Fittings manufactured and installed 
by us in the stable on the estate cf Sir H M. Pellatt 


Our Specialty 


is the furnishing of high-class stables, with fixtures that 
while exceedingly handsome n appearance, will also 
withstand the roughest usage, combined witha thorough 
sanitary system 

Write us for Catalogue “‘H,"’ 


It will interest every up-to-date horse owner 


The Tisdale Iron Stable Fittings 
Company, Limited 
19 Temperance St.,_ - TORONTO, ONT. 

















Invented by 


a British Razor YSC De Luxe catirely of British 


Officer material. 


The permanent popularity of a safety razor depends largely on the perfection of the 
blades. An enormous amount of care and thought has been devoted by us to this 
one point, with the result that we believe our 1911 blades are the very finest that 
have ever been produced. 








STYLE A. 


Milled handle in pigskin 
case and 10 
blades - ~- $6.00 


STYLE B. 


Fiuted handle in 
Russia leather 
case and 10 
blades - - $7.60 


Extra blades, 
packet of 10 /765c. 


Yorkshire 
Steel Co.,Ltd. 
30 Holborn, 


London, E.C. (England) 


The only ‘Razor that 
requires 


NO WIPING, 
NO TAKING 
APART, 

NO STROPPING. 


PERFECT 
ADJUSTMENT 


to suit any beard. 


Write for free 
Booklet to *‘B"’ 
Dept. 





A MOTOR BOAT YOU 
WILL BE PROUD OF 


There’s as much difference between motor 
boats as between horses. Our crafts «are 


thoroughbreds among motor boats. They 
have beautiful lines, elegant appearance, and 
sound body—straight-grained white oak and 
Touisiana red e¢ypress. Write for largest 
launch catalog issued in Canada, containing 
full particulars and illustrations of our run- THE GIDLEY BOAT CO., LTD. 
abouts, family launches, cabin cruisers, speed 


boats, ete. PENETANG, ° . ONTARIO 
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NECKTIE HOLDER 


Try one. Sold by all lead- 
ing gents’ furnishers, or 
mailed directon receipt of 


THE OXFORD 


Worn with any turn down 
collar, New and simple 
to operate. Saves the tie 
and the collar; time and 








temper. 25 cents. 
THE OXFORD NOVELTY) MANUFACTURING CO, 
OWEN SOUND ONTARIO 

















: USE SEALING MACHINE 


The old methods —twine and sealing wax-— are discarded in business these days and in their stead has been 


placed THE CRYSTAL 


a sealing machine with gummed tspe Tt does away with tying parcels with twine, is easily handled, works 
simply and saves time and money. Always succesful in operation. 


Writo for Catalogue. It explains why you can save money by using the Crystal Sealing Machine. 
CRYSTAL SEALING CO,, 204 Stair Building, TORONTO Phone Adelaide 199 




























ee 


CHALLENGE 


COLLARS 


PLAN YOUR BOAT 
IN WINTER TIME 


It may not be time yet to plan your vacation 
for next summer but it is time to consider 
plans for your pleasure craft if you are con- 
templating a purchase. We have produced 
the finest launches on the lakes, and with our 
wide experience and valuable connections, are 
now offering 


THE LATEST MODELS 


in launches, sail and auxiliary yachts, yacht- 
tenders, semi-speed and cruising launches. 
We carry in stock lengths 12 to 35 feet. Any 
size type built to order. CATALOGUE “R” 
SENT FOR THE ASKING. WRITE FOR A 
COPY. 


ROBERTSON BROS. 


| Foot of Bay St.. HAMILTON, ONT. 















WINTER COMFORT 


is assured to every wearer of 


“CHALLENGE” 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 
They have the same dull finish, texture and fit 
as the best linen collar, and won't wilt or crack. 
“Challenge” Collars can be cleaned with a rub 
from awet cloth. Always smart, always dressy. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell “Challenge” Brand 
send us 25c. for collar or 50c. for pair of 


cuffs. You'll be delighted. 
NEW STYLE{BOOK SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


The Arlington Co. of Canada, Limited 
54-56 Fraser Ave., Toronto 


WATERPROOF 























The “London” 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
is Always Under Your Control 


and is made with as tew parts as possible, so as toavoid the troubles so 
common in small engines. It is thoroughly tested and regulated, and is 
easily understood, easily started and easily worked. It will run at all 
times up to its rated capacity and is speeially adapted for light, reliable 


power, 
Write for Catalogue M12 


London Gas Power Co., Limited, London, Canada 
Mfd. for and Sold by The Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd., Brantford 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES TO VISIT 


South America and Panama Canal 


20,000 Mile Cruise, leaving New York Jan. 20, 1912 


Calling at Port of Spain, Pernambuco, Santos, Buenos Aires (Across the Andes). Punta 
Arenas (through the Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Para, 


Bridgetown, and a visit to the Panama Canal. Duration of Cruise 80 Days—Cost $350 
and up. 
OPTIONAL SIDE TRIPS EVERYWHERE 


Cruises de Luxe to the WEST INDIES 


Five Delightful Cruises to he West Indies, Panama Canal, Venezuela «4 Bermuda 


Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 


S. S. Moltke, (12,500 tons), 28 Days, Jan. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up 

S. S. Hamburg, (11,000 tons), 21 Days, Feb. 10, March 7, 1912, 125 “ 

S.S. Moltke, (12,500 tons), 16 Days, March 26, 1912, 85 “ 
EVERY LUXURY OF TRAVEL, EVERY REFINEMENT OF SERVICE INSURED 


Grand Annual Cruise to the Orient 


By the most palatial steamer afloat, S. S. “Victoria Luise” (16,500 
tons). Sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, on 78-Day 
Cruise to Madeira, Spain, the Mediterranean and the Orient. 
Cost, $325 and upward. The “Victoria Luise” is equipped with 
modern features providing every luxury and comfort on long cruises. 















Italy and Egypt 


Special Trip by the superb transatlantic liner, “Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria,” the largest and most luxurious steamer of 
the service. Leave New York, February 14, 1912, for 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche (Nice), Genoa, 
Naples and Port Said. To or from Port Said, $165 and up. 
To or from all other ports, $115 and up. 


Grand Annual Event 


AROUND THE WORLD 
i Py November, 1912, and February, 1913, by 


" 4 the large Cruising Steamship 
—~eme«! “VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons). 


Your comfort and pleasure assured. Send for 
booklets giving information, etc. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway New York 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 


St. Louis San Francisco 


65 
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By Four of the Most Luxurious Steamships in the World 
CARMANIA ™"sisssrens""*" LACONTA ‘itsso"sas" 
FRANCONIA “Suiscue” 

CARONIA 


Twin Screw 
20.000 Tons 


A La Carte dining 

service without additional charge. 

Stop overs, affording opportunities for side 

trips, and proceeding by subsequent steamer are allowed. 

Passengers are not required to book forthe entire cruise, as 

arrangements may be made to return by either the Lusitania or Mauritania from 

Liverpool, thereby enabling one to tour Central Europe at a considerable saving in both time 

and expense. 

From New York during the Winter Season of 1912, as follows ; 

“CARONIA,” Jan, 6, 1912 | Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche or { “GARONIA,” Feb. 20, 1912 

“FRANCONIA, Jiin, 20,1912 > Genoa, Naples, Alexandria aad Fisme 1 “CARM ” 

“LACONIA,” Feb. 3, 1912 | “omits call at Fiume on Feb. 20 and March 2 trips. | ““CARMANIA,” Mar. 2, 1912 
Sailing List,’’ “Rate Sheet’’ and “Steamer Plans,'’ as well as Booklets “"A New Way to the Old World,”’ “‘Mediterranean 

Egyptian-Adriatic Cruises,"’ ‘Caronia’’—-*‘Carmania’’—“* Francenia’’—‘‘Laconia’’ may be secured on application to Dept. P, 

at any of the Company’s offices or ageneies. 


CUNARD LINE 21-24 STATE STREET Boston, Philedelphia, Chicago. St.Louis, Minneapolis, San 
9 NEW YORK Francisco. Toronto, Mostreal, Winnipeg, or Local Agents 


The above ateamers are fitted with submarine signal apparatus and with Marconi’s system of wireless telegrapby. 
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Ross Sporting Rifles 


stand Canadian conditions 






~ aS The exhaustive tests which every “Ross” Sporting 
Model is subjected to enable us to absolutely 
guarantee every arm we sell. 


Sportsmen find in it the most accurate and the handiest of arms, and a 
wonderful big game getter. 


Even the model retailed at $25.00 will prove its accuracy and power along- 
side of any imported rifle. 


There is no disappointment in store for the Sportsman armed with a “ Ross.” 


Write for illustrated catalogue and name of nearest dealer 


ROSS RIFLE CO., - Quebec 












For Power, 


ARINE Speed and 
MOTORS Reliability 


ARE THE BEST ON THE MARKET 





Here are the specifications: Bore 3% inch, stroke 342 inch. Crank-shaft forged from 
solid weldless bar stock. Connecting rods drop-forged, fitted with removable bearing 
(both upper and lower). Crank-shaft wrist pin bearings are adjustable and securely held 
by two bolts. Gear water pump made entirely of bronze, and gear-driven. All water 
manifolds are of cast brass, polished. Upright timer of ample size, gear-driven, enclosed 
shaft and gears covered. Stopping and reversing switch is a part of the timer itself—no 
extra switch required. Intake valves are vertical. The cages are made of a fine grad 
of iron, while the valves are turned from bar steel. Springs and covers are of brass. 
Crank Case divided between base and cylinders, making easy excess te internal parts. 
Cylinders are one-piece type, with solid concave heads, easily cleaned when necessary, 
and the danger of water leaks is entirely eliminated. Lubrication 1s from three-feed 
gravity cup, feeding directly to each crank case through the intake valves, and is every bit 
as positive as force feed. Doesn’t the above sound to you like the real goods? Write 
for complete information regarding this or other sizes. We have them from 2% to 25 
H.-P. and ean ship the same day as order is received. 


LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR CO. 





110 HORTON STREET, JACKSON, MICH. a ane 

















wba t tai tu mention MacLern’s Magazine when writing advertisers 
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Canadian Northern Steamships 


LIMITED 


The Royal Line 











12,000 Tons 


THESE STEAMERS are equipped 

with the latest devices for the comfort 
and convenience of passengers, Marconi 
wireless, deep sea telephone, passenger 
elevators. Every room is ventilated by 
the thermo tank system, which warms or 
cools the fresh sea air and dlstributes it 
over the entire ship every five minutes. 
@ The engines are the latest type of 
turbines, ensuring a maximum of speed and 
a minimum of vibration. @ The private 
suites of apartments and the luxuriously 
appointed public cabins, treated after 
historic periods in decorative art, are un- 











Montreal, Quebec to Bristol 


(Summer Service) 


Halifax to Bristol 


(Winter Service) 


Triple Screw Turbine Steamers 


R.M.S. “Royal Edward” and “Royal George” 


18,000 Horse Power 


Holders of records between Great Britain and Canada 


excelled by anything on the Atlantic. 
The second and third cabin appointments 
have set a new standard of comfort and 
elegance for this class of accommodation. 
q The table service throughout is the best 
that leading chefs and excellently ap- 
pointed steward service can make it. 
@ If you desire an unbiased opinion on 
Ocean Travel, ask for a copy of ‘‘Wha/ 
people say of our service.” Q Sailings are 
made fortnightly between Montreal, 
Quebec and Bristol in Summer, and 
Halifax and Bristol in Winter. 


For all information apply to steamship agents, er te the following general agents of the Company: 


H. C. Bourlier, Canadian Northern Building, n ‘ 


Toronto, Ont. 


Guy Toombs, Canadian Northern Building, - - Montreal, Que. 
P. Mooney, 123 Hollis Street, - : - - Halifax, N.S. 
A. H. Davis, 272 Main St., - : - Winrgipeg, Mas. 











It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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13 Years Under Water 





Copyr't. by ——. 
Und. & Und. a 





















Ser SUES f, = 
~- 5 1 HE illustration showsa Remington-UMC 


45-70 service cartidge as it looked 
when found on the resurrected “Maine.” 
| The case shows in a marked way the 
~ effect of its thirteen years’ battering by 
the sea. Yet tests proved the primer and 
powder charge in perfect condition. 


We have emphasized the sure-fire, ac- 


curacy and penetration of Rem/ngton-UMC 


metallic cartridges in all makes of arms under 
all conditions for over fifty years. 


We present this remarkable test of the 
dependability of Reméngton- as em- 
phatic proof of our claim. 


Can sportsmen the world over ask for 
any more conclusive reason for specifying 


Remington- UMC — the perfect shooting 


combination 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company 
299 Broadway New York 














SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


PREMIER CARRIER OF THE SOUTH 
THE POPULAR ROUTE SOUTH 
Aiken, Augusta, Florida, Cuba, Atlanta. Memphis, Chattanooga, 
New Orleans, Mexico, California 
AND THE OTHER CHIEF CITIES AND RESORTS SOUTH 


INCLUDING 
Tryon, Hendersonville, Asheville 
and “The Land of the Sky” 


6 Through Trains from New York---Daily 6 


Affording Perfect Dining and Sleeping Car Service 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET *“ WINTER HOMES IN THE SOUTH” 
NEW YORK OFFICE—264 Fifth Avenue (Corner 29th Street) 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent 


Ss. H. HARDWICK H,. F. CARY 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


N.B.—Southern Railway System embraces territory offering unusually attractive and remunerative places 
for investment in agriculture, fruit culture, farming and manufacturing 




















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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and SOUTH AMERICA 








x “Taurentic” * 


Largest and Finest in the Trade 
FROM NEW YORK 


JAN. 20 





By the New Triple-Screw Steamer 


$150 and Upward 














’ WHITE STAR LINE ~w~ 


PANAMA CANAL , BEAUTIFUL EGYPT 
The WEST INDIES ‘) . 


2 DELIGHTFUL CRUISES || 4 PLEASURE VOYAGES 


FEB, 24 














31 Days 
Booklet and Map Folder on Fequest 
WHITE STAR LINE, NINE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Offices and Agencies Everywhere 
Fn cali 








The RIVIERA 
and SUNNY ITALY 








By the Mammoth Steamers 


“Adriatic” * “Cedric” 


Largest British Mediterranean 
Steamers 


FROM NEW YORK 


JAN. 10 | JAN. 24 |S 
FEB. 21 | MARCH 6 


Detailed Itineraries 0n Request 





























GO TO 


BERMUDA 


40 hours from Frost to Flowers. 


$10 Up Round Trip from New York 
[win Screw S.S. ‘‘Bermudian,”’ 10,518 tons 
Displacement, sails Jan. 24th, 31st, and every 
Wednesday thereafter at 10 a.m. Bilge keels, 
electric fans, wireless telegraphy, suites de luxe, 
with private bath ; orchestra. 


Fastest, newest and only steamer landing passengers at the 
dock in Bermuda, Average temperature in winter 65° Golf, 
Tennis, Bathing, Boating and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New S.S. ‘*Guiana’’ and other Steamers 
fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts. Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martin- 
ique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For illustrated pamphliets apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO.. General Agents, 
Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 


Canadian Agents: 

MONTREAL, P.Q.. W. H.- Clancy, 130 St. James St,; w. ‘H. 
Henry, 286 St. James St.; Thos. Cook & Son, 530 St. Catherine 
West; J. G. Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner St. ; Hone & 
Rivet, 9 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 

TORONTO, OWT., A. F. Webster & Co., Cor. King and Yonge 
Streets; Thar. Cook & Son, 216 Confederation Life Building ; 
R. M. Melville, Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts.; or any Ticket 
Agent, or QUEBEC §,S. Co., Ltd, Quebec. 
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1% Horse Power 
For 14 Hours 
For 1% Cents 


We know this Caille Perfection Special to be 
absolutely the greatest engine value on the market 
Built by automobile men with automobile machinery 
—runs economically on kerosene or gasoline—your 
two hands the only tools you'll need. The simplest 
construction of any power plant—your 14-year old 
boy can take care of it. Made of the finest material. 
every moving part works as smooth and sweet as 
a watch. Our free book tells how we meke a better 
engine at a lower price than our competitors. Write 
for free book and 15.day free trial ‘offer. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
324 Second Street Detroit, Mich 


$48 


Complete and 
Ready to Run 
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HIS is for a six horse- 
power Toledo Marine 
Motor Complete. Schelber carburetor, high grade 
electrical equipment, propeller outfit, etc. 


in order to take advantage of this special 
offer send for our beautifully illustrated 
catalog, ‘““M,” which describes this wonderful 
engine in detail. 

We make five sizes, from three to eighteen horse- 
power, and from one to three cylinders. Prices 
proportionately low. . 


Fully guaranteed, simple and reliable. 


THE UNIVERSAL MACHINE COMPANY 


Ridge Street - : Bowling Green, Ohio 








A| DOUBLE MARVEL 


PRICE—AND—QUALITY 


In few advertise- | The motor at the 
ments do you find price quoted is 14 
the prices’ of horse-power com- 
motors quoted, plete, ready to be 
We quote ours— set up in your boat. 
$37.00, because The best of ma- 
we fear no terials and 
competition. wy finest work- 
It is a mar-  manship are 
vel of econ- guaranteed. 
omy. We build 
motors 
from 14 
Bto thirty 
Bhorse- 
po wer. 






















Agents 
Great 
Proposition. 


Write for our illustrated cata- 
log -it will interest you, 


GILMORE-CRAGG MOTOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
601 Wayne Co. Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 




















If you are about to build a new fire- 
proof building or intend to remodel an 
old structure, give us the opportunity 
to submit designs for the ornamental 
stairways. 


Dennis Iron Stairs are noted for their 
handsome appearance. They are found 
in many of the most modern bank, 
office and mercantile buildings erected 
in Canada during the last few years. 


GET IN TOUCH 


? with us and secure particulars about 
the cost of installing one or more sets 
of Dennis Iron Stairs in your building. 
You can have any design you desire 
from the most simple to the most 
elaborate and ornate. 





Put DENNIS Ornamental 
Stairs In Your Building! 














LIMITED 


London Canada 


ENNIS “S82 























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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ANEW IDEA and a NEW SHIP 


(hree Short Yachting Cuises 
PUtothe WEST INDIES ~S 
13 Days*7533 19 Days 1008 


O Bermuda— Nassau — 
gia N Havana, 3100 miles—13 
! days, $75.00 up. December 

; 23rd (covering the Holiday 
season) and January 10th, 
after the Hclidays. 


To Nassau— Havana — 
Kingston and Colon. 19 
days—4600 miles—$100.00 
up. January 27th. 

Rates include meals and 
berth the entire cruise. First 
cabin only. Everything 
new, sweet and clean. No 
cargo. Ample ballast. Ship 
remarkably steady. 

Electric fans in all rooms 
~—and forced ventilation 
from deck. 

Knowing the popularity of 
their short vacation cruises to 
North lands, the Red Cross 


Line are sendingtheirsplendid 
new TOURIST STEAMSHIP 


STEPHANO 


to the West Indies on short 
cruises,enabling _ 
busy profession- 


' al or business 
men and women, for the first time, to cruise among the tropical 
West Indies islands in limited time and at moderate cost. 













AL 


ee he | 

















Sea sports, swimming pool, excellent cuisine, orchestra. 
Number limited to 150—no crowding on ship, or at 
portsofcall. Ship lands at dock, avoiding unpleas- 
ant transfers in small tenders. 


An Early Booking Advised 
Limit Will Not be Exceeded 
‘ +§Jend Tor Testrated Booklet Y 


BOWRING & CO. 17STATE ST., NEW YORK 
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Natural Humidity : 


on a balmy spring day is 
from 60% to 70% but in 
the average stove or 
furnace heated house in 
winter, the moisture in 
the air drops as low as 
25% or even less, 

Such dried out, parched 
air seriously affects the 
throat and lungs and 
general vitality of the 
whole family, as well as 
being destructive to 
furniture, books and 
woodwork, But the homes 
that rejoice in a " 


*<Good Cheer’’ 


Circle Waterpan Furnace 


have nature’s moist balmy air warming—not parching—throughout 
the entire house. They have a healthy heat because of the cons- 
truction of the big circle waterpan. 
This encircles the furnace—it is 
big — commodious — sensible — it 
holds several times as much water 
as the makeshift pan inthe average 
Furnace—it is placed just at the 
proper position to catch the incom- 
ing air, to give it extra moisture 
before it gets to the heating surface 
and thus the air supplied to every 
room is almost as humid as the 
outside atmosphere. 
You will benefit in Health and 
save in Pocket by installing the 
Good Cheer. We will gladly 
send you our literature 
fully explaining 
all about it. 
10 


- 
— 


























The James Stewart Mfg. Co., Limited 
Woodstock, Ont. — Winnipeg, Man. 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers 
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Have at least ONE brick fireplace in the new home you are planning. 


Better still, have a Milton Brick Fireplace in bedroom, dining-room and den, as 
well as in the hall, 


It takes a fireplace to make home really homelike. 


Our catalogue shows attractive designs in Milton Brick Fireplaces, and tells 
how little they cost. May we send you a copy—FREE? 


MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO., Limited - MILTON, ONT. 


TORONTO OFFICE, JANES BUILDING. 




















Another Improvement in 


“Hecla” Furnaces 


The fire pot is the most effective radiating 
surface in a warm air furnace. ‘That is why 
every manufacturer seeks to increase that surface 
by the addition of cast iron flanges, or pins, or 
corrugations. As each of these flanges or pins 
covers a large part of the primary suface of the 
fire pot, there is a limit to the number of such 
cast flanges as can be effectivelv used. 

The ‘‘Helca’’ Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire 
Pot is a step far in advance of any other fire pot. 
Instead of thick and sandy cast iron flanges 
those in the ‘‘Hecla’’ are steel and are neatand clean Being uniform, they can be set so 
close together that, where we formerly used 19 cast iron flanges we now use 97 steel ones 
without covering any more of the primary surface of the pot. 

Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots provide twice as much effective radiating surface as any 
other fire pot made, and in consequence radiate far more heat with the same amount of fuel. 


In a test extending over two years, Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots showed a saving 
of 11° in fuel over cast flanged pots. 











Our Catalogue explains oiher exclusive ‘‘Hecla’’ features 60 


viz.; Patent Fused Joints, Individual Grate Bars, Etc. 


Clare Bros. & Co., Limited . Preston, Ont. 

















It will pay you to answer advertisements, 
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SE 1 PENNE YN EN SP PEI OR PILI I CSN OE HO UBAIMBI HE 


This book is for the members of the firm, 
managers and heads of gp csinanannn 


It was an expensive book to produce---and, therefore, we ask you in sending 
for it, to use your business letter head and state the position you occupy with your 
firm---to aid us in avoiding useless waste. The subject of the book is 





=> 





Dictation on the 


” Edison Business Phonograph 


: Splitting the other ia 


four-Fifths 


This book probably contains a lot of 
things that you already know and some 
things that you may not know. It is 
every bit of it about the advantage of 
using the Edison Business Phonograph 
in handling correspondence. 


The Edison Business Phonograph 
is the business appliance that conserves 
the time and energy of your highest 
salaried men. Most other appliances, 
rapid copying machines, addressing 
. machines, envelope sealers, stamp 
stickers, etc., merely trim the edge of 


A copy of this book may also be obt 


ained by writing to 


expense on stenographers’ and office 
boys’ wages. 

There is a place on your desk for 
this book, there is a place in your mind 
for the facts which it contains, just as 
there is a place in your office for the 
great business system which it advo- 
cates—-no matter what the size or 
character of your business. 


INCORPORATED 
213 Lakeside Ave., Orange,N.J., U.S.A 
any of the following dealers 


J.M. Lemieux, 26 Notre-Dame E., Montreal, Que. R.S. Williams & Sons Co., 
Ltd., 143 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 421 
McDermott Ave., Winnipeg,Man. M.W. Waitt & Co., Ltd., 558 Granville St., 


Vancouver, B.C. 

















Write for Samples of; 


SEAL 
BRAND 


CARBON PAPER 


For Typewriter, Pen 


284 YONGE ST. 
bre] Te). aod ats 


A CANADA 
eK and Pencil. 
axle RUBBER 
U 8 ie & STEEL 
7” MFG. Cu STAMPS 
93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
sme)-10)) be eee) 2. o_o 








No. 65—VICTOR INKSTAND 











Feature Neatness! 


In the office, on your desk—and nothing 
serves better than a VICTOR INKSTAND. 


‘ ” : l=} > 
It combines four desk necessities in one, 


' PADMORE’ 
inkstand, paper weight, pin cup and pen 


BILLIARD TABLES holder, a 


Made of fine crystal glass with rubber 
top, cover slides backward and forward. 








were selected for the Championship of the World, 1909, 
the Amateur Championship in Wales, 1919, 
and the Amateur Championship of iceland. 1911. 
Photo lilustrated Cata- 
' logue on application to 


THOS. PADMORE & SONS 
Contractors to 
H.M. Government 
| 118 EDMUND 
: STREET 


BIRMINGHAM 
ENGLAND 


For Sale by all Canadian Stationers. 


The Weeks-Numan Company 


Largest Inkstand Manufacturers 
in the World. 


39-41 PARK PLACE, ,y 


_ NEW!YORK 
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SANITARY 
HEATING 
STRONGLY 
BUILT 
SIMPLE 
CONSTRUC- 
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CHANGEABLE 
SECTIONS 
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WELL 
construction FITTED 
exclusive with the "Sovereign." It ensures rapid PARTS 
and free circulation; quick heating capacity ; and SAPS 


OPERATION 


RELIABLE 
To get all the comforts of the hot water system of heating, CONTROI 


prevents the generation of steam. 


together with economy and smoothness of operation, instal a 
“Sovereign.” Made by the most expert makers of house-he ating 


apparatus in Canada 
~ 4 >< 
The Dictionary of Heating” free to anv Address. SAVES 
THE 
COAL 


QUICK 
HEAT 


HOT WATER ROILER PRODUCER 


Every style of hot water boiler at least has the 
merit of providing a sanitar y method of heating 
a house, while the “Sovereign” has all the merits of 
the best average boilers, plus small consumption 
of coal and the capacity to produce heat quickly. 




















Company 


Taylor-Forbes 2"? 


Makers also of “Sovereign” Radiators 


Head Office, Works and Foundries 


Toronto Guelph, Canada Montreal 
1088 King Street West 264 Craid Street West 
1070 Homer Street, Vancouver 


Installed by Heating Engineers and Plumbers through- 
out Canada. 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Compare the Prices on |COME-PACHT a See the Big Saving 





Put the prices of Come-Packt Sectional Furniture side by side with the lowest cash figures of the best stores. You will find 

a big saving by buying DIRECT from our factories. We make and guarantee every piece absolutely, QUARTER 6AWN 
WHITE OAK is used throughout. Shipped in sections, saving freight and packing. Completely stained and finished 
linemen: a choice of eight finishes. Every piece substantial—-correctly pro 


—— 







Your 
portioned and dignified in appearance. 


You'll Like Come-Packt in Your Home 


All the usual expenses, profits, commissions, high freights and 
expensive packing cut out by our selling plan, 


SEND TO-DAY for the handsomest furniture catalogue 
ever issued—a guide to satisfaction in furniture buying. Six big 
money-saving departments. Mailed free. 





COME-PACKT FURNITURE COMPANY 


$21.75 54-in. top f.o.b. Factory 1220 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. } ang oll $8.75 f.ob 


Factory 











ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It ie the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, fr fasten- 
img pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 
Easy end convenient to work and cannot get ut of rder. : 
Will ot tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest au.a toughest. 





GET FULL DETAILS FROM 
THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 




















[ 




















Gr CHONE 


@ ADELAIDE ¢ 


08 









352 ADELAIDE StW. * 
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BRSERE Ab SEAR See Sarteic 
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No Jelly-Fish 
Methods 


in the policy of 
“The News’—but 


plain, outspoken facts 
and a definite stand 
on all Public Ques- 
tions make it the ideal 
Newspaper of Canada. 


A Special Page for each member of the family. 























Vogue Page—for women, that covers all the world 
of Fashion and Society. 


A Big Financial Page that gives a complete 
account of the daily doings on the Stock 


K xchange. 
$1 50 A Newsy Sporting Page that covers every form 


of sport up to the last minute. 


Mail All written by Experts who 
A KNOW HOW 
nywhere 
in Canada | The News Publishing Company 
For of Toronto, Limited 
One Year 107 BAY STREET TORONTO 





(Excepting Toronto) 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine 





nen a me ae 
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Quality Printing 


CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
ANNUAL REPORTS, AND ALL 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


PRODUCED BY 


Southam Press Limited 


Toronto, Canada 
ATTRACT ATTENTION AND BRING RESULTS 


SEND US YOUR NEXT ORDER 




















SAFEST | NEATEST 


The Best Money Carrier 


That purse is best in these days 











of rush and bustle that is safest 
and handiest. Such a purse is the 
TITEWAD—complete, unique, 
compact and neat. It is an en- 
tirely new article for busy people. 
Its very novelty hits the popular 


fancy. 





The 
Purse 
For Busy 
People 


mi, BROWN BROS. tinites, Muti 


It will pay you to xnuswer advertisements. 


Made in an endless variety of popular 
leathers, for men and women. 


Write Direct for Quotations 
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WHY LOSE MONEY ? Automobile Users— 


Yet it is impos- Protect Your Tires with 


sible for a firm to 


carry on business Woodworth Treads 
without a certain 5: A 
number of doubt- For Fall and Winter Running 
ful accounts. All 
these require is a 
good follow up 
system to bring 
in outstanding 
money. 





The Treads will prevent any 
injury on the rough, frozen roads 
and will prevent you from skidding 
in mud and slush. Woodworth 
Treads will save more than double 
their cost, besides giving you a 
sense of security in the knowledge 
that your tires cannot be punctured 
or injured and that you will not 
skid in slippery places. 


We haveaseries 
of collection let- 
ters that have 
proved of wonder- 
ful value to many 
of the best Can- 
adian Business houses. Thev have 
brought in payments from accounts that 
looked absolutely hopeless, 


Sold by all first-class automobile 
supply houses, or shipped prepaid 
from the factory on receipt of price. 


If you wish to know more about 
them, send for circular and free 
booklet on the Preservation of 


Tires. 


Write us to-day for further information, or 
send us ONE DOLLAR for a series of three 


letters. It may result, in your use of them, the 
collection of hundreds of dollars. 


sill idea en LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY 


Minos . .  . tamer NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 

















THE 


ATTENTION 


of the public can be caught 
and held through the use of 


Electric Signs 


With our long experience, modern | 
methods and competent staff, we 
are able to install signs that strike 


YOUR Delivery 
at One Cent a Mile 





the popular fancy---that attract | MOTORETTE MODEL L 
the attention and arouse the 
selina | Less than 50c. a Day 


| Less than Horse Feed 


Write us direct for information about 


our new sign. Itcan be delivered any- _| Can any Grocer, Butcher or Trades- 
where in Canada at a surprisingly low | man afford to be without one? 
figure. 


Send for Catalog M, Price $675.00 
Live agents wanted in all towns. 


Death & Watson, Limited| | Te MOTERETTECO. of CANADA 


487 Yonge Street, TORONTO 
23-25 Jarvis St., - Toronto, Ont. 



































It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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x» TWO POINTS < 


in Favor of Our Ledger Binders 


STRENGTH and LIGHTNESS 


We manufacture the best Loose-Leaf Binders that are made. They are superior from the points 
of strength and lightness, which means much in a ledger that is handled very often and not 
always carefully. We make a variety of styles for all purposes. 








© 
Construction A I Capacity 


The back is rounded, en- Minimum capacity of 


suring always a flat writ- 1% anch back, 275 
ing surface as in a sheets, maximum 
bound book. The binding capacity of 2% inch 


mechanism is simple and 
strong, operating on a 
screw principle, ensuring 
always a strong and even 
pressure on the leaves. 
No complicated chain 
mechanism and no 
springs to wear out. 
Absolutely the strongest 
and simplest current 
binder manufactured. 


back,800 sheets. Every 
sheet is held as firmly 
as if glued in 


Write for Cata- 
logue containing 
== descriptions and 
prices. 








= =! 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LIMITED 


TORONTO ONTARIO 























Judged on its Merits 


It sometimes happens in business, particularly in 
the event of law suits, that much depends on a filed 
letter, a duplicate carbon copy of the original which 
was sent out. 

In such an emergency if the docu- 
ment be smudged or illegible, if the 
figures are not discernible and the 
words are blurred, the conclusive 
evidence may be wanting. 


But such can never happen with 
the use of 


“KLEAR KOPY” 


carbon, which registers the duplicatcs 
as clear as the orjginal, never leaving 
room for doubt. 


THERE’S SATISFACTION IN ITS USE. 
Write To-day For Sample Package ‘'K.’’ 


PEERLESS CARBON & 


RIBBON MFG. CO., ttd.. of Canada 
176-178 RICHMOND ST.W. TORONTO 


AGENTS :—W. Hall, Sydney, C.B.; O. H. Manning & Co,, Montreal, P.Q_; 
J. R. C. Dobbs, Kingston, Ont.; E. R. McNeill & Co., Ottawa, Ont,; A. A 
Langford, London, Ont.; Willson Stationery Co., Winnipeg, Man.; D. J. 
Young & Co,, Calgary, Alta.; Webster, Hanna & Co., Vancouver, B.C.; Toronto, all dealers, 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Mugauzine when writing advertisers. 
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THIS 
WAY— 


Suppose you sent a case of goods and 
it arrived at its destination like this— 
what would your customer say. We'll 
leave that with himself. Wooden 
boxes are very liable to split and result 

disastrously to the contents. 
















If you use 


& D 


CORRUGATED 
FIBRE BOARD 


DB 

BOX 

you are sure your ship- 

ment will be delivered in 

perfect condition and your 
Customer will be satisfied. He 

will save money on the freight or 


express charges and his goods will 
be in good shape. 





There is a H&D Corrugated Fibre 
Board case for every requirement. It 

is cheaper than wood, better than wood, 
and saves 90,, of your storage room 
and is easily put together when it is 
required for use. Send us your require- 
ments and we will design a sample box 
and send it to you quoting prices that 
will be most interesting to you. 





Write to-day for booklet 
‘* HOW TO PACK IT’’ 


ohe Hinde ( Dauch 
Paper Co., Ltd. 


Toronto - Canada 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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An Exceptional Motor Wagon 
for an Exceptional Delivery Service 








$675.00 









pebepaeeenenense: 


TTT Wi mA 























SPECIFICATIONS 


MOTOR—2-cylinder opposed, _ air-cooled, BODY—Express type, other types furnished 


4% in. bore, 4 in. stroke, 14 H.P. 
DRIVE—Shatft. 


STEERING GEAR—Right 
sible worm gear. 


SPRINGS—Full elliptical, front and rear. 
FRAME—Four pound angle steel. 


AXLES—Tubular front, gear, 
semi-floating. 


hand, irrever- 


worm rear 


to order. 
WHEEL BASE—One hundred inches. 
TIRES—32 in. x 2™% in. Front, 32 in. x 2% 
in. Rear, Solid Rubber. 
EQUIPMENT—Three oil lamps, full set of 
Tools, 
TRANSMISSION—Planetary, 
forward, one reverse. 
CAPACIT Y—600 to 800 Ibs. Size of box, 
inside 6% ft. long, 4 ft. wide. 


two speed 



















Price $675.00 f.0.b. Woodstock, Ont. 


i) 


LJ) 





An Exceptional Motor Wagon 


In the Oxford Delivery Wagon, the Woodstock Automobile Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, has produced a wagon that is equal to the $1250.00 class of wagons. 


The Oxford Delivery Wagon, which has been recently introduced into Canada, has 
been manufactured in the United States for the past three years. 
One of the leading features of the Oxford Wagon is the shaft drive. The famous 


English worm gear drive is used, whereby the jack-shaft and chain are done away with and 
the friction and noise thereby reduced, at the same time giving the desired ratio of gear. 
The worm gear is an English patent used by some of the leading manufacturers in England 
and France on their commercial cars. 

Another strong feature of the Oxford Delivery Wagon is the full elliptical 
which makes the wagon ride easy over rough roads, thereby saving the tires. 

The Oxford Wagon has two and one-half inch solid rubber tires in front and two and 
one-half inch in rear. This is a guarantee to the customer of service and no tire trouble. A 
great many of the commercial cars of to-day are under-tired. 
WE ARE NOW ASSIGNING TERRITORY TO AGENTS. 

Wire or write to-day. 


spring, 


Some good territory still 
open. 


Write for our hooklet:—‘‘Horse Delivery vs. Motor Wagon Delivery,” and get wise, 


Woodstock Automobile Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine 
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Do Away with that Inefficient 
Delivery Service 


Discard the slow-moving and awkward horse wagon 
and replace it with an 


“ALBION” COMMERCIAL MOTOR 


y its aid you will be able 
to handle your goods easily, 
rapidly and economically. 


/ 
@s- The guarantee of its com- 
\ LGIN. ; undry col plete efficiency is that we 

and 













Wer ray Nairn Lau make modelsto suitall trades 
Moray ante LAUNDRIES. — yours included. 


Catalogue “M” tells why 













L SLGIN LAUNDRIES | a | : you can save money by 
Ee A ie dcllnmuaraaaiaaaae 
NEW i] ELCIN . ROAD ~ / —_ — ery purposes. 
. 15 einen n ” i i if : y ~~, 
WN (oye! ll) | SEEN MACDONALD 
Won SARS & COMPANY 


SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES 
FOR ONTARIO & QUEBEC 


80 Queen St. :: Ottawa 


BLACKFRIARS 





ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
AND MOST 
CONVENIENT 


The 


Proper Way 


Remit Money 


to any part of the world is 
by the 


MONEY ORDERS and 
FOREIGN DRAFTS 


of the 


DOMINION EXPRESS COMPANY 


They may be sent in payment of produce, tax, gas and electric light bills, interest on &@ 
notes and mortgages, insurance premiums, subscriptions to newsprpers and magazines, and, in 
fact, in payment of all kinds of accounts, in or out of town. ‘ 


TRAVELLERS MONEY TRANSFERRE 
CHEQUES ISSUED BY TELEGRAPH AND CABLE 


Agencies throughout Canada 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Hupmobile pees Stroke “32” Five Passenger 
Touring Car—$1,000 


F.0O.B. Windsor, including equipment of windshield, 


Hupmobile Runabout~— $850 F.0.B. Windsor, includi 
shield, gas lamps and generator, three oil lamps, tcols 
cylinders, 20 H.P., sliding gears, Bosch magneto, 


ng top, wind 
and horn. Fou 


gas lamps and 
generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds forward and reverse; 
sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 3%-inch bore x 5%-inch stroke. 
Bosch magneto. 106-inch wheelbase. 30 x 3%-inch tires. Color 
otandard Hupmobile blue 


In the new.Hupmobile plant, now nearing completion, which will have, 
when finished, a capacity of 15,00 to 20,000 cars a year, the Runabout 

always a car of unprecedented popularity~—-will continue to occupy the 
same large part in our manufacturing plans that it does at present. 

Hupmobile Coupe Runabout— £1, 300 
Windsor. ; 
Hupmobile Roadster 


Chassis same as f.o.b. 


The new touring car will be first exhibited at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, Jan. 10-17; and subsegnently at the principal automobile 


A totally new idea of what 


you poses to get for $1,000 


A five-passenger $1,000 which 


Chassis same as World ‘Touring Car 


Hupmobile Touring Car for 


rejects every characteristic of commonplace 
construction; and makes clear its invasion of the field above that price; by points of difference 
and departure which no motorist can mistake 
Evolved out of the experience which has built thousands of the Hupmobile Runabout—the quality car 
to-day, as it always has been, of the runabout class. 


Designed by E. A. Nelson, Chief 


; Engineer of the Hupp Motor Car Company. since its inception and 
designer of the original Hupmobile Runabout. To him and the skilled shop organization which he 
has continuously maintained, we owe the inimitable lines, the marked simplicity, the efficiency and 
the high quality of workmanship incorporated in the Runabout. 

Impressed with the same strong individuality as the Runabout; and still further removed from com- 
parison byi— 
First, the small-bore, long-stroke motor. Unit power plant. 
Second, the body design and construction which Cylinders cast en bloc, with three bearing crank 
attains the purpose of the “underslung” and : 


shafts (found only in other cars selling upward of 
sarings extra large, 
Babbitt lined. 


pressed steel cover, 


avoids all of its disadvantages; and Pie > 

> FOO nste; ) 5 

Third, the Americanization, after ‘close study abroad, ~ - wd aan ed "7 - 
of invaluable engineering principles entirely ' ” ‘ wi Nese 


new to this country. Valves enclosed by keeping oil 


These highly specialized features speak so plainly in and dirt out—noiseless, minimum wear, mini 
of greater structural soundness; more progressive mum adjustment. 
engineering principles; and costlier and more Thirteen-inch multiple dise clutch, action positive, 
careful shop practice; that it is obvious they smooth and easy. 


proclaim a product without precedent at the Transmission gears of 40 H.P. size, run slowly and 


price :— 

Small-bore, long-stroke 
60% more pulling power for mountain 
heavy roads; 4 to 50 miles of speed; ability to 
pick up quickly without feeling the weight of 
the car, or throttle instantly to a walking gait. 


motor—38%4 x 5% inches— 


work and 


quietly. 


Full floating rear axle, amply strong for a seven 
passenger car. 

Aluminum crank and gear case; drawn steel used 
in parts where lightness and strength are requ) 


site. 





44 x 8§ PHOTOGRAVURE FREE 


Write for detailed description and the 4%, x 8% photogravure of the new touring car. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1237 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Canadian Branch Factory WINDSOR, ONT. 





Say you saw the ‘ad. in MacLean’ s - Magazine. 
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It’s a Message 
TO YOU 





There is Room for 
All at Yorkton 


There is no limit to the’ possibilities 
that surround this progressive little 
town of the West. There are thousands 
of acres of the best wheat land in the 


world awaiting the settler with his 





agricultural implements and seed to 





riter press 


turn its surface into golden grain—into With 


golden corn. Room there is for all Ade ‘ essing Attachment 

classes of men, from the laborer to the 

millionaire, manufacturer or business ] f you have any business requir- 
man, right in this fast growing dis- Ing the use of circulars you should 
tributing centre of Eastern Saskatche- | know the Importance of making 
wan, situated on the main line of the each ecireular look like a personal let- 
C.P.R. running between Winnipeg and | ter or a special Message. [t’s the only 
Edmonton. It has the added shipping wav to onin results through circulars. 
facilities of the Regina to Yorkton This ean he readily done bv the use 
branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific and | of the , 

is in line for the Canadian Northern 





Railway, which will extend far beyond | W R I 7 EB R P R EB S S 


into a country rich in various agricul- 








tural resources. Yorkton’s facilities which does real typewriting and 
are second to none. printing at creat speed and small 

cost. All letters are like the original 
Don’t wait. Write now for the free | COpy, each a direct message with the 
booklet on Yorkton, the Commercial personal appeal that brings results. 
Centre, and remember that there are For extensive postal advertising it 
chances here in real estate that far ex- IS indispensable. 


cel even your wildest expectations. 


Saves 50, of Printing Bills 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF WORK AND PRICES 


G. H. BRADBROOK THE 


SECRETARY OF BOARD OF TRADE Canadian Whiterpress Co. 
LIMITED 


YORKTON, SASKATCHEWAN HAMILTON, : ONTARIO 
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HIS magnificent car is the product of the 
greatest automobile factory in the world. 
it is our Model 61---a 45-horse-power five- 
passenger touring car, priced at $1500. Judged 
by the standard values of other makers this 


is a $2000 car. 


The handsome body is finished 

;in deep Brewster green, ivory 
striped. All of the bright parts 
are heavily nickel- plated. The 
lamps are dead black trimmed 
with bright nickel. It has a 
powerful 45-horse-power motor. 
The long wheel base of one hun- 
dred and fifteen inches gives you 
all the room and comfort you 
can possibly want. The shifting 
levers are in the centre of the car. 
All door handles are located inside 
leaving the graceful body lines 


unbroken. The tires are big. 
Axles are fitted with the finest 
Timken bearings. The magneto 
is a Bosch. 


q Our booklet willexplain 

why we can produce a 
better car for less money 
than any other maker in 


the industry. It will inter- 
est you. Write and ask 
for copy WII. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





Model 61-T--$1500 


Whe el base, 115 inches . body, 5 ps 


senger, touring; motor, 4% x 44; 


horsepower, 45; Bosch magneto; tires, 34x4 inch Q.D ; finish, Brew 
ster green, ivory stripe, all bright parts nickel-plated. Price ¥1500. 


Prices Quoted F. O. B. Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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‘‘ Made up to a standard 
—nolt down to a price.”” 
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‘‘ Quality—quality—always quality. You men talk 
quality as.if your life depended on it.” 


---said a man recently. 


What else but quality has made the Russell car! 
What else has killed criticism ! 
What%else has met competition ! 


What else has doubled the business of the Russell 
Motor Car Company and made it a recognized success 
in the business world ! 


things. It means good designing to begin with, not simply 

for looks, but for resistance to strain---it means machining 
to one-ten-thousandth part of an inch, and the nicest adjusting. 
It means an Inspection Room in which every part of a Russell 
car has to pass people who are paid to discover defects. 
It /s expensive---this method---but look at the results ! 


Q ice. in the Russell motor car means many interesting 





Visit our nearest branch or agency T 
and examine this splendid car care- 
fully. Send for the new catalog. 


Models from $2,350 to $5,000, Equipped. 


Russell Motor Car Co., Limited, . West Toronto 


Makers of High-grade Automobiles. 


Branches — Toronto, Montrea!, Hamilton, Winnipeg. Calgary, Vancouver, 
Melbourne, Aust. 


Agencies everywhere. 
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If Interested in Loose Leaf 
Accounting You Should 
Examine the ... ... .’. 


Kalamazoo 


BINDER 








© Been supreme test of a busi- 
ness system is Satisfaction. 
The Kalamazoo excels in ser- 
vice. It will hold one sheet or 


a thousand. The writing sur- 
face is flat. The alignment is 
perfect. Sheets are taken out 
Or inserted with the utmost 
rapidity and ease. It has no 
metal parts to scratch polished 
desks, and it is lighter in weight, 
stronger and more durable than 
any other. It is a book, not a 
box. 


Write for Bookiet W, 
which explains in detail 
the merits of the Kalama- 
zoo. You need it. 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter 


Limited 


King and Spadina, Toronto 














SECTION 


Why! Don’ t You Use 





Here’s a service for finding men---a system that absolute- 
ly eliminates the “‘ waste of waiting.” Its value has been 
tested and proven by over 500 manufacturers in all lines 


of business. 


Is there a substantial objection why you shouldn't take 


advantage of this service ? Is your objection--- 


(1) We Don’t Need It 


If someone has to ** wait” but once a day in your factory 
you need an Autocall. Make a sear hing examination and 
you will find that there are scores and scores of waits— lost 
motion — in spite of efforts to prevent the loss. Nothing can 
take the place of the Autocall. 


(2) We Can’t Afford It 


You can afford the Autocall Service more than you can 
afford the losses and leaks which the Autocall will stop 
You can well afford it when you consider the time and 
money it will save. 


(3) Our Factory is Too Small 


The smaller the factory, the more necessary it is for the one 
or two important men to keep in touch with the whole or- 

ganization. Let us tell you about some comparatively small 
factories that use the Autocall because it pays them. 


(4) Afraid it Will Cause Trouble 


The Autocall will not interfere with any phase of your pres- 
ent organization, It simply picks out the man wanted, 
wherever he may be---disturbs no one else The system 
itself operates automatically ---entails no repair difhiculties 


Perhaps some other objections stand in the way. Then 
why not write and give us a chance to talk over your 
particular case? We are sure the chances are the Auto- 


call will pay you handsomely. Let us prove it to you. 


SCOmMPANY 


110-120 Skiles Ave., 
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MACLEAN’S- 


Economize In Your Shipping 


BY USING 


The Tag Addressing Machine 


It spells true ECONOMY 
in both TIME and LABOR 


It will print the addresses on more than 100 tags, 
cards or labels in 60 seconds. Think of it; ten 
times more than a clerk can write, or rubber stamp, 
in the same length of time. 

Here is another point, it counts your outgoing shipments 
and preserves an absolute check on the number of articles 
to each customer. 

This machine puts the indelible stamp of safety on your 
goods -that means prompt and efficient handling by every- 
one that reads their clear cut, legible directions. 

Over 800 of the most prominent shippers in 86 branches 
of business are using the TAG ADDRESSING MACHINE. 
They endorse it absolutely. 

Write us to-day for more facts and information regard- 
ing the TAG ADDRESSING MACHINE. Be sure to state 
how many tags you use a year, and send us two or three as 
samples of the style you use. Also the kind of addresses 
and information you put on them, 

We want to write you in detail and tell some of the 
special uses it may be put to in your particular case. It 
will put you under no obligation whatever. 


E. L. DYER, Canadian Sales Agent 
47 East Wellington Street, TORONTO 
PARTIAL LIST OF CANADIAN USERS: 


Dominion Radiator Co., Toronto McClary Stove Co., London 
Ideal Bedding Co., Toronto Cockshutt Plow Co., Brautford 
Campbell Flour Mills Co., Toronto Verity Plow Co., Brantford 
Wim. Davies Co., Toronto S. J. Major Co., Ottawa 

H. & R. Molson Brewery, Mentreal 
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Addresses 
—100 Tags— 
a minute 








«IDEAL BEDDING Ciarces 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brass and tron Bedsteads, Springs, Mattresses, Etc. 





win Jefferson Ave., TORONTO, ONT, 
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A penisasmall 
thing that can 
cause big bother 
if it isn’tright. A 
poor pen splutters and 
scratches and stumbles, 
and gets in the way of 
your thoughts. 






] 
A good pen—a Spencerian / 
Pen—glides smoothly over the 
paper and conduces to easy think 
ing and rapid writing. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


are smooth, elasticand durable. They 
are made as carefully as fine drawing 
instruments. ‘lo get the greatest 
pleasure from your writing, use 
the “‘Spencerian”’ that fits you. 


Seseeeeaeeanas® 

















Send 10 cents for a sample 
card of 12 different styles 
and 2 good pen-holders, 
polished handles. 


SPENCERIAN 
PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, 
New York 
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# . a a: 8 er ~ 

, n- °° 4 4 la | OFFICE SPACE IS MONEY— 
- "aie | Don’t Waste it! 

a Every square foot of space in your office has value. Use 
-. jt to the best advantage by installing 


with 


« JOHN HEATH'S 
i; TELEPHONE PEN 0278. 


a 


CHL ART STEEL 
Typewriter Stand and Cabinet 


This stand occupies only four square feet as co: npared 

| with the ten square feet taken up by the old style desk. 
DESCRIPTION: Rigid steel frame, absolutely indestruc 
tible, ample space for full week's supply of stationery. 
Wood platforms--silent under operation, and easily moved 
when on casters, half turn of lever makes it rigid and 


se ee 
' To be had of . . immovable. Closes and locks at night. 
7 the leading Stationers Dictate us a short letter telling us to send you cne on a 


e in Canada. 15 days’ free trial. Use your business stationery and state 


a ° : 
ary what position you hold, We fill order through our dealer 
2 ELEPHONE p | or through your dealer if we have none, providing you will 
’, | give us his name, If not satisfactory after 15 days’ free 
— a trial, return to dealer and you will not be out one cent. 
Saves Time, 
Rent and 
Materials, 


and Increases 
Efficiency. 


ined te in Canada. 


-— 0 een. 
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79, 000, 000 “O.K.” ar, 


convince OU i 
SUPERIORITY. | 
They Add TONE to You 
Stationery in the OFFICE,BANK, | 
SCHOOL or HOME. 
T here is genuine pleasure in 
eir use as wellas Perfect Se- 
curity Easily put on or taken 
ri with the thumb and finger. 
Can be used repeate diy anc 
“they always work.’’ Made of brass in 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
Alll stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ito the trade. 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S.A. nois CLOSED 








Supply 
Dealers 

who will handle 
the line, write us 
for a special 
proposition. 


Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2127 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 
Makers of Famous Uhl Art Stee! Furniture 








HEN you left your office to-day, those papers which are the 
life of your business were left just as you had been working on 
them at your desk! But will they be there when you get back ? 


You haveinsured your property. Then why not make secure against 
fire those papers which can never be replaced ? 


Double walled, steel (ALLSTEEL) filing cabinets will give them 
absolute protection, and you can go away next time, knowing beyond a 
doubt that your papers will be there when you return. 


Drop us acard to-day and 
fet us tell you about them 


| The Benson-Johnston Co., Limited 


OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


18 MacNab St. S., Hamilton, Ontario 
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NEW TRIUMPHS 
RECORDED 


Architects and builders are agreed that one of the most 
significant features of the past year’s building records has 


been the extensive ‘use of ROMAN STONE. 


Its popularity is as firm as the stone when once placed 
in astructure. Itis there for all time, being both fire- 
proof and weatherproof. 


So closely does it resemble the natural stone that the 
average man cannot distinguish between them. It can 
be used alike for delicate details and massive construction, 
and costs less than natural stone. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 








The Roman Stone Co., Ltd. = 


Toronto - - Canada 









It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Have you anot 


just now. ’”’ 








HE piano was a beautiful design of 

the Louis XV period. Refined and 
elegant and artistic though its outward 
exterior, it was the rich, sonorous tone 
that cast its spell upon the woman and 
held her captivated as_ she listened, 
charmed by its melody. The moment 
had arrived for decision. The purchaser 
was prepared to say ‘‘yes.’?’ She could 
see already the instrument adorning the 
vacant nook in the parlor; could ima- 
gine with what pride she would receive 
the approving comments of her family 
and friends. The salesman was filling 
out the order blank, ready for her sig- 
nature, when suddenly her eyes espied— 


A Scratch 


Chagrined and bitterly disappointed 
her enthusiasm and pleasure over the 


The Otis-Fensom Elevator Co. 


LIMITED 


Traders Bank Building, Toronto, Canada 





scratch on it! 


style we have in stock 


---And that’s how 
the sale was lost 


piano’s fine qualities faded quickly 
away, leaving in their place a 
magnified impression of an ugly 
looking scratch. Nor could she be 
induced to accept any other style. 
Her rapid revulsion of feeling had 
left her decidedly angry, and she 
quitted the store determined that 
she or none of her friends would 
patronize a place that had so sore 
ly disappointed her. And all be- 
cause the instrument had _ been 


her 


like it 2”’ 
slightly marred in being transfer- 
sid O, I’m sorry, red via makeshift and cumbersome 
Madam, ts stairway imstead of by the safe 
the only one of that 


and convenient elevator. The im- 
portance of 


Otis FENSOM 
‘FREIGHT 
tLEVATORS 


to the piano dealer cannot be overestimated 
Pianos, more than any other article, require 
careful handling. To shift them from one floor 
to another by any other method than that pro- 
vided by a smooth-running elevator is sure to 
be more or less injurious to their delicate mech- 
anism, besides scratching or marring the 
highly polished cases, When it is found 
necessary to replace instruments from the 
stock upstairs after a sale, expedition, com- 
bined with safety, can be secured by means 


of a freight elevator. 


Send for “Freight Elevators and 
TheirfUses.”’ 


Name 


\ddress 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s 


Magazine when writing advertisers. 




























Please send 


me your book 
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THE BARR 
Account Register 


One level working surface. 





The “Barr” is indexed to locate an account on the instant. 
When located, you bring it down before you so that it is instantly 
readable, not by a clumsy piling up of the leaves on top of the 
cabinet ; but. by the bringing down of any leaf you want to a posi- 
tion flush with the face of the cabinet. 


Whatever level you set your Register at—that is your constant 
working and reading level. 








This is a unique feature of the “Barr.” But perhaps the the unique 
feature is the graceful, easy and mechanically simple way in in which 
this operation is performed. 


Its operation is as pleasing to the eye as it is to the touch of 
the operator. 








No description or illustration will adequately convey to you just 
how nice the “Barr” does its work. You must see it in operation to 
understand just how much of the clumsiness of Account Registers in 
general is eliminated, and how much it will facilitate the handling of 
your credit accounts. 


The practical working out of the one writing account system 
has demonstrated beyond adoubt, that itemizing, that drudgery of re- 
tail bookkeeping, is a useless waste of time and labour—these mean 
money. 


BARR REGISTERS, LIMITED 





It will pay. you tos answer advertisements. 
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THE “BARR” Secguyn 








In presenting 
the Barr Account 
Register to the con- 
sideration of the 
Merchants of Canada, we do so in the knowledge — 
the positive knowledge, that we offer them, not only on 
the points here enumerated, but on each and every fea- 
ture that is essential to a speedy, proper and safe handling 
of their credit accounts, a device that is incomparably superior 


to any that has ever been offered on this or any other 
market. 








We want you to SEE the Barr. We may have 
a representative in your neighborhood at any 
time. Make sure that he will call by sending 
us your address. We don’t need to try and 
force you to buy before you are ready—we 
KNOW that once you SEE the Barr, we will 


get your business when you are ready. 











Operating the one writing account system with 
a facility that meets the requirements of your busiest 
moments. 





Write for full particulars. 





Trenton, Ontario. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Just a little 





_— Ottock every day 
. makes the 


Mo} Light Touch h 
Nasrle 
the typewriter of efficiency 


- seems shorter to the operator and so actually is 
shorter, for the light, quick, easy touch of the 
Monarch machine makes each day seem shorter than it 
can possibly seem with any other typewriter. The old 
three o'clock fatigue is forgotten and the day is finished 
with more work done, easier than ever. That means 
efficiency and more profit for the business. 









REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. Local repre- 
sentatives wanted everywhere ; also a few more dealers 
for large territories. Write for details and attract- 
ive terms. 


THE MONARCH 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


E tee Oldies: Monarch Typewriter Bldg. , 
secutive — Broadway, New York 


46 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 


Branches :—Montreal 
Ottawa 
Hamilton 











London 



































Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 




















FORD MODEL T—TORPEDO RUNABOUT 


There is No Other Car Built in 
Canada To-day that can Compare 


in Value with Ford Model T. 


This sounds like an extravagant statement, but is it? Judge for yourself. Check over in your 
mind these exclusive Ford features: : 

Exireme simplicity in design; Vanadium Steel (scientifically heat treated) construction. Magneto 
built into the motor. Ford planetary speed transmission. 
Ford spring suspension; Ford rear axle; quick accessibil- 


ity to mechanism; 25 to 30 miles per gallon of gasoline; 
8,000 to 10,000 miles on one set of tires. ord odel 


One great advantage in buying a Ford is that it comes 





“fully equipped;” there are no “EXTRAS.” 

What a satisfaction the Ford plan is! For example, when TORPEDO 
you are buying that snappy four-cylinder Ford Model T 

Torpedo shown above, the salesman tells you it will cost RUNABOUT 
$775 complete—that includes everything. When you buy a 

Ford, F.0.B. Walkerville, there is no time spent in hageg- 775 
ling over the equipment that to-day should be put on every 

car. 


Completely Equipped 


In Addition to The Ford Model T Torpedo F. O. B. 


° e Walkerville 

We Offer for Immediate Delivery AF i 7 
Ford Model T Touring Car, 5 passengers, completely completely equipped = as 
equipped, $850 F.O.B. Walkerville. follows: Extension ‘Top; 
Ford Model T Delivery Car, capacity 750 pounds merchan- Speedometer ; Automatic 
dise, F.0.B. Walkerville, $875. Brass Windshield; Two 
Ford Model T Commercial Roadster, 3 passengers (remov- 6-inch Gas Lamps; Gener- 
able rumble seat) completely equipped. F.O.B. Walkerville, ator; Three Oil Lamps; 
750. Horn and Tools; Ford 
Ford Model T. Town Car, 6 passengers, completely equipp- Magneto Built into the 
ed, F.O.B. Walkerville, $1,100. Motor. 











(No Ford Cars Sold Unequipped.) 


The ‘ f l wD < ea ices and Facto 
HirdNe lor CM fLanty ° tn rang " 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities in Canada 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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LOOSE LEAF 


SYSTEMS 


are the standard of excellence in 
loose-leaf goods—suited to every kind 
of business, and backed by twenty 
years’ experience in devising, manufac- 
turing and installing, they have re- 
volutionized office work. 





The original Loose Leaf Binders are 
still the best. We make quality goods 
at the right prices. 


We ask an opportunity to serve you. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Tae GOPELAND-CHATTERSON CO., Linen 


FACTORIES: OFFICES : 
Brampton, Ont. TORONTO Montreal, Winnipeg 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. HEAD OFFICE 


London, Eng. 











It is to your adv ant: age to. mention MacLeat an’s "Magazine. 
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Window 











Envelope 





safety’s sake and to save time. ({ Impossible to send Brown's bill, showing special 


eo should be mailed in the BEE WINDOW ENVELOPE, for 


prices or discounts, to Smith—with the natural but embarrassing results. @ The 
B-E WINDOW ENVELOPE automatically insures that the right bill will go to the 
right man. No address required—hence no stenographic labor, no delay in mailing. 
Prompt statements mean prompt settlements. 
THE B-E WINDOW ENVELOPE is made from stock to 
match regular letter head. It is not a flimsy makeshift. Send for 


samples and prices. We will see that you are supplied through 
regular dealer or direct. 


Discounts for quantities. 


BARBER-ELLIS, Limited, 62 Wellington St. W., Toronto 
































Look Into This 
Fire Proof Safe 


before buying, it will pay 
you. Solid selected wood 














cabinet inside is separated 











from steel lining by air 
space which _ prevents 
dampness or heat within. 
It is absolutely fire-safe and the combination lock is unpickable. 


Neatly painted and finished, handsome in appearance. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG FULLY DESCRIBING OUR SAFES. 


AHERN SAFE COMPANY, Limited, - §§MONTREAL 





Don’t fail to mention MaclLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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The Gem 
Loose Leaf Ledger 

















Start the New Year with a good Loose Leaf 
outfit---The Gem Ledger is a high-grade book at 
a low price, and is exceptional value---bound in 
Corduroy and Russia with expanding back--- 
furnished in two styles--- 


No. 930 L---Ledger, Index and Ledger Sheets. 


No. 930 C---Ledger, Index, Ledger Sheets, Month- 
ly Account Sheets and Duplicates. 


Order through your Stationer or Printer or tf not 
procurable in thts way write direct to the makers. 


W. J. GAGE @ COMPANY, Limited 


Manufacturing Stationers 


TORONTO 


PAPER MILLS AT ST. CATHARINES 




















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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The Winner 





NCE each year, for six consecutive years at the Annual Business Show, New 
() York City, the world’s fastest typists have competed for the World’s Cham- 
pionship. very contest, every year, in every class, has been won on the 
Underwood Typewriter. Following are the World’s Championship Records for 


one hour’s writing from unfamiliar matter, after five words were deducted for every 
error: — 


Net Words 


Year Winner per Min. Machine Used 
November Ist, 1906 Rose L. Fritz 82 Underwood 
October 17th, 1907 as - $7 Underwood 
October 22nd, 1908 m is 87 Underwood 
September 30th, 1909 " " 95 Underwood 
October 27th, 1910 H. O. Blaisdell 109 Underwood 
October 26th, 1911 2 a 112 Underwood 


(In the last contest the winner’ s percentage of accuracy was 99.81) 


In addition to these records Underwood operators hold the World’s Amateur 
Championship, the World’s School Championship, the English Championship, the 
Canadian Championship, and all other Official Championships. 





United Typewriter Company, Limited 
Everywhere in Canada 


Head Office, - Toronto 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine 








Labour 
Time 
Recording 
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DICUGSSGSERRSTURGUURORUED 
CLOCCOCRRTGRECEROGGTORIEEY 


peaatuvecsissuccaene 


Cost of labour is the chief 
expense item in the aver- 
age business concern. 


How do you KNOW you 

are getting all the time 

for which you are paying 

wages ? You don’t KNOW if you are dependent upon the honesty and 
energy of a clerk! Feed your worries to a machine! Instal the 


International Rochester Time Card Recorder 


It cannot error or be manipulated, and its records are absolutely indis- 
putable. Entirely automatic and the acme of simplicity. 


i 
i 


‘ 
— rf 


| 
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Another method of time recording which has “made good” is the 


DEY DIAL 


which is madein no less than 88 styles, and is suitable for every kind 
of business. 





Get Catalogue “I.” It indicates just 
the style of machine YOU want 











Mail Coupon at foot to-day. 


International Time Recording Co. 
of Canada, Limited 
27 Alice Street, - Toronto 


Tear off here— 


—: sean 
-—— —— 








The International Time Recording Co. of Canada, Ltd 
27 Alice Street, Toronto 


Send me copy of Catalogue “I.” 


Name... 


Address 
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The Best Desk is 
This Combination 


In all modern business establishments in 
the midst of the rush of work and the 
growth of trade—the vital problem is 








concentration. Every detail must be 
crowded into as little time and space as possible, accommodation islimited 
office equipment must be curtailed—the result is combination, in which; 
connection our 3-in-1 combination desk is an out- 








standing feature. 





It’s a Three in One 











The desk as illustrated serves as a typewriter 
stand, filing cabinet and writing table. It may be 
used as any one or all of these. As a space saver 
and a utility device it is truly remarkable. 














Made of oak in any finish desired. Mounted on 
easy running casters and easily moved. Has nickel holder for copy and 
pigeon holes for documents and papers. 


Price $1 5.00 wcotay to any railway station in Ontario on receipt 





> 
) 





Write for delivered price outside of the 
Province of Ontario. 


Write for full particulars 


Ontario Desk & Supply Go. 


Dept. B. 
Elmira - Ontario 




















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Miguzine 
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End Your Accounting 
Troubles 


This is an illustration of a 
McCaskey Gravity Account 





er 


Register. Itis built of wood and 
steel, but when operated it equals 
human intelligence. 


ns CCAS “ 
ow TRE MOREY 7 


Writing Drudgery 


will tell you more about the details of your business (the things 
you should know) in five minutes than you can get froma set of 
books in hours. 


The McCaskey System cuts out useless copying and posting from one book to another 
and the information it gives you about your business is reliable and can be depended upon. 

With the McCaskey in your store you can tell at a glance the total amount due you on 
each account receivable. 

At a glance you can learn what twenty customers owe, when they made their last pur- 
chase and what they bought. 

The McCaskey collects money automatically. 

The McCaskey prevents errors and disputes with customers over their accounts. 


The McCaskey gives every customer an itemized statement of his account with each 
purchase and shows his total indebtedness to date. 


The McCaskey limits credits, prevents overbuying and overselling. 

With The McCaskey you can prove your loss to the penny if you are 
visited by fire. 

Over seventy thousand merchants in all lines of business are using The 
McCaskey System, 


We'd like to send you more information. Drop a postal card to-day. 





Dominion Register Co., usr 
90-98 Ontario Street, TORONTO, CANADA 


England—Dominion Register Co., Ltd —519-521 Corn and Produce 
Exchange, Manchester. 


Australia— New Zealand. The McCaskey Register—Alliance, Ohio. 


BRANCHES:—Boston, New York City, Pittsburg, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Memphis, Atlanta, Washington. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON COATED SALESBOOKS IN THE WORLD 
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THE ONE PERFECT 
VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


THE FOX—‘“THE ONE PERFECT VISIBLE 
fe, TYPEWRITER” — FOR 20 CENTS A DAY! Sent 
= m@ on FREE TRIAL to anyone—anywhere—at my expense— 
to be returned if not better than the best of other makes. If 
purchased you can pay me alittle down after trial and the 
balance at the rate of 20 cents a day—no payments on Sun- 
davs and Holidays. 


I TheFoxts Visible— you do not have to look beneath a 
lot of moving typebars to see whatis written! [thasa 
Back Space Key, Tabulator, Two-Color Ribbon with Automatic Move- 
ment and Removable Spools, Interchangeable Carriages and Platens, 
Card Holder, Stencil Cutting Device, Variable Line Spacer and 
Line Lock with Key Release. Its Speedis fast enough for the speedi- 
est operator or slow enough for the beginner, It is extremely Dura- 
ble and almost Noiseless. 


Will You Do This Now? [| want you tofill out the attached 
coupon and give me a chanceto 
**show you” — at my expense—whar! have. Remember, | belon 
to no trust=no combination—and no one tells me at what price i 
mustsell noronwhatterms | mustsell, 























” co | SEND FOR MY CATALOG, ANYWAY! 


oS 19]. 
W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Co., 
; & ak 5601-5801 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ve ie DEAR SIR: 

Please send me a copy of your catalog and write me full particulars concerning 
your ‘20 cents a day’’ payment plan on the new Fox Visible Typewriter. Itis dis- 
tinctly understood that the signing of this coupon does notin any way obligate me to 
purchase, and that no typewriter Is to be sent me unless I| decide later to order one for 
free trial. 

Name____ 








Address_. ae 





a 

















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Ask Your Chief To Try A Simplex ‘‘ 
In The Office | 


Show him how much more and better work you could do, how much quicker 
you can get out your trial balance. How it will save mistakes. How simple it is— 
easy to operate—compact and complete. How it adds and subtracts quicker than b 
you can write figures down. 


Don’t you think he would appreciate the better service you could render with 
the aid of a Simplex That he would feel grateful to you for introducing such a 
profitable labor-saver? 


Thousands of bookkeepers and accountants are using the Simplex every day. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “LE®S CORRESPOND.” The price is only $25. 

















so 
pe , * = \- oe = ‘ 
S| are \ 0) 3 2) . WA % 
SIMPLEX DEVICES Lip... 
ee TORONTO, CANADA. 
got PATENTED OCT 12, 1909.5. % Fo 
B® - oTHER PATENTS.PENDING. NS , 
’ 


_ SIMPLEX DEVICES, LIMITED, 220 King St. West, TORONTO 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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"| Practical Construction 


| Makes #2 Files 
- (Do More ana Cost Less, 
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No oe Parts---Built for Service 


’ i Helpful Catalogs and Booklet 
| “Filing Suggestions” —FREE 


Catalog “D”—64 pages, describing FOUR COM- 
PLETE LINES FILING DEVICES—Filing Desks, 
Clips, Desk Accessories, etc. 

Catalog “‘E” shows two complete lines of sectional 
bookcases, including desk, drawer and cellarette sec- 
tions. Attractive, practical, inexpensive—all popular 
woods and finishes. 

“Filing Suggestions” is a booklet of practical value to 
those unfamiliar with filing problems and devices, 














Sectional Bookcase 
Sliding Doors 
a Plain Oak 
Golden or Weathered 
Any arrangement of nine kinds of drawers tor y hould h 
Gling letters, index cords. checks; in fact ofl ~ ye sce "Ye variety in styles, sizes 
business papers can be furnished to meet your WOOGS. Hashes and prices in catalog ‘‘E” if 
i requirements. interested in Sectional Bookcases. 
Solid O k All drawers on roller bearings. Case shows above has 84, 10} and 1254 in. 
. _ Top 28x52 inches. Solid Golden or Weathered ~— weg - oy wide, Drawer, base 
Letter File Oak. Swinging Desk Stand, swings or locks, “— ae as vat Space. 
° Hold for typewriter, reference books, etc. vet our Catalogs free or 
olds 20,000 Write us for name of nearest Canadian See Your Dealers 
, Papers dealer. 2 “ 
Instantaneous reference to the letters, orders, catalogues, etc,, you fille a Mfg. So. 
in these cabinets means increased efficiency in your ffice work, 
Rn practical cabinet—economy in construction, NOT sacrifice ot quality, 85 Union Street 
makes it cost less. i 
7 Dust Proof Drawers on Roller Bearings—Equipped with tollow blocks, Monroe, Mich. 
a Made also in cap and invoice sizes and in 2 and 3 drawer heights New York Office, 108 Fulton Street, 
comparatively low in price. Address Mail to Factory. 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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QUICK SERVICE 


THE PUBLIC DEMANDS QUICK SERVICE. 

Gipe Carriers give perfect efficiency in the delivery of cash and 
parcels between counter and wrapping desk. Quick change means 
pleased customers. The Gipe Carrier is Business-like and reliable. 
OUR GUARANTEE—Any type of carrier we manufacture can be 
returned at our expense after ten days’ use if not as represented, 
or if they do not give quicker, better, and more satisfactory store 
service than any other make of Carrier or Cash Registers. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, G 
THE GIPE CARRIER COMPANY 


99 ONTARIO STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
EUROPEAN OFFICE 118 HOLBORN,LONDON EC.ENG 
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light the basement as brightly as the rest of the store with 
daylight. This has been proven time and again.’§/Be sure, 
however, that you get the genuine 


LUXFER PRISMS 


Do not be persuaded into buying any kind of corrugated glass on the 
score of cheapness. “Luxfers” are cheaper in the long run, because they 
wear well and do their work effectively, cut down the light bills and lessen 
overhead expenses. 


Make your whole establishment from cellar to garret a bright, cheerful 
interior—a place that will attract trade. 


Write for catalog to-day and let us suggest to you ways 
and means by which you can brighten your office, store or 
warehouse, at less money than it is costing you now. 


Luxfer Prism Company, Limited 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
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What is the Selling Price? 
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Retail Store Gets Statement of 
Monthly Business in 14 Hours 


MONROE MERCANTILE Co. 
Monroe, Wash., Aug. 16, 1911 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen:— 

With the assistance of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine, we now have time to 
separate our daily business by depart- 
ments, both charge and cash sales, within 
half an hour after the close of the day, 
and make a complete statement of each 
day’s business before the safe is locked 
at night. 

Where we used to work four to five 
nights at the first of each month getting 
the accounts and sales into shape, we 
now work one and one-half hours on the 
night of the last day of month. 

By the use of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine we get a total of our month’s 
business ready to hand to our manager 
on the morning of the first. 

Our employees are kept happy and 
willing to work, knowing that we try to 
relieve them of the heavy end of the 
labor to obtain results for us, 

Yours respectfully, 
Monroe MERCANTILE Co., Inc. 

















$1.00 
342% 


Wholesale price 
Cost of doing business 
Retailer’s profit : 
Retail selling price 


Basing your percentages on selling price the answer is not $1.32. 


If you will answer this question, or ask how to answer it, 
we will send you free a 48 page book for retailers. 


This book will explain why some retailers get rich 
while others go broke. 
It will give you some inside information on getting at 
the whole cost of doing business. 
Will explain how successful retailers are getting, every day, 
a statement of what each clerk is worth in profts. 


Will tell you how to know every day, all the year around, 
what is on your shelves—which stock moves and which doesn’t. 


Why shouldn’t you have at your fingers’ ends as much suc- 
cess-producing information as any other retailer? 


Why can’t you make your business as profitable as the 
Country’s most successful retail business? 

This retail book points out many ways where big mistakes 
and dangerous leaks occur in 
most retail stores. 

Even if you figure the 
above problem the successful 
retailer's way, other points in 
the book will help you make 
more profits. 

We want to know how 
many retailers figure the prob- 
lem right. We'll send the 
book to every retailer who 
tells us how he figures it. 


Figure it on your letterhead, 
or ask for the book 





Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


European Headquarters, 76 Cannon St., London, E. 


232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


C., England 
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Elliott-F isher 
The Book-keeping 
Machine 


A development by expert accountants and _ practical 
mechanics, refined and simplified by experience. 
Manufactured, sold and guaranteed by Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany. 
Experienced on books like yours. 
Posts to the ledger, and as it posts it adds the debits and adds 
the credits and puts down the footing on each and every account, 
and simultaneously furnishes a grand total of all postings to all 
accounts, and a “trial” balance always waiting to be taken off 
whenever wanted. 

The record is in legible machine writing—the work is me- 
chanically proved. 
Reduces the possibility of human mistakes, and mechanically 
and automatically checks the work of the bookkeeper who operates 
it. 
——lIs complete in itself—does all the writing—does all the add- 
ing and at one operation. No other tools are necessary—no hand- 
writing—no mental additions—no hunting for mistakes at the 
end of the month. 
Produces monthly statements at the same operation, too, if 
wanted. 
——Is so simple that anyone can use it. 
——Will do all your bookkeeping, no matter what line of business 
you are in or what results you desire. 
——TIs efficient, speedy, durable and reliable. 
An investment for any office, large or small, that brings 
agreeable surprises in results and economy. 


Send for booklet “Bookkeeping To-day.” 


Elliott-Fisher Company 


16 Cedar Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
































513 Power Building, 123 Bay Street, 
83 Craig Street West, Montreal. Toronte. 
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The Idea Behind the Telephone 


By 


Roy Fry 


Most people know the telephone was invented in Canada. But what was 


- the idea behind it? That is another 
Canadians are familiar. In this issue 


matter, and one, too, with which few 
the story of the invention 18 told 


how Alexander Graham Bell conceived the “idea” while experimenting with 
parts of a human ear; how he conducted his early tests, at one time utiliz- 
ing stove-pipe wire strung along fence- rails; how he recewed the first words 
ever conveyed over a long-distance wire; and finally how Brantford, the 
home of the telephone, is planning «a memorial to mark the mvention and 
honor the inventor while he still lives. 


HOULD Brantford ever desire a re- 

commendation as a health resort, all 

it need do is “ring up” Alexander 
Graham Bell, the famous inventor of the 
telephone. 

It was early in 1870 that young Bell, 
born 23 years before in Glasgow, Scotland, 
was brought to this country from England 
by his parents—to die. A pale and sickly 
young man, he was given only six months 
by the neighbors to live on the arrival of 
the Bell family at Tutela Heights, a beau- 
tiful hillside spot overlooking the city of 
Brantford, in the Province of Ontario. 

The father, Alexander Melville Bell, 


had been a professor of elocution at Lon- 
don University, and on the death of two 





sons from consumption, had decided to 
come to Canada with the remaining one, 
who, too, had been attacked by the dis- 
ease, 

In less than two years the invigorating 
breezes which swept the Heights had re- 
stored the patient to health and strength 
and sent him forth into the world to 
achieve great triumphs in the field of 
invention. And so it happens that he 
has since been an enthusiastic believer in 
the advantages which Brantford offers as 
a health yg vi 

If there be few people who know the 
story of the young man’s battle for health, 
still fewer there are who are familiar with 
the circumstances surrounding his inven- 
225 
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tion of the telephone and the early experi- 
ments in the transmission of speech. 

Various centres in the United States 
have put forth certain contentions and ad- 
vanced numerous claims to be recognized 
as the birthplace of the telephone, but 
it has remained for Dr. Bell himself to 
clear all doubt as to the issue by an au- 
thoritative pronouncement in which he 
unhesitatingly declares that not only was 
the invention itself conceived in Brant- 
ford, but also the first long distance trans- 
mission of speech over wire was made 
from that city, 

Thus it is that Brantford in order to 
clinch its title as “The Telephone City” 
and perpetuate the name and fame of the 
inventor, is planning to honor him while 
he still lives by the erection of a splendid 
monument and the dedication of the Bell 
homestead property as a beautiful public 


park, 


Seat in the trees at the Bell 
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Under these circumstances a new inter- 
est is lent to the story of the invention. 


Wuat Suacestep ’PHONE IpEA? 


In 1871 young Bell, them only 24 years 
of age, was summoned to Boston by the 
Board of Education of that city, to make 
experiments in the city school for deaf- 
mutes, in order to ascertain whether these 
children could be taught to speak by 
means of a system of characters, known as 
“Visible Speech,” invented by his father, 
and depicting the actions of the vocal or- 
gans in uttering sound. The progress 
which he made there was rapid, and in 
1874 he found himself president of the 
Convention of Articulation Teachers of 
the Deaf and Dumb. In this capacity he 
soon became intensely interested in the 
possible utilization of two new devices, 
the manometric capsule and the phonau- 





homestead, Tutela Heights, 


near Brantford, where the inventor of the telephone was 
wont to sit in the open air in recovering his health and 
where he is said to have pondered the telephone problem. 


























THE IDEA BEHIND THE TELEPHONE 





Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
the telephone, from 


tograph, in the teaching of speech to the 
deaf, 

These two instruments were founded on 
the mechanisms of the human ear. The 
manometric capsule consisted of a cavity 
in a piece of wood, divided into two por- 
tions by a partition of gold-beater’s skin. 
One compartment was connected with a 
gas-pipe, so that it could be filled with 
gas, which was lighted at a burner 
let into one side of the capsule. The other 
compartment was connected with a speak- 
ing tube. Whenever a noise was made in 
the tube, the vibrations of the air were 
communicated through the membrane to 
the gas, and thence to the flame. The 
flame moved up and down Just as many 
hundred times per second as the voice vi- 
brated. On looking at the reflection of 
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the famous inventor of 


his latest photograph. 


the flame in a mirror, which was kept ra- 
pidly revolving, the most beautiful ap- 
pearances presented themselves. [very 
different sound that was uttered in the 
tube caused the flame to assume a new as- 
pect in the mirror. 


The other instrument, the phonauto- 
graph, consisted of a speaking trumpet, 
closed at one end by a stretched mem- 
brane, to which was attached a light lever 
of wood. The membrane vibrated when 
a sound was made, and communicated the 
vibration to the wooden stvle. The long 
arm of the lever was caused to scratch a 
line upon a plece of smoked glass. It was 
found that each different sound was re- 
presented by a particular curved line upon 
the glass, 
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EXPERIMENTED With Human Ear. 


In the mind of the young inventor the 
likeness between these instruments, par- 
ticularly between the mechanism of the 
phonautograph and that of the human 
ear, was striking, the-membrane of the 
cone being loaded by a lever of wood, and 
the membrane of the other by levers of 
bone. It appeared to him that a phonau- 
tograph modeled after the pattern of the 
human ear would probably produce more 
accurate tracings of speech-vibrations than 
the imperfect instrument with which he 
was operating. Tle consulted a distin- 
guished aurist, who suggested that instead 
of trying to make a phonautograph mod- 
eled after the pattern of the human ear, he 
should attempt to use a human ear itself, 
taken from a dead subject, as a phonauto- 
graph. This he did, securing a specimen 
which consisted of a portion of the human 
ear containing the membrane of the tym- 
patrum with two bones attached, and a 
third removed, for which he substituted 
a stvle of hay attached to the ineus. He 


MAGAZINE 


moistened the membrane with glycerine 
and water, and arranged a sort of speak- 
ing tube to take the place of the outer ear. 
When a person sang or spoke into this ear 
he was delighted to observe the vibration 
of all parts, and the style of hay vibrated 
with such amplitude as to enable him to 
obtain tracings of the vibrations on smok- 
ed glass. 


Returning to Brantford to visit his par- 
ents during the summer of 1874, Mr. 
sell continued his experiments with this 
ear, and while thus engaged conceived the 
idea of a speaking telephone. Gradually 
it took definite form. Once possessed of 
it, the problem which confronted him was 
how to move a piece of steel in the way 
that the air was moved by the action of the 
voice. The phonautograph constructed 
from the human ear with which he was 
experimenting suggested the solution. The 
membrane of this ear could not have been 
half an inch in diameter and appeared as 
thin as tissue paper. He was struck by 
the disproportion in weight between the 








The Bell homestead at Tutela Heights, 
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Brantford, where Alexander Graham Bell, 


invented the telephone in 1874, while spending the summer with his father. 
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The Bell memorial which Brantford will rear in 1913 to mark the city as the birth- 


place of the telephone and perpetuate the 
Graham Bell. 


membrane and the bones that were moved 
by it, and it occurred to him that if such 
a thin and delicate membrane could move 
bones that were, relatively to it, very mas- 
sive indeed, why should not a larger and 
stouter membrane be able to move a piece 
of steel in the manner he desired? At 
once the conception of a membrane speak- 
ing telephone became complete in his 
mind, for he saw that a similar instrument 
to that used as a transmitter could also be 
employed as a receiver. 


Tue First Practricat TEst. 


“To be or not to be.” 

In Brantford in 1876 was made the 
first practical test of the transmission of 
speech by wire. 

For two years the inventor had been en- 
gaged in devising his appliances with 
which to bring his invention into being. 
The instruments were constructed at Bos- 
ton, where experiments were carried on 
but unsatisfactorily, and in the summer of 
1876 Mr. Bell again returned to his fath- 
er’s home to continue his tests. 


name and fame of the inventor, Alexander 


When finally the instruments had been 
remodelled to his satisfaction, he arrang- 
ed that the first long-distance test over 
wire should be made. The details were 
completed by which the wires of the Dom- 
inion Telegraph Company between Brant- 
ford and Mount Pleasant, a distance of six 
miles, were utlized for the purpose. The 
appliances were such that a transmission 
could be effected only in one direction, 
the instruments for reciprocal communica- 
tion not yet having been devised. 

Accordingly, Mr. Bell arranged that his 
uncle, David Bell, should go to the tele- 
graph office at Brantford and between cer- 
tain hours on a given day keep up a con- 
tinuous stream of conversation or singing 
at the transmitter, while the inventor 
himself should take up his post at the 
receiver at Mount Pleasant. 

Finally the hour of the test came—a 
critical moment in the history of the 
world. Bell anxiously awaited the result, 
on which hung honor and fame. 

The verdict was not long delayed. “At 
the stipulated time for the commencement 














Brantford ealled in committee of 


memorial. The experts, as shown above, 
New York; Sir Edmund Walker, Toronto; 


of the test,’ he says in relating his experi- 
ence, “first | heard a cough, then a voice 
and then slowly but distinctly there came 
over the wire the words: ‘to be or not to 
be.’ ) 

It was to be. 

Almost like a fairy tale is the story of 
subsequent experiments in the vicinity of 
the Bell homestead. Mr. Bell’s father, 
anxious. that Brantford people should 
“hear the thing talk,” suggested that an 
effort be made to connect the house with 
the telegraph wire which ran along the 
main highway a half mile distant. Ac- 
cordingly the young inventor secured ull 
the stove pipe wire in the town and strung 
it from the road to his father’s home, 
running the wiring along the fence tops, 
and thus establishing a connection. A 
large party of Brantfordites was then in- 
vited to Tutela Heights, as also some dis- 
tinguished public men, and a delightful 
evening was spent by the visitors on the 
spacious porch and lawn, in listening to 
messages of speech and song, transmitted 
from Brantford. 


WIRELESS TELEPHONES ARE COMING. 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell is one of 
the world’s most interesting characters—a 
man with hobbies and eccentricities. I had 
the pleasure of interviewing him but once 
some years ago. Interviewers are well 
aware that he invariably rises late in the 
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judges of: art 
rending from left to 
Sir George Gibbons, London. 





Bell 
Hill, 


design of the 


Senator 


to select the 


right, are: 


morning and works late into the night. 
“Come to see me almost anytime but make 
it late’ is his customary reply to acquaint- 
ances who desire a quiet talk with him. 
And a charming personality he is, elder- 
ly, tall, and imposing, dignified in bear- 
ing, and scholarly in his speech, with his 
heart centred in the work of the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington, and his 
mind drifting occasionally to his latest 
hobby—flying machines. 

“What is the future of the telephone?” 
| once asked him. 


‘“T cannot speak from direct knowledge 
or research,” he replied promptly, “as I 
have not in years been connected with 
telephone work or companies, but I be- 
lieve as I have always done that the future 
of the telephone is almost limitless.” 

“Do you consider wireless telephones a 
possibility ?” 

“Most decidedly. 
come in time.” . 

But this is merely a single side of Prof. 
Sell’s personality. He plays and sings 
excellently, reads extensively even in his 
busy moments,*and in manifold ways is 
a most delightful character with whom 
to spend a pleasant evening. 


I believe they will 


BELL MEMORIAL MOVEMENT. 


The movement to perpetuate the name 
and fame of the inventor and to clinch 





THE IDEA BEHIND 
the title of Telephone City for Brantford 
for all time, was inaugurated in 1904 on 
the suggestion of W. F. Cockshutt, M.P., 
who was then president of the Brantford 
Board of Trade. Mr. Cockshutt was dis- 
patched to Washington to secure from 
Dr. Bell an authoritative statement as to 
Brantford’s claim to the invention, which 
he did, and shortly afterwards the Bell 
Memorial Association was organized. 
After due consideration it was agreed 
that the form the memorial should take 
should be a monument in Brantford and a 
park at the Bell homestead. To carry out 
this scheme subscription lists were opened 
and approximately $60,000 has been rais- 
ed, including the lands now in the hands 
of the association. The total cost of the 
project will probably be $65,000. The 
Bell homestead property has already been 
acquired and vested in the hands of 
the Brantford parks’ commission, as also 
a suitable site for the monument in the 
city. The old home of the inventor will 
be preserved intact, and will be open to 
the public at all seasonable times. 
Financial aid for the undertaking has 
been advanced from all parts of the world. 
King George, who as Prince of Wales 
headed the patronage list, has taken an 
active interest in the association, as has 
also Lord Strathcona, who is the honorary 
president. On the occasion of the tour of 
the present King and Queen through Can- 
ada as the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York, they were presented at Brant- 
ford with a silver telephone, fully equip- 
ped for long distance service, Alexander 
Melville Bell, the father of the inventor, 
making the presentation, in which the 
royal visitors evinced a deep interest. 


Unique MONUMENT TO INVENTOR. 


The choosing of an appropriate design 
for the monument offered no little diffi- 
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culty to the association, in consequence of 
which it was decided to place the selection 
in the hands of an independent commis- 
sion of prominent men, well qualified for 
the task. The members invited to serve 
in this capacity included Sir Edmund 
Walker, of Toronto, Sir George Gibbons, 
of London, and State Senator Hill, of New 
York, all of whom consented to act. Ten 
designs were submitted in response to the 
call for models of monuments to cost 
$25,000. After a careful scrutiny the 
committee decided on the design of Sculp- 
tor W. S. Allward, of Toronto, to whom 
the association executive later awarded the 
contract for the work. 


The successful design, of which an illus- 
tration is presented, has been made as 
wide as possible so as to express the idea of 
great space between the two allegorical fig- 
ures representing the speaker and the lis- 
tener. The dominant notes expressed are 
Man discovering his power to transmit 
sound through space as shown in three 
floating figures representing the three mes- 
sengers of Knowledge, Joy and Sorrow, 
and secondly, Humanity sending and re- 
celving messages as represented by two 
heroic figures at either side. A portrait 
in relief of Bell also appears, while on the 
back of the design are four pillasters, on 
the top of each being emblems of the most 
important nations of the world, between 
which run the lines of telephone and 
binding the whole is the line of the earth’s 
curvature, expressing the world-wide use 
of the telephone. The pedestal will be of 
granite and the figures of “Humanity” 
and the relief of Bell in standard bronze. 


The formal unveiling of the monument. 
which will take place in the summer of 
1913, will probably be made the occasion 
of a notable celebration in Brantford. 
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“Just Jane ” 


By 


B. MacArthur 


ANE did not have wistful brown eyes; 
nor a retrousse nose; nor small scarlet 
lips; nor any of the other things that 

heroines ought to have. She did not be- 
witch one with her vivacity, nor make one 
want to paint her and call the picture 
“Dusk”; nor did she give one a sense of 
serenity when one was in her presence. 
She was not very tall, nor very small, nor 
very blonde, nor very dark. She was just 
a girl—very much like hundreds of other 
girls, and if she had any particularly 
noticeable attribute, those who came in 
contact with her would have said it was 
that she was unnoticeable. She was a 
stenographer in a down-town office, and 
one of the reasons that her employer en- 
gaged her was this very same lack of 
attracting attention. She came and went 
regularly each day, took dictation in a 
most unassuming manner, and her em- 
ployer first sighed with satisfaction and 
then got as used to her presence as he was 
to his big waste-paper basket, at which 
he never looked, but simply tore things up 
and threw them where he knew it ought 
to be. 

Nevertheless, Jane was immaculately 
neat and trim, and had an air of youth 
which was in itself fetching. So when she 
married a young man very much like 
hundreds of other young men, nobody 
was much surprised. The wedding did 
not cause any comment whatsoever, ex- 
cept that Jane’s employer rebelled at her 
leaving, and offered her an increase in 
salary if she would stay. Jane was pleas- 
ed, but nevertheless bade them good-bye 
without show of emotion. As she shook 
hands with the youngest clerk, he whis- 
pered, “Sav, if I can ever be of any use 
to you, let me know, will you?” 
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“Yes, indeed,” replied she, and depart- 
ed. 

Jane had always had a secret longing 
to live in the country, and when she be- 
came engaged John offered this prospect 
as an added inducement to an early wed- 
ding. Those were great days, those Satur- 
days and Sundavs when they prowled 
about the country together, looking for a 
house that would do. But there were 
many things to be considered—nearness 
to town, the train service, etc., and, above 
all, the rent; for John’s salary was not 
very large, and he was in every respect 
situated just like hundfeds of other young 
men. At any rate, before long Jane 
found herself (as so many people do) 
compromising by living in Suburbville 
and enjoying the trials and triumphs of 
suburban life. 3 


She had one servant—a big, pleasant 
Irish creature—who did the cooking and 
washing. Jane did all the rest, as was 
right and proper. Nevertheless, there was 
a great deal to do. Besides all the details 
to be remembered and attended to each 
day, besides all the actual labor of the 
hands which falls to the lot of the tidy 
housewife, she did much typewriting for 
John, and kept his clothes in the most 
perfect order. When the babies began to 
come, she kept them in the same immacu- 
late state of cleanliness, so far as it 1s pos- 
sible to keep babies immaculate. She 
often wished for another servant, but it 
never occurred to her to complain because 
she couldn’t have one. There wouldn’t, 
to Jane’s mind, have been the least sense 
in complaining, because she knew very 
well that John’s salary did not include 
two servants. 
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John was at the office all day, so of 
course he did not realize how much Jane 
had to do, and how incessantly she work- 
ed. It is true that there are some women 
who have constitutions of iron, and who 
tramp about looking for dust and dirt as 
blithely at nine o’clock of an evening as 
they do when the six o’clock whistles 
rouses them from their slumbers. But 
even as Jane was not particularly tall or 
short, nor extraordinary in any way what- 
soever, neither was she cubtineledte strong. 
John was also dimly conscious of this, 
but, like so many other young husbands, 
he did not really give the matter much 
thought. All he knew was that things at 
home were less what shall we say ?—attrac- 
tive. The wear and tear was beginning 
to show: the furniture looked a little bat- 
tered; the house needed paint; the lawn 
was somewhat ragged-looking; the chil- 
dren were at a gawky age; Jane—yes, 
Jane looked very nearly sloppy. She no 
longer wore neat white collars and cuffs, 
or pretty, plain white dresses in summer. 
Calico and gingham had undoubtedly 
taken the place of the tasteful gowns in 
her trim little trousseau—now long since 
passed away. ‘There were fewer and few- 
er small surprises at supper, fewer cheery 
talks in the evening when the children 
were in bed, and there were absolutely no 
pleasant trips to baseball games and hap- 
py, aimless excursions on holidays. When 
one is dead-tired physically, one finds one 
has a sad lack of spontaneity mentally. 
And Jane was always very tired by sup- 
per-time. Of course John was tired, too, 
but, then, he was supposed to be, and 
therein lay all the difference. It was 
Jane who was supposed to take his mind 
off business by cheerily talking of enter- 
taining things, but when one’s mind has 
been taken up all day with dust-pans, 
scrubbing-water, and schemes for cheaper 
catering, one does not easily fly into high- 
flown language about the opera, the latest 
fashions from France, or even the ambi- 
tions that lie nearest one’s heart. And 
Jane was ambitious—ambitious for John, 
just as a man’s wife ought to be, and, 
better still, she really believed it was only 
a question of time when John would make 
his mark and set up in business for him- 
self. She had planned a college education 
for the two little boys, and other good 
things for them all. In the meantime, 





however, things were taking on a some- 
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what monotonous appearance, and life 
was—well, life was almost “dingy.” 
John himself realized it subconsciously. 
But he did not grumble nor complain; 
he simply ceased to make a point of tak- 
ing the early train, and by and by he did 
not come home to supper at all if he did 
not want to. After the first few anxious 
times, Jane got used to it, and did not 
worry. “Business had detained him,’ he 
had said, and Jane did not ask for any 
explicit explanation, She was to have it 
all explained quite completely, however, 
later on. One evening in March she was 
walking through the shopping district to- 
wards the railroad station, having spent 
the entire day comparing prices and mak- 
ing her necessary purchases as cheaply as 
possible. As she passed a confectioner’s, 
she happened to glance inside, and there, 
sitting at a small marble table beneath a 
ring of electric lights, sat John, chatting 
gaily with a well-dressed though some- 
what flashy-looking woman. Jane was 
almost on the point of dashing in and 
congratulating herself upon finding him 
just in time to make the train, but some- 
thing chilly crept round her heart, and 
she simply Pros and gazed at them in- 
stead. She looked at the woman’s pony- 
coat and white gloves, at the hat with the 
gaily nodding plumes, at the interested, 
animated expression in John’s face. Had 
she ever made him look so? A sudden 
memory of old times and light-hearted- 
ness came over her. She looked down at 
her own faded ulster, and _ then 
at the woman with John. A_ gust 
of wind blew the dust from the 
street into her eyes, and as_ she 
clung to her hat, she looked again. 
It was hard to say how old the woman 
was, for she was very well made up, but 
John’s wife felt sure she was older than 
he, even though she might not look it. 
So Jane resolutely turned away and head- 
ed for the railroad station. 

There is in every woman’s make-up a 
tigress that sooner or later takes com- 
mand. And now Jane’s hour had come. 
The creature tore madly at her heart for 
some time after she got aboard the train, 
but she got it under control before she 
reached home, so that by the time the kid- 
dies ran out to greet her, she had made 
up her mind not to say anything to John. 
After all, she thought, things had been 
dull at home. It had been almost a year 
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since she had planned a surprise for him 
at supper, for instance, and that was the 
way things were all thorugh. She ran 
down to the grocery-store and bought 
some mushrooms—John used to love 
them, creamed in the chafing-dish. She 
got it out and dusted it off, set the table, 
and straightened up the room. She heard 
the 6.10 stop at the station. She put the 
mushrooms in the pan—he would be 
home any minute now. Jane went to the 
window. She was still there when the 
7.10 went past, and she was there again 
for every train that evening. But John 
did not come until the 11.28. When he 
came, the dinner things were all put 
away, of course; so he never knew what a 
crooked little smile Jane gave as she threw 
away the burned mushrooms. What is 
yuite so dead a thing as a surprise that has 
not come off? 

fie murmured something about ‘de- 
taining business,’ but Jane simply said: 

“Tow did you enjoy the play?” 

The next night Jane was sitting by the 
lamp, darning socks, and knowing per- 
fectly what was going to happen—that 
there would be no John until the late 
train. She did not sigh, nor look pensive 
and unhappy, nor think of better days; 
she simply sewed with determined, un- 
natural vigor. Cornelia, the old Irish 
woman, clumped into the room, a soiled 
dish-rag over her arm. She had_ been 
crying. Jane asked her what was the 
matter. After a series of strange sounds 
and snifflings, Cornelia gave vent to her 
feelings in a sort of wail. 

“Ye poor dear—’tain’t 
something,” and she fled. 

After she had gone, Jane went on sew- 
ing for a while. ‘Then, rising suddenly, 
she went close to the mirror and looked 
into its depths for a long while. What 
she saw was—just Jane—Jane, not very 
tall, not very blonde, not very young; 
Jane a little faded, a little thin, a little 
soiled, a little bitter. It was the last 
named that frightened her—she had de- 
spised it so in other women, and had 
congratulated herself that with her it 
would all be different. She agreed with 
Cornelia: she must ‘‘do something.” 


Spring weather had set in, and a great 
- many people were trooping out to the 
* just-opening amusement parks. It was 
at one of these that John had spent the 
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evening, and, after seeing the sights with 
the flashily-dressed lady of the confection- 
er’s shop, he took her into the cafe for a 
little refreshment. He had hardly been 
seated long enough to glance over the bill 
of fare when a woman walked by him, 
escorted by a man whose appearance was 
familiar to John. He was the youngest 
clerk in the office of Jane’s former em- 
ployer, and John had always felt’ that 
Jane could have married him if she chose; 
so he watched his one-time rival with in- 
terest, as he guided his companion, a very 
well-dressed, rather middle-sized woman, 
to a table. As they seated themselves, she 
laughed gaily and looked around the 
room. She was made up so well that one 
had to look closely before being sure that 
she was made up at all. Her hair was de- 
lightfully Marcelled; the eyes, blackened 
only at the corners, looked deep and al- 
mond-shaped; the lips were scarlet and 
smiling. It was not until they had finish- 
ed their refreshments and begun to walk 
towards him that John recognized Jane. 
Ile flushed to the roots of his hair, and, 
excusing himself to his companion, walk- 
ed up behind them and accosted Jane’s 
escort. 

“Tl beg your pardon,” he said. 
see this lady home.” 

And he did. When they reached the 
station platform at Suburbville, John said 
in a strange voice, “For heaven’s sake, 
Jane, let us go home, where you can wash 
off this paint and powder!” 

And Jane replied tranquilly, “I’m so 
sorry you don’t like it. Jim does, so I al- 
ways wear it when I go out with him. 
But you must allow me to powder my 
nose.” 

For two months she did not sew a but- 
ton on John’s clothes, or darn a sock, or 
straighten out his bureau drawers. She 
engaged another servant, and she bought 
a variety of nice clothes, sending the bills 
to John. Ile was not a bad sport, and had 
a fair sense of humor, so he paid as many 
of them as he could. For two months 
Jane did not refrain from treating her- 
self to the theatre nor to any delicacy 
which she might choose for the table. 
She had her hours of horror as to what 
would come of it all—and when the sher- 
iff would walk in after it was all over— 
but she was game and she went on, regard- 
less of the future. Somehow, it would 
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have to take care of itself. John began 
coming home regularly at half after six 
o’clock, and one evening, when he did 
so, instead of finding Jane with the Marcel 
wave and the powdered nose, he found 
Jane of the faded gingham dress and the 
smooth, straight hair. She was sitting by 
the window, with the children on each 
side of her, and John stood still for a long 
while and watched her. She was telling 
them a story, and they had promised to 
go to bed, without protest, in exchange 
for the Prodigal Son told for the hun- 
dredth time. John listened to the old 
tale, too. 

“Kind of hard on the one ’at was good 
all the time,” said the older boy thought- 
fully. 

Then John cleared his throat and walk- 
ed in. 

“Here, you kids,” he said, after they 
had greeted him, “run away to bed now!” 

“We’ve got new ones,” announced Tim, 
the smaller of the two—‘‘have you seen 
‘em? Ma says the old ones were too 
shabby.” 

John suffered himself to be led into the 
next room to view the new beds. When 
he came back, Jane said supper was ready, 
and although he tried to bring the con- 
versation to the point he wanted it, she 
frustrated every effort. After supper she 
lit the lamp, and, seating herself beside 
it, picked up a basket of socks, extracted 
one, spread out the heel, on the palm of 
her hand, theaded a needle, and began 
darning. John watched her for a while 
through the smoke of his pipe. He look- 
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ed around upon the shabby ltuile home 

something swelled in his throat. He 
laid down his pipe, crossed over, and sat 
down on the floor at Jane’s feet. She 
went on darning, 

“Jane,” he began. 

“Well?” asked Jane. 
look at him. 

“Jane,” he said again, and, reaching 
up, he drew the sock slowly away. She 
jabbed the needle into it, dropped her 
eyes to his, and John possessed himself 
humbly of her hands. His voice waver- 
ed, but he said clearly: 

“T’m an idiot, dear, a great hulking 
brute and a fool. I’m not good enough 
to be allowed to sit here at your feet- but 
if you'll forgive me, I won’t be such an 
again. When I think of the disap- 
pointment I’ve been all along—the quit- 
ting, irresponsible shirk—and how I’ve 
let you work as you have without the 
least appreciation from me—it makes me 
feel as if you never could forgive me; but, 
Jane, if you can ' 

She had intended to forgive him, of 
course, but she meant to do it in an un- 
emotional, maternal sort of way, so she 
withdrew one hand for the purpose of pat- 
ting him on the head, and saying, “Cer- 
tainly,” or, “Of course,” and changing 
the subject. But when she felt the smooth 
dark hair beneath her palm, something 
gave way within her, and her arm slipped 
around his neck. 

“T don’t care what you are,” she sob- 
bed, ‘‘so long as you’re mine!” 


But she did not 
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Accidents and Discoveries 


By 


H. Mortimer Batten 


Lditor’s Notes—A piece of moss hid the silver of Gowganda maining 
camp. When it was dislodged a prospector, who was on the verge of starv- 
ation. made his fortune. There are hundreds of ineide nts such as that. 
“Aecidents and Discoveries” is a collection of such incidents, made in Canada 


by Mr. Batten. 


A GREAT many of the richest gold 
grounds have been located by men 


who, at the moment of their good 
fortune, were as little expecting to find 
gold as the old lady who was presented 
with the fabulous goose. Sometimes a 
wild animal has played the part of lucky 
medium, as for instance, in the case of the 
half-breed mountaineer, Paul des Reque, 
who, overtaken by sickness when alone in 
the Cariboo Hills, had laid himself down 
to die when he saw a Big Horn ram ad- 
vancing along a ledge two hundred feet 
above his head. Steadying himself against 
an adjacent boulder, the half-breed lifted 
his rifle and fired. Down came the Big 
Ilorn, striking the ground almost at his 
feet, a cloud of dust and pebbles following 
the massive body in its descent. With 
prayers of thankfulness des Reque crept 
forward, but imagine his complete bewil- 
derment and joy on discovering that the 
dust that had fallen was thickly charged 
with precious | vellow grains! 

No less extraordinary than the good for- 
tune of the half-breed, was that which be- 
fell a young Englishman named Jim 
Shannan, and his Canadian partner, Anse 
Cobet in the autumn of 1901, when explor- 
ing the slopes of the Rocky Mountains in 
the North Thompson district. 

It seems that from the very outset of the 
trip misfortune had dogged the steps of 
the adventurers, though not till food and 
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ammunition had almost run out did they 
turn their faces towards the south, hoping 
lor a better season with the traps. 


But misfortune had not yet finished 
with the pair. On the second day of the 
homeward journey, Anse fell ill with a 
severe attack of mountain fever, and a 
stiff dose of pepsissewa tea failed to take 
the desired effect. That night, to add to 
their plight, their solitary pack horse 
broke his hobbles and stampeded, nor did 


he put in an appearance when morning 
came, 


The remainder of the journey was one 
long succession of hunger and privation. 
It was nine days before the two men sight- 
ed their cache-—a small black speck across 
the vast stretches of timber to the east; 
and in the meantime they had followed a 
stream, and lived almost entirely on the 
lixh they succeeded in catching with their 
hands. Both were lean and gaunt and 
hungry-looking, resembling more closely 
a pair of famished grey wolves than hum- 
an beings. Both were without food and 
without ammunition, and about on their 
last legs. 

“Home, Anse! Home!” cried Jim, and 
Anse hoarsely echoed his words. It seem- 
ed that new strength suddenly possessed 
their limbs. For Home it was—that small 
black speck on the horizon! Home that 
meant food and warmth and comfort, and 
































everything that makes life worth living to 
the lonely frontierman. 

But what a home awaited them! As 
the two neared the tiny hut, they saw to 
their horror that a hole, large enough to 
admit a coyote, had been gnawed through 
the door. All round the threshold was a 
litter of splinters, that showed how dili- 
gently the jaws of the housebreaker had 
been at work. With a ery of consterna- 
tion, Jim ran forward, anxious to ascer- 
tain the exact extent of the damage. 

A scene of disaster met his gaze. Round 
the doorway lay an incongruous pile of 
household goods that had proved too large 
or too cumbersome to drag outside through 
the opening. Muddy pawmarks stained 
the floor, and a fusty, unpleasant odor 
pervaded the atmosphere. From the ap- 
pearance of the place one would certainly 
have thought that a troop of monkeys had 
heen amusing themselves by turning it up- 
side down. Certainly it seemed that every 
wild anima! in the district had marked the 
departure of the two men, and unanimous- 
lv agreed to hold a feast in the hut by way 
of celebrating the event. 

Jim and Anse expressed their feelings 
in one word, much used throughout the 
West. Then, heedless of the disorder, Jim 
set to work to find out whether any of the 
stores were left. In one corner stood a 
sack of rice which had been ripped open, 
and from the trail of grains that ran from 
the sack to the doorway it was evident that 
its contents had been carried away by in- 
stalments. A chunk of bacon had been 
dragged from the hook on which it hung, 
as a tuft of rind, impaled on the point of 
the hook, bore adequate testimony. The 
flour bin had been upset, and the visitors, 


on finding no immediate use for the flour, — 


had proceeded to roll in it, clean their paws 
in it, and make merry generally. Certain- 
ly these visitors had left no stone unturned 
in order to produce the desired effect. 

“We've someone to thank for all this,” 
said Anse vindictively, as he opened a tin 
of condensed milk that Jim had unearthed 

“Just wish we knew who it was,” said 
the younger man, still rummaging among 
the ruins. 


Anse ceased in his task for a moment 
and sniffed the air suspiciously. Looking 
up Jim followed his example. 

“Smells to me something like a skunk,” 
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observed the latter, placing a handful of 
rice at his partners disposal. 

The Canadian shook his head. Search- 
ing round he indicated a small footprint 
on the ground at his feet. It was unmis 
takably the mark of a wolverine. 

“But he hasn’t done-all this?” insisted 
Jim, gazing despondently at the melee. 

‘Perhaps not,” muttered Anse. “Looks 
to me as though there’s been a fair party 
of them at it. But he began it anyway, 
and it was his idea. O, you don’t know 
him!” he went on, waxing vehement. 
“He's a beast!—a little beast! Creeps 
about all season and watches you—watches 
everything. Knows when you come and 
when you go. Sees where you set the 
traps, then robs them. | When your back’ s 
turned he’s all there, but when you come 
back he ain’t anywhere.” He sunk back 
with a weary sigh, and gazed sombrely 
at. Jim, who was doing his best to prepare 
a meal from the unpromising materials 

“Anse,” said Jim, when they had eaten 
what little there was, “I’m still almighty 
hungry. You stop here and rest, while I 
go round with the gun.” 

But this opened up a new line of en- 
quiry. There was the old muzzle loader, 
safe and sound, but where was the ammu- 
nition? They searched the shack in sil- 
ence, but nowhere could the powder flask 
he found. Presently the two went outside, 
and discovered that a distinct runway ex 
tended from the door of the hut to a blue- 
herry clump near by. And here—under 
the dripping entanglement was the place 
that the diligent mischief-worker had seen 
fit. to deposit the spoils. 

Two spoons, a knife, a fleshook, an old 
dog collar and several other oddments, to- 
gether with the battered powder flask, lav 
saturated on the trodden earth. Pouring 
out sufficient powder for two good charges, 
the men dried it carefully over the stove, 
and this done, they were ready to start. 

You stop and rest, Anse,” said Jim, 
but Anse insisted on accompanying him 
It was already dark, but there was a prom 
ise of a good moon to assist them in their 
hunting on which so much depended. 
They hoped at least to bag a gopher: 
though desperate with hunger, no risks 
would have proved too great for the men 
to face. They walked in silence, each too 
fagged to talk, but presently, as they 
reached the crest of a steep divide, Anse 
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remarked——“‘Moose about. We'd best 
make for the lake.” 

They turned down a narrow clearing 
which led towards the foot of the slope, 
where the lake nestled between the shelter- 
ing fir woods. In the meantime Jim 
dropped two heavy balls into the barrels 
of the old gun, on top of the charge of 
shot, while Anse stripped a long roll of 
hark from the trunk of a birch tree and 
fashioned a moose-call. Thus equipped, 
they crept stealthily towards a clump of 
brush that grew at the edge of the wide 
margin running between the water and 
the wood. They knew that it was along 
this margin that any moose or caribou that 
happened to be in the district were likely 
to appear. On such a place as this the 
great animals would fight their moonlight 
battles, arrange their love-matches, and 
revel in the cool splendor of the shadowy 
lowlands, 

Noiselessly the two crept forward, and 
laid themselves down on the soft carpet of 
moss, Everything ready, Anse placed his 
lips to the bark trumpet, and let forth a 
deep, rumbling groan, alternating and 
sad, like the groan of a wounded Buffalo. 

The echoes came and went through the 
dark woods and sped away into distance 
through the open forest. vistas. <A long 
pause, then again the rumbling call—the 
call which attracts the bull moose, but for 
some reason known only to himself, for 
it resembles little the call of his mate. 
Then the two crouched down, listening, 
watching—every nerve of their bodies 
tense, 

So much depended upon the issue of 
that unlovely sound. Were they success- 
ful in securing a moose, their present mis- 
ery would be ended, and they would have 
meat enough to supply them till they had 
safely reached civilization. 

For a time all was silent. Somewhere 
in the dark expanse behind, sounded the 
harsh, strident scream of a lynx. Presently 
the great round moon peeped over the rug- 
eed buttes, and the lake before them shone 
in its soft light like a dazzling sheet of sil- 
ver. A giant root, which lav partly sub- 
merged, looked like a great octopus that 
had crept near the edge to peer round at 
the outer world. 

“Took!” whispered Anse. ‘Took!’ 

Jim looked, but he could see oniy the 
root in the direction his partner was gaz- 
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ing. But as he watched, the root began to 
move: the tortuous arms began to rear 
further out of the water, inch by inch, till 
at last the dark base to which they be- 
longed became visible above the surface. 
And behind the arms the men saw two 
black projections which waved backwards 
and forwards, as though returning a reply 
to the hunter’s call by semaphore. 
‘Moose!’ muttered Jim, with thumping 
heart. 

Again Anse lifted the trumpet to his 
lips, and let forth a low, querulous growl. 
The two black projections jerked forward 
and with a strange little grunt the bull 
came shambling out of the water, the spray 
sparkling like precious jewels from be- 
neath his spreading hoofs. Without paus- 
ing to shake himself, the monster jogged 
straight ahead towards the brush thicket. 

Slowly Jim lifted the gun. His nerves 
were calm and his hands were steady as 
with cool deliberation he sighted at the 
heaving flank of his quarry. 

Piff! Oh, horror! The weapon had miss- 
ed fire! Only a few feet separated the two 
men and the great brown avalanche.of des- 
truction. Again Jim carefully sighted 
and this time a deafening report responded 
to his touch on the trigger. But at the 
critical moment the bull threw back his 
head. There was a hollow click, and the 
vibrating buzz of a bullet as it sped on into 
space. <A tuft of hair flew from the bull’s 
coat. He stopped, and with an absurd lit- 
tle squeal bucked into the air like a tur- 
bulent bronco, scattering the moist sand 
under his formidable hoofs. 

“Run!” eried Anse. “Run!” 

Over the loose ground the two men 
scattered towards the nearest tree, which 
happened to be a slender, wind-scragged 
larch. Glancing round, Jim saw that the 
moose was standing stock still, watching 
them stupidly. At first the Englishman 
thought that the animal was badly hit, 
but a shout from Anse put him on his 
cuard. The next minute two sweeping 
antlers cut through the air only a few 
inches beneath Jim’s feet. 

“Better not climb too high.” said Anse, 
with erim humor. “This larch isn’t 
licensed to carry more than one:” 

Certainly it was not. When the two had 
reached a safe distance from the ground 
it hegean to betray ominous symptoms of 
capsizing. 


w 
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As Jim looked down at the snorting 
moose he was filled with contempt and dis- 
gust for his own marksmanship. The bul- 
let had merely carried off a point of the 
animal’s antler, producing nothing more 
serious than a momentary stunning effect, 
while the shot had stung the creature into 
a fury which would take some time to wear 
off. It seemed that another night of cold 
and misery lay before them, and they 
tightened their belts in readiness for the 
promised siege. 

“Seems to me, Anse,” quoth Jim, “that 
vou and [ are the two unluckiest men 
south of the Arctic Circle.” 

“We are having a spell of it,” Anse 
agreed. “Guess that first shot of yours 
would have fixed him all right.” - 

Jim had often thought, but now he was 
certain, that Anse was one of Nature’s 
gentlemen. For atime they sat in silence. 
thinking of their useless rifles that lay in 
the hut, while the moose, red-eyed and 
snorting, hurled chunks of trodden moss 
at them which he pawed up with his knife- 
edged hoofs. 

“Anse,” said Jim at last, “do you think 
I could reach down and lambast him with 
the gun?” Anse shook his head. “It 
ain’t wise to try,” he answered. “There’s 
no telling when a moose will stand up on 
his hind legs and then—if he hits you! 
Think T’ll just give another call. I ean’t 
make the matter worse, anyway.” 

The sound of the call increased the fury 
of the moose to boiling point. Pounding 
the earth he began to snort a chailenge to 
the whole moose population of the north 
at the same time devoting his energies to 
the task of clearing away the under 
erowth. This went on for nearly an hour, 
when suddenly the moose “froze’’—re- 
mained still, and stared with fixed intent- 
ness along the margin. Then, full into 
the moonlight, not fifty vards away, the 
men saw a second majestic rival for this 
mystical caller appear. It was a small 
bull, lighter in color than the first, and 
evidently younger. For a second the two 
animals glared at each other, then with 
a squeal like the sound of a child’s tin 
trumpet, the neweomer blundered head- 
long over the rocks, towards his adversary. 

For a time the two men forgot their 
hunger and misery as thev peered through 
the drooping branches of the larch. Any- 
thing in the line of a fight pleased them 


vastly. Often had Jim heard of the fran 
tic battles that take place between the rivals 
of these great antlered cattle, but now such 
a combat was going on before his very 
eyes. 

And what a fight it was! Grunting and 
straining the two mighty adversaries toil 
ed in vain to outmatch each other's 
strength, and each might have been the 
mirrored reflection of the other, so simul- 
taneous were their movements. ‘The scin- 
tillating of dilated eyes, the black, pranc- 
ing shadows of the two combatants, and 
the peaceful background of moonlit waters 
presented a picture that to the young Eng- 
lisman, can never lose its vividness 

But bit by bit the dark bull was ean 
ing ground, and the hopes of the two 
watchers were sinking fast, when the un- 
expected happened. Suddenly the light 
bull seemed to crumble up, and the next 
second the two staggered forward in a 
wildly struggling heap. 

When they arose, it was clear to the most 
unobservant eye that something was out 
of order. Instead of heing head to head as 
before, the two animals were now almost 
at a might angle from one another, their 
antlers locked together in a deadly em- 
brace. 

“This is where we come in,” said Anse, 
and was about to climb down when Jim 
caught him by the arm. 

“Took! Look” muttered the latter, in a 
tense whisper. <A slight movement in an 
adjacent thicket had attracted his notice, 
and a second later the men knew that a 
third watcher had witnessed the duel, anx- 
ious to profit thereby. <A low, heavy 
animal, that moved with the slovenly 
slouch of a bear, crept out from the shad- 
ows, and with a muffled snarl approached 
the two helpless moose, now. struggling 
wildly to free themselves. 

“Sav!” whispered Anse, “this looks like 
our old pard! Now if we were out on a 
natural history trip.” 

“God!” broke in Jim, enthusiastically, 
“Tf that don’t beat all creation! Talk 
about pluek—” 

Words may be adequate in describing 
the ordinary scenes of life, but here Jim 
found that they failed him. 

The wolverine. however, was in no 
mood to oratify their expectations, and to 
put an end to it all by a deed of reckless 
bravery. He could wait; if you know the 
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wolverine you will understand that it is 
part of his business to wait; he has learni 
the wisdom of it. At a slow, regular walk 
he proceeded to circle round the unhappy 
pair, in a horribly suggestive manner. 
Round and round he slouched, round and 
round, never looking up, never altering 
his pace, till the two frantic moose, horri- 
fied beyond endurance, staggered to the 
top of a large boulder of rock that slanted 
up from the ground. 

The next instant one of the two had 
overstepped the edge. For a matter of ten 
feet they fell together, but when they 
reached the ground the larger bull was 
limp and lifeless, his neck broken. The 
survivor freed himself from the heavy 
bulk, and lifting his massive head lurched 
drunkenly towards the forest. But in that 
momentary glimpse the men saw that one 
of his antlers—the pride of his life, the 
source of his power—was missing! 

Laboriously they climbed down from 
the larch. At last their luck had taken a 
turn for the better. Here was meat—fresh 
meat, enough and to spare, supplied them 
bv the ordinary course of nature. 

\s they drew near, the wolverine looked 
up over the earcase of the moose, and 
snarled decisively. Then, seeing no better 
cover, he slouched sulkily into a hollow at 
the hase of the rock, 


The men lit a fire. and to work 
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appease their ravenous hunger. It is 
when the stomach is full that old scores 
are remembered and old enmities revived, 
and Anse, glancing maliciously towards 
the cranny, recalled the scene of disorder 
that had ‘ereeted their return to the hut 
that night. 

Very deliberately he got up, and taking 
a handful of dry leaves, he piled them up 

at the mouth of the little cavern. These he 

lighted, and holding a heavy stone in his 
hand stood waiting for the wolverine to 
appear. 

He had not long to wait. <A stifled 
snarl, a flash of inexpressibly savage eyes, 
and the animal crawled to the entrance of 
the cranny, more dead than alive, to be 
stretched quivering with one well aimed 
blow. Anxious to do the job thoroughly, 
Anse proceeded to beat the limp body. into 
a pulp, and while thus employed it slowly 
dawned upon him that the stone he was 
holding was extraordinarily heavy for its 
size. That led him to examine it, and as 
he did so a muffled exclamation broke 
from his lips. The quartz was plugged 
with pure, free gold! 

At the feet of the two men lay a fortune. 
It was some minutes before they could 
erasp the fact. Then, having no lucid ex- 
planation, they were compelled to take 
refuge in a commonplace, 

“TTell!” said Cobet. Jim echoed it. 





THE OLD NURSE. 
Within the cradle of her arm 


To-day I had 


1 peep, 


A tired child, secure from harm, 
Therein was fast asleep. 


| gazed upon her furrowed face 
Set with kind eyes of grey, 

And thought how in that safe embrace 
Two generations lay: 


sut far from here they walk alone- 
She saw their first, faint stir 

And wrapt in comforts of their own, 
How many think of her? 


Alas! the after years sometimes 
In gratitude beget— 
He who the star-decked mountain climbs, 
May upward paths forget. 
—Alexander Louis Fraser. 
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Hki telephone rang. I picked up the 
receiver and answered. 


“Who is this?” came a masculine 


voice. 
“Who is it you want?’ I demanded 
sharply. If there is one thing thing that 


irritates me, it is to be called on the tele- 
phone and, when I answer, to be met with 
~uch a question. 

“T want to know who this is?” 
voice again, 

“Didn’t you call me?” I shouted. _ 

“That is just what I’m trying to find 
out,” was the placid reply. 

“Well, you want to take a fresh start,” 
said I, and hung up the receiver. 

I was a bit testy, [ suppose. I'd been 
at the French Ambassador’s until mid- 
night, and then at the Woodworth’s ball 
until three. It was now ten; I had just 
arisen. I was wanting my coffee and to 
he let alone. 

In a moment the telephone rang again. 
I glared at it and went on with my dress- 
ing. It rang again, then again. | 
snatched up the receiver. 

“Well?” said I. 

“Who is this?” asked the same voice. 

“The devil,” I answered savagely. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing at all. Ring off, please-—the 
line’s growing hot.” 

Almost immediately it rang again. 

“Whom do you want?” I asked. 

“Ts that Mr. Carter?” came the same 
voice. 


said the 


“Tt is,’ said lL. “You could have learn- 
ed it sooner if you had asked it.” 

“This is the State Department, Mr. 
Carter,” he went on, ignoring my re 
mark, “The Secretary would like to see 
you Immediately.” 

“Who’s talking?” J 

“Graves.” 

“Oh, I didn’t recognize your voice.” 

“T recognized yours.” 

“I suppose so,” said I. “Tell the See- 
retary I'll be there in half an hour—yust 
as soon as | can get a bite of breakfast.” 

Thirty minutes later, [| walked into the 
anteroom, greeted Graves, and was in- 
stantly shown into the inner office. 

The Secretary was standing by the 
window. He swung around, at my en- 
trance, and came forward with hand ex- 
tended—a nervously-quiet man, of medi- 
um size and slender, with a narrow, al- 
most ascetic face, a tiny brown mustache 
just streaked with gray, and sparse hair 
that parted in the middle. 

“I’m glad, indeed, to see you, Carter,” 
said he. “It is fortunate you are in town. 
We need your help—tmore, even, than in 
the De Lorg and Camperton affairs.” 

“Tt is at your disposal,” I returned. 
“What can I do?” 

Ife motioned to a chair. “Sit down 
and let me tell you the little I know.” 

“About the subject under discussion,” 
I interpolated. 

Ife smiled, passed me a cigar, and re- 
sumed his seat at the large flat table. | 
took the place opposite. 


demanded. 
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“T have lost a most valuable document,’ 
he said. “It —- directly, Great 
Britain and the United States. Indirect- 
ly, it concerns Japan and Russia. If it 
were known to either—especially to Japan 

-it would precipitate international com- 
plications of the gravest nature. I should 
be compelled to resign, and the President 
to disavow my act. It is a secret under- 
standing, whereby England and America 
agree to a certain unity of action in event 
of certain conduct by Japan or Russia. 
Do you want to know more of the con- 
tents?” 

“No,” said I. “It only 
opportunity for leakage.” 


inereases the 


“T thought as much,” he replied. “I 
remember your peculiarity.” 

“What are the facts of the loss?” | 
asked. ‘‘When did you miss it, and where 
was it seen last?” 

“It was this way,’ he said. “Stuart, 
the British First Secretary, brought the 
tentative draft to me about three o’clock 
yesterday afternoon. It had the Ambas- 
sador’s notations in red ink on the mar- 
vin. J was just about to start for Chevy 
Chase to play golf with the President, so 
I put it in a small portfolio, such as is 
used in the Department, and took it with 
me, intending to go around to my house 
and leave it there for examination that 
evening. As we passed the White [louse 
eates, the President’s car was just emerg- 
ing. le hailed me, indicated the place 
beside him, and I rode out with him, 
leaving my own motor to follow. This, 
of course, obliged me to take the porfolio 
along to Chevy Chase. ‘There I left it 
with the man at the desk, and saw him 
put it in the safe. When I came to leave, 
about half after six, the same man return- 
ed it, and | carried it to my car, which 
was driven directly home. I went straight 
to my library. There I found Mrs. Arm- 
strong, much perturbed over a personal 
affair that had just arisen. We discussed 
this matter at some length, and ended by 


’ 


my accompanying her upstairs. I was 
absent from the room possibly twenty 
minutes, when I suddenly recollected 


that the portfolio was lying on the desk 
in the library. I hurried back. It was 
just as I had left it. I locked it in the 
safe. After dinner I had no opportunity 
to examine the protocol. This morning I 


took the portfolio from the safe and 
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brought it with me to the office. When I 
ope ned it, the protocol was missing.” 

“And then?” I asked. 

“7 telephoned you, or, 
raves to do so.” 

“The portfolio?” I queried, nodding to 
one that lay on the table. 

‘Yes,” he said, and pushed it across. 

It was like a lawyer’s bag, of leather, 
folding in the middle, with a compart- 
ment on either side, but with three flaps 
instead of one, all locking through a 
staple in the front, thus securely closing 
the sides as well as the ends. The lock it- 
self was a small affair, with the corrugat- 
ed key typical of the kind. 

“There are, naturally, other portfolios 
in your oflice,” said I. “May I see the 
keys?” 

Graves, being called, produced four, 
all similar to the one in question, but 
with keys varying slightly in the notches. 

“You have made a practice of using 
this particular portfolio?” I asked. 

“Tl have—lI carry the key on my ring.” 

“And it is always about you?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Kiven 
clothes?” 

Te nodded. 

“Where do you put the ring at night?” 

“On my dressing-table.” 

“At what hour did 
night?” 

“Shortly after twelve. 

“Tlow many pages were in the proto- 
col?” 


“About twenty—large sized and type- 


I told 


rather, 


when youre in evening 


you retire last 


) 


written—all in a blue back tied with 
tape.” 
“Tas the Secret Service been inform- 
9)? 
ed ¢ 
“No,” said he; “I wanted to consult 


vou first. I didn’t know whether you de- 
sired assistance.” 

“T don’t,” said I. “I 
alone unless I need them. 
don’t tell them of me.” 

“We'll have to work quickly if we’re 


prefer to work 


Tell them, but 


to save anything from the enemy, so to 
speak; recover the protocol before - it 
reaches the Japanese Ambassador,” he 


continued. 
“May I use your telephone?” I asked. 
“You may use anything I have,” said 
he, and passed the telephone across to me. 
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“Get me the Chevy Chase Club,” I said 
to the operator. 

In a moment the bell rang. 

‘Let me have the office. lL want 
to speak to the clerk with whom the Sec- 
retary of State left a package yesterday 
afternoon about four.” 

“Who is this?” 

“The Secretary of State,” said I. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Secretary. 
| am the man, Clark; I returned the port- 
folio when you were about to leave, you 
will remember.” 

“T know you did,” said I. “But do 
you recall if some one asked for it in the 
meanwhile?” 

“Certainly, sir; your secretary, Mr. 
Graves. lle wanted to get some papers 
from it.” 

“Thank you. Good-by.” I handed 
hack the telephone. “Did you authorize 
(iraves to put anything in the portfolio 
while it was at Chevy Chase?” I inquired. 

“Graves was in Baltimore yesterday. 
Moreover, he couldn’t open the portfolio. 
Hie hasn’t a key.” 

“Do you mind if I ask him—just form- 
ally to eliminate him?” 

‘or answer, the Secretary pushed a but- 
ton. Graves responded, 

“Mr. Graves, where were you yesterday 
afternoon, between four and seven?” | 
inquired. 

“In Baltimore, from four yesterday 
afternoon until seven this morning.” 

Armstrong nodded in dismissal. “That’s 
all.” 

“You see,’ said I, “the protocol was 
stolen yesterday at Chevy Chase.” 

“But they had to have a key—the port- 
folio is not cut,” he objected. 

“A key or a substitute portfolio.” 

“This portfolio is the one I carried yes- 
terday.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Perfectly sure.” 

“Then, they have a duplicate key.” 

‘But how did they obtain it?” 

“You said you were in the habit of 
leaving it on your dressing-table at night. 
They could have obtained an impression 
then.” 

“Which is assuming that one of my 
servants is guilty.” 

“Ts there a Japanese among them?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

T was silent. 


[ inquired. 
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‘Maybe they oltained a duplicate key 
at the factory,’ he said. “Or why did 
they bother with a key? Why didn’t 
they steal the portfolio and all its con- 
tents.” 

‘Tor a number of reasons, two of which 
are the time and the portfolio itself. As 
they did not take the portfolio, you 
wouldn’t be aware of your loss for some 
hours: and, besides, a portfolio is cum- 
bersome to carry and likely to attract 
attention, llowever, we’re not required 
to argue that proposition—they didn’t 
take the portfolio, but they did loot it. 
The thing, now, Is to find the loot.” 

“And to find it quick,” said the 
Secretary irritably, “before it passes into 
the Japanese Ambassador’s hands.” 

“They have had about eighteen hours’ 
start,” | observed; “‘and the time necessary 
to go from Chevy Chase to the Japanese 
I;mbassy in a street-car isn’t over half an 
hour—ten minutes, if ‘Graves’ went in a 
motor.” 

“T know, I know,” he said, with a des- 
pairing gesture. ‘I fear we are too late.” 

“Tt is never too late to make a try,” | 
answered. “Tas the British Ambassador 
been advised of the loss?” 

There was a knock on the door, and 
the messenger entered with a card. The 
Secretary glanced at it and nodded. 

“The Ambassador is here now,” he said. 
ws “Good morning, Lord Brog- 
ham. It was good of you to come at once. 
You know Mr. Carter, of course.” 

If His Exeellency was surprised to see 
me there, he did not show it. 

“This is our second meeting to-day,” 
he laughed, as we shook hands. “The first 
was at the Woodworths’ ball this morn- 


ing.” 

“T’ve got bad news, my lord,” said 
Armstrong, without any preliminary. 
“The draft of the protocol has been 


stolen.” 

The Ambassador was in the act of light- 
a cigar, and he paused with the match 
between his fingers, while a look of 
amazed concern overspread his face. 

“You mean the draft with my notation 
on it?” he asked, with something of a 
gasp. 

The Secretary nodded. 

“Stolen !” 

The Secretary 
stolen,” he said. 


nodded “Ves. 


. 
again. 
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“My God! 
means?” 

“I do. It means the end of my career, 
for one thing.” 

“And it means my disgrace and retire- 
ment,” said the Ambassador—‘‘not to 
speak of the fearful international compli- 
cations—perhaps war—that will ensue. 
When was it stolen?” 

“At Chevy Chase, yesterday afternoon,” 
Armstrong answered, 

“At Chevy Chase!” 
ed. “Tlow in 
there?” 

“T was carrying it home to examine,” 
the Secretary explained. “On the way, 
the President overtook me and bore me 
off to play golf;’ and he told him the 
circumstances in detail. 

The Ambassador listened, a frown on 
his face. He kept pulling at his chin with 
his long, thin fingers. 

“You have put your Secret Service at 
work?” he asked. 

“Not yet. 1 wanted, first, to consult 
with Mr. Carter. Ile is our particular 
agent in delicate matters—matters which 
don’t go on record.” 

The other’s eyes turned toward me. 

“T thought you were only a gentleman 

leisure,” he smiled. 

“T am—at times,” said I. 

“At all times,’”’ amended the Secretary. 
“Tle never accepts compensation; he does 
it for the pleasure of solving the problems 

and he does it well, as the Department 
has cause to know.” 

“T am sure I wish him quick success 
this time,’ the Ambassador — replied. 
“Evans will help you, Mr. Carter.” 

ISvans was the British secret agent, and 
a very fair one, I knew. 

“With your Excellency’s permission,” 
said T, “I prefer to work alone.” 

‘l'wo heads are better than one,” he 
cautioned, 

“And two persons are twice as 
as one,’ LT remarked. 

“But, my dear sir, he must be told. 
British interests are quite as deeply in- 
volved as American.” 

“By all means, tell him everything— 
except of me. I remain unknown. ‘ 
There is no other information you can 
give me, Mr. Secretary?” 

“Nothing; you have all that I know 
plus much that T don’t know,” said Arm- 
strong. 


Do you appreciate what it 


Brogham ejaculat- 


Giod’s name did it get 


many 
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“Then I'll get 
and left them. 
| walked up Seventeenth Street to the 
Me tropolit un Club. 
“Vm not in, if any one wants me,” | 
said to the doorm: an, and went back to ie 
telephones. “Get the Japanese Embassy,” 
| said to the operator, and passed into a 
hooth. In a moment, my buzzer rang. 
“IT want to speak to Mr. Aorti,”’ I said 
(1 knew he was not in town). 
“Mr, Aorti is not here; he is in New 
York,” was the answer in broken English 
and a Japanese accent. “Who is that?” 


to work,’ I answered, 


“This is the Metropolitan Club. Is the 
Marquis ‘Tanera in? 
“No, sir.” 
“When do you expect him in?” 
“T don’t know. Maybe to-night. Wait 


& minute.” 

Presently another voice 

‘Who is this, please?” 

“Mr. Carter, at the Metropolitan Club.” 

“Tlow do you do, Mr. Carter? Vim 
Wari, the Second Secretary. The Ambas- 
sader is at Old Point. He'll be back to- 
morrow. Anything I can do, sir?” 

“No, nothing, thank you. It can wait 
until the Marquis returns. Good-by.” 

This was more luck than I had dared 
to expect. It gave me the rest of the day 
and the entire night to recover the proto- 
col. For I had acquitted the Japanese 
Itmbassy of all complicity in the theft. 


asked: 


The thief was an American—one who 
could successfully personate Graves in 
volce and appearance, and who was a 


member of the Chevy Chase Club besides. 
It was inconceivable that Japan had ven- 
tured to try to bribe him. ‘Therefore, he 
was acting solely on his own initiative, 
knowing that Japan would jump at the 
chance to purchase the protocol. 

I went up to the library, where it was 
quiet and [ would not be disturbed, and, 
with a copy of the Chevy Chase year- -book 
in my hands, settled back to study the list 
of members. I was looking for one who 
resembled Graves sufficiently to deceive 
the clerk and the locker-room attendants. 
If he chanced, also, to be hard-pushed 
financially, I had a strong lead to the 
right man—for, with the Japanese elimi- 
nated, there could be but one motive for 
the crime; money; and but one induce- 
ment, under all the circumstances; a press- 
ing need, 
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[ did not know all the seven hundred 
and fifty members, but I was familiar 
with those who were the habitues, and 
among them, if my theory were correct, I 
knew that I must find my man. TI ran 
over the list slowly, name by name, men- 
tally checking them off, until, half-way 
through the N’s, I came upon “Norcross, 
George Alfred.” And the “Something 
Which Tells” told me that I need go no 
farther. 

Here was one who bore a striking re- 
semblance to Graves, when his hat was 
pulled down over his eyes. Moreover, he 
was notoriously in need of cash—he had 
been posted repeatedly in the last year, 
and was known to have obligations in 
every bank that would aceept them. He 
had been hard hit in some mining spec- 
ulations, it was generally understood. 

I looked at my watch. It was ten min- 
utes past noon. It was not likely he was 
still there, but it was worth the try. He 
was a bachelor, with apartments in the 
Seneca—only two blocks away. I walked 
around, Luck favored me. He was in, 
the girl said, and I should go right up. 

“Norcross, youre up in the mining 
business,” I began, the salutations over, 
“and I want to ask what you know about 
the Pueblo. Is there anything in it?” 

“T’m a poor one to ask,” Norcross re- 
turned. “I thought I knew something 
about mines, but was mistaken—I don’t 
ard I never did!” 

“You’ve been paying for your instruc- 
tion—like the rest of us,” said I, laugh- 
ing. “Tlence you’re competent.” 

“Tf competence is based on the money 
one’s experience has cost him, I’m 
competent,” was the answer. 

“Just so,” said I. 

T had been studying the man. THe had 
the same cast of countenance as Graves, 
the same mustache, the same color of hair, 
the same build, and the same manner of 
speech. The eyes and their expression 
were what changed his face. Let them be 
concealed, and the resemblance was strik- 
ing. 

“Where’s your Pueblo?” said he. 
don’t reeall it.” 

I ventured a long shot. 

“Tt is in Japan,” said I. 

And the shot went home—went home 
so true, indeed, that the cigarette dropped 
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from his fingers and he grew white. 
Truly, he was a novice in crime. 

“What's up, Noreross?” I asked. ‘Go- 
ing to faint?” 

“No, no; just a bit of heart trouble. 
I’m all right now. You said the Pueblo 
is in Japan. Well, I don’t know it 
There’s been quite enough in this hemi 
sphere to occupy me. They’re all rotten, 
or controlled by rotten men. Let them 
alone, Carter, let them alone.” 

“T will,” said I. “Let’s talk of some- 
thing else. Ilave you heard the latest gos- 
sip? It’s not generally known.” 

“No, tell me about it,” he 
“Tlave a cigarette.” 

“T always smoke my own—if you don’t 
mind,’ I answered, taking out my case. 

“Suit yourself—only get on with the 
gossip.” 

I slipped one hand in my pocket and 
leaned back. 

“Tt seems,” said I, “that the Secretary 
of State has lost a most important paper, 
in a most mysterious way. It is rumored,” 
I went on, not seeming to notice the start 
he gave, “that it is a particularly precious 
document—so precious, indeed, that if it 
were to come into the hands of a certain 
embassy, it would be almost sure to lead 
to war,” 

“This is most interesting,” gasped Nor 
“When did the Sacretary first miss 


replied. 


CTOsS, 
it?” 

“This morning,” said [, looking at. him 
casually, “‘when he came to his office.” 

“Searcely three hours ago—and already 
known in the clubs!” he laughed suspici- 
ously. 

“No, not known in the clubs. Known 
only to you and to me and to one other.” 

He glanced furtively at me. I 
looking at the table. 

“You see, the Secretary discovered his 
loss this morning,” I said, “but the theft 
occurred yesterday, in the late afternoon, 
at Chevy Chase.” 

“Tlow could a State paper be stolen at 
Chevy Chase?” he scoffed, though I felt 
him wince with every word. 

“Quite easily—the Seeretary had taken 
it there.” 

“Tlow does he know it was stolen there, 
if he didn’t miss it until this morning?” 

“THe doesn’t know. Te only surmises.”’ 

“Surmises won’t catch the thief,” he 
ridiculed. 


Was 
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“You're right,’ I said. “Surmises 
won’t catch the thief, but they may lead 
to him. In this case, Norcross, they have 
led to you.” 

“What!” he cried. ‘To me? You are 
pleased to jest, Mr. Carter. 

‘Watestannialy, [ do not jest, and [ll 
trouble you to keep your hands above the 
table,” said I, covering him with my re- 
volver. “That is better.” 

“My God, Carter, are you crazy?” he 
exclaimed. 

[ shrugged my shoulders. 

“Shall I tell you how you did it, Mr. 
Norcross?” I asked. ‘“You’re-not a thief 
at. heart—you did this on the spur of the 
moment, and debts are pressing hard. 
You were in the big room at Chevy Chase 
when the Secretary of State came in. You 
saw the portfolio. Something told you 
it contained valuable papers—a draft of 
a secret treaty, maybe. You saw him de- 
posit it at the office, and pass on to the 
locker-room. Debt and the devil tenipted 
you. You were aware of your resemblance 
to Graves. When the Secretary had gone 
out on the links, you went to the locker- 
room, and, as Graves, got the key to the 
portfolio. You returned to the office, with 
your hat pulled down over your face, 
and, still personating Graves, had the 
clerk give you the portfolio. You ab- 
stracted the draft of the protocol, relocked 
the portfolio, redelivered it to the clerk, 
and then went back to the Secretary’s lock- 
er and replaced his keys. Fortunately for 
us, the Japanese Ambassador is away from 
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Washington, and, with a document of 
such gravity and intrinsic worth, you pre- 
ferred to negotiate with him alone. 
Otherwise, you would not have the papers 
in your possession still.” 

Norcross was a child in crime. For 
an instant, his eyes sought the drawer be- 
side him. It told me what I wanted to 
know. 

I got up, passed quickly around the 
table, and flung open the drawer. The 
lost protocol was found. I took it, assured 
myself that the sheets were intact, and put 
it in my pocket. 

“T wish you good-day, Mr. Norcross,” 
I said, and went out, leaving him staring 
after me, speechless, 

The Secretary was just going out to lun- 
cheon as I entered his office. 

“TTello!” he said. ‘What now?” 

For answer, I handed him the protocol. 

“Carter, you’re a wonder!” he cried. 

“T was fortunate in not having far to 
go—and in finding the person at home,” 
I answered. 

“And the Japanese Ambassador?” 

“Knows nothing—-he isn’t even in 
town.” 

He looked at me questioningly. I bow- 
ed. 

“ prefer not to disclose from whom I 
took it,’ I said. ‘This is his first theft. 
I am pie ve it will be his last.” 

The Secretary nodded, locked the fort- 
folio in the safe, and we went out together. 

That afternoon, the evening papers con- 
tained the news that George Alfred Nor- 
cross had committed suicide. 
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Westminster Bridge, London, England, under test load of the crowd 


returning from King Edward’s funeral. 


The Bridge and the Bridge 
Builder 


By 
Henry Rowntree 
Illustrated with Photographs by R. E. W. Hagerty, B.A. Sc. 


Bridge builders have played a large part in. the history of the world. 
Whether in peace or war bridges have ever been strategic points, either as 


channe ls of commerce or as mediums of INVASION. 


The history of “Bridges 


and Bridge-Builders” is therefore replete with features of interest, as will be 
readily understood on reading the article herewith presented, in which, in 
addition to the history, a description vf some of the world’s great bridges is 
given, together with several excellent illustrations. 


HE history of almost all nations is 
wrapped up with the history of 
bridges. A bridge implies relation- 
hips with the outer world; the people who 
could not build bridges must either have 
lived always within the confines of certain 
rivers or coasts or mountains, or else they 
found a way to get across the rivers, 


through the mountains or beyond their 
coasts. They must have used either 
bridges or boats. And in the end, the na- 
tion that was to be of any use could not 
depend even upon boats alone, but must 
have had bridges. Bridges have helped 
to make nations and races. Bridge-build- 
ers traveled in the van of the Roman 
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Masonry and cast ron bridge at A msterdam. 


army. Bold nations such as Rome flung 
bridges across the spaces which separated 
them from their enemies and crossed to 
victory. ‘Timid nations, half-grown and 
unhealthy, were afraid of bridges because 
they gave their enemies a means of attack. 
‘To-day many a village might be made a 
town by the building of a bridge. 

if. locomotive steam engines had been 
invented before bridges, there would have 
been no Canadian Pacific Railway, no 
(irand ‘Trunk Pacific. If there were no 
bridges across the St. Lawrence at certain 
points, there would be no city of Montreal 

merely a town. Without bridges there 
would be no Winnipeg, no Niagara Falls 
towns, nothing but starveling villages kept 
alive by ferry boats or such other crude 
means of intercommunication. British 
Columbia would be to-day a foreign coun- 
try to the rest of Canada if there had been 
no means of bridging the turbulent rivers 


of that province. The Americans who 
live on one side of the Niagara Gorge 


would have been utter strangers to the 
Canadians living on the Canadian side. 
They might as well be separated by 
leagues of ocean, were it not for bridges. 


Thousands of years ago men crossed 
rivers on fallen trees or by stepping stones 
or by logs laid from one stone to another 
or by ferry; to-day, when mankind has 
need to cross a river or some great chasm, 
it invokes certain laws of science which, 
heing apphed by the men who have 
studied them, give a means of crossing 
almost anything, anywhere. It is a far 
cry from the stepping stones of Adam’s 
time, from the first efforts of the Babyloni- 
ans, to these days when engineers boldly 
project wisps of steel across a gorge, and 
the steady-headed steel workers swarm out 
over the abyss to rivet and weld and knit 
together the two sides of a river. 

Whether the bridge-builder was one of 
the ancients or one of the modern engin- 
eers, he is one of the noble figures in his- 
tory. As one of the first workers in the in- 
terests of democracy he is like a master 
teacher who succeeds in opening to the 
common people the beauties of some gar- 
den of learning into which only those 
have been able to go who could climb the 
wall or open the locked gate. The far side 
of a river was a closed book to those who 
could not swim or command a boat to 
ferry them over. But the bridge builder 
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| typical Duteh bridge, the architecture Pese mobling in style thee famous 
Dutch art. 


removed these disabilities; he made it pos- 
sible for the people on two sides of a river 
to pass and re-pass from one side to the 
other, to exchange ideas, to intermarry 
and trade with one another, as they could 
never have done by the primitive means 
of crossing that river. 

About ten years ago an American 
hridge-building firm was successful in ob- 
taining the contract for the construction 
of a certain bridge in India. It was to 
carry a railway across a certain gorge 
which lay between Rangoon and Manda- 
lav. The foundations of this bridge were 
to rest upon another bridge—a_ natural 
bridge of rock which lay three hundred 
and twenty feet below the intended level 
of the new bridge, but which was itself 
several hundred feet above the real bottom 
of the gorge. The bridge proper was to 
he two thousand, two hundred and sixty 
feet long. It took trains totaling one 
and a half miles in length to carry the 
steel for this bridge. It required three 
gigantic ocean freighters to carry the ma- 
terial to the nearest point on the coast 
where the bridge was to be built, but the 
work was finally accomplished, and the 


great CGokteik Bridge, at the time the third 
highest bridge in the world, was 
pleted. 

ln the building of this bridge were em- 
ploved some of the nicest calculations that 
the mind of man could engage in. The 
stresses and strains to which that bridge 
would be subjected, the best means of 
carrying these and of distributing them 
to the various points where the bridge 
rested were the earliest considerations of 
the engineers, and yet for them it was a 
comparatively stinple matter, a mere ma- 
thematical problem. They were given 
the description of the railway company’s 
needs, the conditions in the locality, and 
the rest was a matter of calculation 


COM: 


It was done in an office thousands of 
miles away from the place where the 
bridge was to go up, and yet, not so very 
far from the place where this great 
modern bridge had been erected, was the 
place where the first bridge-builders first 
worked out for themselves, unaided by 
text hooks or college training, the details 
of the earliest bridges, and the laws upon 
which they could be expected to stand. 
This was in Babylon, 
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A Ue type of single draw-bridge famed in Northern Europe. 


By the simple law of compression an 
arch, thrown across a given space, can be 
made to support weights. The pressure 
upon the point of the arch or at any point 
bearing down upon it, is conveyed to the 
bases from which the arch springs. This 
is one of the first principles of bridge- 
building, and one of the first people to 
learn it'was a Babylonian. No one knows 
his name. Ile is forgotten forever, but 
it was he who taught the Babylonians to 
build a bridge across the Euphrates upon 
a single arch 660 feet between the abut- 
ments. This was about one hundred 
vears after the flood. It was the wonder 
of the day. Great palaces stood at each 
end, 

Later another Babylonian conceived the 
plan: of building a bridge on a different 
principle, the principle of suspension. Ie 
directed that the Euphrates be diverted 
from its course. This was done, and in 
the dried bed of the river great piers of 
brick were built. When these were finish- 
ed, it was ordered that wooden platforms 
should be constructed, like gang-planks, 
and stretched between the piers. Over 
these during the dav the people walked 
from one bank of the Euphrates to the 


other. At night the city sent armed men 
to take up the platforms and leave the 
space between the piers vacant, so that 
the city would be safe from the attacks of 
thieves from the other side of the river. 

lt was upon these two principles, thus 
employed in Babylonia, that the Gokteik 
was built and the greater part of the 
world’s bridges have been constructed. It 
is upon them, amplified in some directions 
and refined in others, that the Govern- 
ment’s engineers are at this moment 
carrying the G. T. P. across difficult places 
in our northern wildernesses. 

setween those ancient bridge-builders 
and the modern bridge-builders the gentle 
art of spanning rivers and chasms experi- 
enced a period of terrible neglect. Bridge- 
building, like most of the other arts, lan- 
guished during the Dark Ages. Men were 
too busily engaged in other pursuits to 
consider such practical affairs. Out of 
these times grew an order of monks, reallv 
a branch of the Benedictines, called the 
Brothers of the Bridge. Perhaps these 
men are the fathers of the real bridge- 
builders, the men, such as Kipling de- 
scribes in his story bv that name, who take 
a pride in their art and to whom the suc- 
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Another typical Duteh bridge. 


cess or failure of the bridge means success 
or failure to themselves. 

These old monks at first established 
their monasteries near the ends of certain 
important bridges, so that travelers, arriv- 
ing in the strange country might have a 
place to eat and sleep. ‘They constituted 
themselves into bodies of police also, pro- 
tecting travelers against thieves and mur- 
derers who lurked in the shadows at the 
ends of bridges. As the evil times pro- 
gressed, and men began to neglect the up- 
keep of the bridges, these monks under- 
took that duty, by various simple means 
obtaining the necessary funds. In time, 
if the bridges fell away or new bridges 
were needed, the monks found the means 
for building them and the engineers, 

London Bridge is said to have owed 
\ts existence to one of these pious engi- 
neers. This first bridge across the Thames 
at London had existed in a very crude 
form in the days of King Ethelred and 
it is said that in those days it was a 
strategic point between warring parties. 
There is said to have been such a 
bridge in A.D. 978, and there are records 
which refer to one which was built in 
1014 and destroyed in 1136. But the old 


London Bridge with shops on either side 
was the work of Peter of Colechurch, who 
Is said to have been connected with the 
“Brothers of the Bridge.” Peter began 
the building of London Bridge in 1176. 
lle was not a very crafty engineer else he 
would not have made so many piers for 
the support of the structure. Ile made 
these piers so numerous and so heavy that 
they formed a dangerous obstruction to 
the river and acted like a dam. lle died 
in 1205 and was buried in the erypt of the 
chapel in the centre pier of the bridge, 
according to the rules of the Brothers of 
the Bridge. The bridge was completed 
four years later. 

This bridge had all sorts of buildings on 
its sides. There were defence towers at 
certain intervals upon which the heads of 
traitors were displayed after execution. 
In 1212, a fire broke out in some of the 
buildings at one end of the bridge. Thous- 
ands of persons gathered on the bridge to 
watch it. Another fire broke out at the 
other end, and between the two, and the 
river beneath, there was scarcely a chance 
for escape. In the traditions which have 
come down it is said that three thousand 
persons died either by fire or by drown- 
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ing, on that bridge. ‘The upper works 
were rebuilt in 1300 and destroyed by 


fire again in 1471. ‘They were rebuilt but 
in 1481 a whole section of the houses 
which were on one side of the roadway, 
and which projected far out over the river, 
fell into the river. In 1682 the bridge 
having been rebuilt was again destroyed. 
At this time the roadway was only twelve 


feet wide between the houses. In 1666, 
when it was again rebuilt, the roadway 
was made twenty feet wide, and after 


other fires had come and gone, the build- 
ings on the bridge were finally removed 
in 1756. The centre pier was then taken 
out, and two arches replaced with a seven- 
ty-two foot span. 

How the bridge was kept up, how the 
revenues were collected is a story full of 
humor, and full of interesting side-lights 
upon the times. It was at first supported 
by a tax upon wool sacks, and the saying 
went abroad that it was built on a founda- 
tion of wool. Then there was an edict 
that every boat passing under the bridge 
must pay a certain tax. If a boatman 


came to the bridge to sell fish he must 
pay 
quay. 


so much for his right to tie to the 
Then there was another law that 





Al municipal bridge in A msterdam, 











Holland. 


every pedestrian passing over should pay 
one farthing and every man on horse-back 
one penny. livery conceivable excuse was 
taken to fine the customers of the bridge. 
There are records of how one John 
Smithers, master of the ship Jeanne was 
fined ten shillings for allowing the yard 
sticks on the masts of his vessel to break 
the windows in certain houses on the 
bridge when the ship rocked in the out- 
going tide. A fisherman was fined several 
pence for letting his boat bump the bridge, 
and so on. One of the Kings of England 
being at war with the City of London 
seized the revenues of the city, including 
the bridge. Edward the First made up for 
this by restoring the bridge to the city and 
ordering certain bounties paid to ::. 
There were times when its manageme:t 
was given into the hands of court favor- 
ites. Out of the revenues of the bridge, 
out of the farthings and pennies and the 
occasional shillings that were paid to the 
keepers of the bridge, the courtier dressed 
himself in silk hose, maintained his man- 
sion and cut a noble figure before the 
King and the People—while the bridge 
went to decay for lack of up-keep. In 
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1750 the strain was taken from London 
Bridge by the completion of Westmins- 
ter bridge, and as the need grew Black- 
friars and the Tower Bridge came into 
existence. But nothing in the history of 
the British Empire, can ever approach the 
romance of the old London Bridge. 


The history of bridges is full of color 
and interest. At Osaka, Japan, there are 
said to be seven thousand bridges over the 
rivers and canals of that city. At Srina- 
gar, India, is a unique affair built of 
wood, and called the Bridge of Shops. The 
best known bridge in Europe is the Rialto 
in Venice, which is said to have been 
built after plans made by Michael Angelo. 
it was built in 1588-91. The Bridge of 
Sighs followed it in 1597. The oldest 
stone bridge in England was built over 
the Kast Dart in Dartmoor two thousand 
vears ago. The Caravan Bridge over the 
Meles River near Smyra is thought to be 
the oldest bridge in existence. Only the 
parapets and the pavement have been re- 
newed. By the banks of this river Homer 
is supposed to have played thousands of 
vears ago, and over this short bridge, amid 
the rabble of the caravans, St. Paul the 
Apostle probably crossed on his way to 
Smyrna. 

The opening up of the new world, and 
the promotion of railways has made a 
very great difference in the art of building 
bridges. The first bridges were of mason- 
ry and wood, most modern bridges are of 
steel, or cement, or both. setween the 
famous bridges of Europe and those of 
America there is this outstanding differ- 
ence, that the European builder endeav- 
ored to make his bridge both beautiful and 
useful. In America the tendency is to 
make efficient bridges and to do so at a 
minimum of cost. In Europe tenders for 
a bridge are not taken merely on the mat- 
ter of price but by the beauty of the de- 
sign. This has not hitherto been true of 
America: the lowest tender has too often 
been the one that was accepted without 
any regard to the final appearance of the 
structure. In recent vears, however, there 
has commenced to be a different. view- 
point. Municipal Bridges are being more 
carefully planned, and with more atten- 
tion to beauty of line and ornament than 
has hitherto been paid here. 

The number of bridges in a city may be 


great or small according to the topograph- 
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ical and other conditions of the area. But 
by the regulation of traflic and the proper 
planning of the streets the need for 
bridges may be reduced to a minimum. 
For instance, Paris is very untidy in the 
matter of her street traflic. The result is 
that she has twenty-six bridges across the 
Seine within ten miles. London, where 
the streets are badly laid out, manages 
with only a few bridges because her police 
know how to regulate traffic. New York 
gets along with only a few main arteries 
leading across to Brooklyn, probably be- 
cause the street traffic is well regulated 
and the streets are planned better than in 
London. 

But if Paris is untidy in her manage- 
ment of her streets, and therefore extrava- 
gant with bridges, she is at least a mis- 
tress in the art of making them beautiful, 
She employs all sorts of styles and yet 
uses each style well. For example, the or 
namentation of any bridge is’ usually 
carefully designed so as to be in harmony 
with the architecture of the surrounding 
buildings. The “Pont Alexandre Trois” 
situated at the end of the avenue of that 
name, and leading into L’Esplanade des 
Invalides, is generally conceded to be the 
most beautiful bridge in the world. The 
foundation stone was laid in 1896 by 
Czar Nicholas IT and the bridge was com- 
pleted in 1900. It consists of a low steel 
arch three hundred and fifty-two feet long 
and one hundred and thirty feet wide. At 
each end are massive Pylons seventy-five 
feet high surmounted by guilded groups 
of Pegassi flanked by other groups repre 
senting France at different periods in her 
history. 

The oldest bridge in Paris is the Pont 
Neuf, at the west end of the City, cross: 
ing both arms of the Seine. It was finish 
ed in 1604 and is in a splendid state of 
preservation, although parts of it have 
been restored at different times. It is said 
that in the seventeenth and eigthteenth 
centuries this old bridge was a rendezvous 
for all the news-vendors, the jugglers, 
showmen, loungers and thieves of Paris. 
The famous Satirist Tabarin used to spout 
his witticisms to this very crowd. 


There is a definite characteristic com- 
mon to the bridges of each of the nations 
in Europe where bridges are used, except 
perhaps in London. The Londoners have 
made use of all styles that met their needs, 
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they paid little attention to anything else. 
But in Paris is the tendency toward orna- 
mentation and toward making the bridge 
fit in with its surroundings. In Germany 
the bridges are usually of a very massive 
type, and in recent steel structures there is 
a tendency to imitate church architecture. 
In Holland the bridges are of the low arch 
tppe with a draw bridge in the centre. 
Holland architects seem to have a weak- 
ness for placing highly ornamented lamp- 
posts in the middle of their bridges. In 
Switzerland, natural conditions make 
necessary the use of great viaducts. 

In building our municipal bridges in 
Canada there has not been as much 
thought for the beauty of the bridge as 
perhaps there should have been. This is, 
of course, due to the fact that the first 
duty of the civie fathers has usually been 
to provide the means of crossing the rivers 
or valleys, without waiting to consider the 
matter of external appearance. Railway 
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bridges are, of course, in a different class, 
they cost a great deal of money to build 
and if the country were to be asked to 
wait until the bridge could be ornament- 
ed, there would be trouble in store for 
railway directors. But in municipal af- 
fairs, especially since the use of steel and 
concrete has been made more general, 
there is little reason why future Canadian 
cities and towns should not be adorned 
with beautiful bridges. Carvings and 
sculptory may not be available, but it can 
at least be seen that the laws of pleasing 
proportion are observed. 

A bridge in your town may do wonders 
to improve the business of the place. A 
bridge placed on a roadway which has 
hitherto been a source of inconvenience 
for the farmer and his wagon, may divert 
trade from the neighboring town to your 
own town. tbridges have made great 
cities, and the lack of them has un-made 
those that might have been great. 





IF WE COULD LIVE AGAIN 


If we could live again, dear, 

Adown the vanished years, 

The chequered scroll of memory 

Be-writ with joys, and tears, 

Would brighter be, dear heart, dear heart. 
Ifere where the page is soiled 

By grief, because we grew apart, 

And loveless hours toiled; 


And here where blank remains the leaf 
Where we had careless grown, 

Nor strove to rise the clouds above 

And waiting joy had known— 

Ah! we would truer, firmer start 

Upon the scroll the pen, 

If we could live again, dear heart, 

If we could live again.—Ethel Burnett. 
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The Falsehood of Mrs. Dalton 


By 


Ethelwynne Grant 


HEY were lost; there was no mistake 

about it. Mrs. Dalton’s brown eyes 

filled with tears. But then she was 
probably aware that they looked their best 
seen through a mist of tears. 

“Are you quite sure, Billy, you could- 
n’t find the way back?” she queried for 
the twentieth time. 

“Certain,” cheerfully affirmed Billy 
Aruton. | 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed plaintively. 

“Tow awfully inconsistent a woman is,’ 
he remarked thoughtfully. “Not a half 
hour ago you were sighing for something 
new, a novel experience. You’ve got it, 
yet you are not satisfied.” 

“T certainly don’t call this novel,” she 
pouted, sinking gracefully on the out- 
stretched coat her companion had thrown 
down with a chivalrous regard for her 
Paris gown. 

“Were you ever lost?” demanded Billy 
leisurely lighting a cigarette. 

UN- -no. 9 

“There you are, then!” he triumphant- 
ly exclaimed ; “W hat you have not hither- 
to experienced must of necessity be novel.” 
Then _ reflectively—“people you _ read 
about, that get lost always light a fire. 
You are not properly lost until you light 
one.” 

As Mrs. Dalton watched him gather 
brushwood she admitted to herself that 
Fate might have been harder in the matter 
of the partner of her adventure. For 
Billy was of the type that young girls 
usually term awfully fascinating. Some- 
what short of stature, square built, he was 
undeniably good to look at, yet it would 
have perplexed the beholder to name one 
handsome feature. 


As the wood blazed up the two drew 
closer together, drawn by that mutual 
sympathy a cheerful fire imparts. 

Mrs. Dalton was the first to fall under 
its influence. 

“Tt’s horrid being a widow,” she sighed, 
apropos of nothing in particular. 

Billy immediately looked sympathetic. 

“T’m sure it wasn’t my fault,” she 
went on, “I certainly didn’t poison Harry. 
Yet sometimes,” smiling gaily at the geni- 
al, sprawling figure, “I almost could per- 
suade myself I must be guilty in some 
way. People take it for granted that a 
widow simply must be crooked some- 
where. By what course of reasoning they 
arrive at this conclusion I have so far fail- 
ed to fathom. I suppose,” thoughtfully, 
“like the gravitation of the earth and the 
solar system, we must take it on trust. 
Only yesterday that horrid Mrs, Appleton, 
as we were having tea on the hotel veran- 
dah remarked that she had always noticed 
widows were quite able to take care of 
themselves, and she looked in my direc- 
tion quite pointedly.” 

Billy puffed furiously at his cigarette 
and muttered something not quite compli- 
mentary to the absent lady, and his com- 
panion continued aggrievedly: 

“When you happen to smile it is al- 
ways ‘the blandishments*of the widow.’ 
Blandishments! hateful word—altogether 
[ feel exactly like the sly scheming widow 
in a novel, who is always plotting to alien- 
ate the affections of the heroine’s hus- 
band.” 

Here Billy put back his head and gave 
way to uproarous mirth, then murmured 
slily, with a quick glance at the alluring 
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face framed by the flames, “There is al- 
ways a cure, you know.” 

Mrs. Dalton shrugged her slender 
shoulders. 

“Worse than the disease,” she said in- 
differently, although a slight flush not 
caused altogether by the flames appeared 
for an instant on her smooth cheeks. 

Billy looked up boldly after a few min- 
utes’ reverie. ‘Millicent, why did you 
marry Dalton?” 

Mrs. Dalton glanced at Billy’s face for 
a moment, hesitated for a fraction of a 
second, then spoke: 

“In the first place, my parents wished 
it. ) 

“That didn’t influence you,” Billy in- 
terrupted audaciously, his acquaintance 
with the widow dating many years. 

“No, that’s true,” admitted the narrator 
with a candid laugh, “but long ago, good- 
ness knows how long ago it does seem! I 
knew a boy, a dear but miserably poor. 
At the time I became acquainted with 
Harry Dalton, this boy and I were such 
dear pals that I thought any interrup- 
tion of our friendship was impossible, un- 
til one day he suddenly left to seek his 
fortune. He left without a word of love 
between us, but this I attributed to his 
poverty.” 

The widow paused here and gazed at the 
fire, then with a sudden clenching of her 
hand and while a blanched look spread 
over her face she continued steadily: 

“So sure was I that his lack of money 
was the only barrier between us that when 
Dalton proposed T did a reckless thing. I 
simply played the fool. I wrote to this 
boy cl told him eve rything, that I could 
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man but him and that 
I was willing to wait years for him if 


never care for any m 


need be. I watched feverishly for an ans- 
wer. I waited one, two three weeks, and 
then sure that he did not care, I married 
Dalton.” be 

When she finished, Billy was sitting 
upright, his face tense. 

“T have thought since,” she added slow- 
ly but distinctly, a peculiar expression in 
her magnificent eyes, “that he never re- 
ceived that letter.” 

“Why?” Billy asked harshly. 

“Because, Billy,” replied the widow, 
clenching her little jewelled hands, and 
her eyes wore the look of a gambler who is 
staking his last coin, but like a good gamb- 
ler she took the leap fearlessly, “because, 
Billy, that boy was you!” 

“God!” In an instant he had the lithe 
figure in his arms, that was now sobbing 
and laughing alternately, “to think all 
I’ve missed these years-” 

“You don’t think me bold, then?” she 
queried, smiling up at him through her 
tears. 

“Bold?” he laughed joyously, and drew 
her closer. “I think you are an angel.” 

The fire was dying out, but neither car- 
ed. It had done its work. 

That night Mrs. Dalton examined her 
countenance ruthlessly in her mirror. 
“Yes,” she nodded to her radiant reflec- 
tion, “you are pretty, but you’re just a 
plain, downright liar. Yes,” she went on 
mercilessly, “a wicked, deceitful woman.” 
Then bewing her lovely head, she cried 
passionately, “but I wanted him so badly, 
God, I wanted Billy so much!” 














Shadowing 


Great Men 


By 


Ralph Haines 


The public is always interested in the newspaper man. 


At any gathering 


“representatives of the Press’ attract no little attention, not by reason of their 
personality, Sut because of the general interest which attaches to their work. 


They arz continuously “in the public eye.” 


The accompanying article presents 


a racy description of the varied and fascinating life of reporters who “shadow” 
great men, with whoin they are required to keep constantly “in touch.” 


VERY great man in the eye of the 

Public has a shadow, some have sev- 

eral. By a shadow I mean a news- 
paper reporter, or a whole herd of news- 
paper reporters, or a single newspaper. 
If Caesar when he traveled had had one of 
these shadows he would probably never 
have been as great a success as he was. If 
he had had a competent newspaperman, 
or two following him to observe his 
hwman-ness and tell about it to an hun- 
dred thousand or ten hundred thousand 
readers the next morning he would not 
have wielded the same _ power in 
the hearts of the people. If it had 
been but once reported, and well circu- 
lated that Cesar had a few weak points; 
if some shrewd editorial writer with a mas- 
tery of his tools had but been able to 
tell the masses what a little man Cesar was 
after all—History would have told a 
somewhat different story. I will not say 
that the story would have been entirely 
different. In fact I don’t think it would. 
jut certainly a Roman morning paper, 
let alone for a while, would have served 
to spread disbelief and discontent, and 
might have done wonders towards im- 
proving the minds of the masses touch- 
ing the man Cesar. 

There have been many Cesars since but 
their wings have been clipped since the 
days of the original. The newspaper has 
spread abroad the standards by which men 


are Judged; it has quickened the judg- 
ment of the people; more than this, it 
has brought the public man nearer to the 
public view, and instead of his being able 
to do a hundred deeds which nobody ever 
heard about in the old days, to-day Ceesar 
is interviewed if he falls out of bed, and 
the reporter, if he secures an appoint- 
ment, describes minutely the color of the 
bruises; if Ceesar refuses to see him he 
describes the refusal accurately and in 
colors, so that the public at least has the 
satisfaction of knowing that Cesar has a 
had temper and is peevish. In _ short 
Czesar in the olden days was a demi-god 
and cast no shadow. The natural activity 
of the public mind had nothing on which 
to work except for gossip which came by 
word of mouth and which was very 
meagre at that. Nowadays Cesar must 
endure the light of public opinion and 
the shadow,—the complement of public 
opinion, is the newspaper and the news- 
paperman, 

You may often have seen a lean youth 

reporters on this continent are nearly 
always lean fellows—sticking his head in 
the door of your office to ask if you had 
any “news” for him; or sitting in a 
court room listening to proceedings which 
would put another man to sleep but out 
of which the youth manages to dig some- 
thing which will amuse you or enlighten 
you as you read it in the street car that 
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night or the next morning. You may 
have seen him step with impunity through 
the police lines at a great fire. Perhaps 
he annoyed you by asking if you owned 
the buile ling and what the loss would be, 

also the insurance and the insurance coi- 
panies concerned. You read his impres- 
sions of murders and railway wrecks, of 
divorce pre tty women prisoners, 
scenery, rich men’s homes, and rich men 
themselves. Not only rich men but public 
men. He writes statements about them 
and their doings which, although there is 
no direct expression of opinion, convey 
impressions to you which are either in 
favor of, or against the man in question. 

When a great man comes to your city, a 
reporter, or sometimes two of them, go 
from each paper to see him, to find out 
what he has to say. If he is important 
enough they may chronicle his every 
word, if he is very great they may follow 

all his movements and even follow him 
out of the city and across the continent 
it he be 


cases, 


going upon some noteworthy 
tour. The great man or the public man, 


cannot escape The Shadow. That very 
Shadow has made some of them great: it 
has nipped other Ceesars in the embryo. 
The average newspaper reporter when 
he starts out in his journalistic career is 
either ‘under educated or over-educated. 
It takes him a long time, sometimes, to 
level up, or level down, as the case may 
be. Sometimes he comes from college, a 
trifle wise, a bit blase, inclined to put 
opinions in his copy and to start a good 


story by saying “There was a meeting 
held last night in Brown’s Hall——.”’ 


Sometimes he is a young professional 
man, a lawyer or half-finished lawyer, who 
has not had enough capital to get a proper 
professional start in Jife and who had de- 
veloped wandering, propensities which 
find satisfaction in the irregular hours 
and the varied work of the newspaper re- 
porter. ‘Then again there are school-boys 
who manage to get assignments, or boys 
who have grown up from the copy-carry- 


ing stage. They are all put into the mill 
together. All have to learn and to un- 
learn. The college man and the office 


boy have the same chance of promotion 
and starvation. When they have been in 


the business four years they are cynics 
with a large C. 
another 


When they have spent 


three years they are either 
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drudges, too tired to be cynical, or suc- 
cessful feature-writers or editors +00 busy 
gathering honors or emoluments to re- 
member their old superior attitude toward 
the rest of the world. For the greater 
part though, they are plain, ordinary 
every-day God-fearing citizens who erum- 
ble at their employers, as do all people 
on earth more or less, and who wouldn’t 
quit the newspaper “game” if they had a 
chance. 

In fiction and on the stage reporters are 
misrepresented. In fiction they are al- 
ways on the hunt for a “big story,” some- 
thing sensation: al, something full of “hu- 
man interest.” The city editor is next 
to always portrayed as a gorilla with a 
kind heart. Or, the stage reporter is rep- 


resented as an over-dressed fop with as- 
tonishing “nerve” and loud socks, who 
ends by being either kicked down the 


stairs of the indignant millionaire who 
has been accused of doing something 
crooked, or marrying the said million- 
aire’s daughter under his very nose. The 
explanation may be that writers and 
play-wrights are not recruited from the 
local rooms of newspapers; or it may be 
that, having risen in the world to the dig- 
nity of a pen name, and the honor of be- 
ing Bohemian at a cheap club, the said 
writer or play-wright looks back with con- 
tempt, and paints the scenes of his early 
struggles, not with fond sympathy, but 
with exaggerated antipathy. Anyway, the 
explanation does not matter. The truth 
is that the newspaperman is misrepresent- 
ed, sometimes favorably, but more often 
unfavorably. 

The political reporter is seldom featur- 
ed in any story. The man who sits in the 
press gallery at Ottawa or Washington, or 
who accompanies Laurier, or Borden, on 
their political tours, have not a romantic 
enough life, nor sufficient connection with 
the aforesaid gorilla of a city editor to fur- 
nish amusement for magazine readers. 
The press gallery at Ottawa is a hum-drum 
place for the casual fiction impressionist. 
He seldom stops to think that that row 
of men sitting in a narrow box just over 
the heads of Parliament on one side of 
the Chamber, is not the press gallery, 
not the newspapermen, not the reporters, 
nor the “Press,” but the eyes of the Na- 
tion, the ears of the nation and, to some 
extent, the judgment of the nation. If 
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the press gallery at Ottawa or at Washing- 
ton went on strike to-morrow as a gallery 
once went on strike in one of the old 
lands, the Canadian Parliament or the 
American House of Representatives, 
whichever it might be, would in time be 
compelled to adjourn. There would be no 
speeches worth mentioning. Members of 
Parliament and Congressman seldom talk 
if the outside world is not going to listen. 

In the telegraph reports which are sent 
out from Ottawa or from Washington, 
the names of great men are made or mar- 
red. There are men at Ottawa who have 
set out to buy their way into the favor of 
the press gallery, but the press gallery, al- 
though it may have consented to accept 
the gentleman’s hospitality in the smoke- 
room now and again, will not bargain 
itself away. It still retains its judicial at- 
titude of mind, and if the generous M.P. 
who is anxious for popularity, is not care- 
ful, and makes a fool of himself—he 
dies politically. It is not by the direct ex- 
pression of opinion, as I said before, that 
his death, or on the other hand his trans- 
lation into higher political spheres is 
brought about; it is by the coloring of a 
sentence, or the addition, or omission of a 
fact from the report which is telegraphed 
to the newspapers of the country. 

Last summer when Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
toured the West a special car was attach- 
ed to his train in which sixteen newspaper- 
men were carried. They were given their 
sleeping accommodations and their meals. 
Without them a great deal of the effect of 
the trip would have been lost. Similarly, 
when Mr. R. L. Borden toured the West 
this past summer, a sleeper and a dining 
car were attached to the train for the ac- 
commodation of the newspapermen. Every 
morning and every night, from the vari- 
ous points visited by the political tourists, 
telegraphed accounts of the day’s proceed- 
ings were sent back to the papers of the 
respective correspondents. 

Business men, reading the accounts in 
the morning or the evening paper, scarce- 
ly could be expected to realize the circum- 
stances under which the “copy” was 
written 

Sometimes it is written as “running 
copy” while the politician in question is 
speaking at the meeting. The correspon- 
dent takes what he requires from the 
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gentleman’s speech as it comes from his 
lips. Afterward, he edits it, reads it over 
to find some point that may make a good 
‘Introduction,’ writes the same in front 
of the speech and files it with the telegraph 
operator. It is possible that the speech is 
delivered too late to be wired through just 
then and the correspondent may take the 
time to write it after the meeting, back in 
the car. If the train is not moving it is 
not a difficult matter to write the copy 
on one of the ordinary tables which the 
car porter may erect, just as in a pullman. 
gut if the train is in motion is Is a very 
much more difficult matter and the only 
real solution is a typewriting machine. 
With this the motion of the train has less 
effect and the copy is certainly more legi- 
ble. 

There is always the problem of filing 
the copy in time for the paper for which 
it is intended. If there are several papers 
represented and only one, or at most two 
operators in the town, and if in addition 
the meeting is held at a late hour so that 
the copy cannot be filed early—there is 
trouble. “Running copy” is the rule then. 
Sometimes it has to go with a very scant 


introduction. Sometimes, an enterprising 
reporter, will find out in advance what the 


feature of the meeting will be, or he may 
even “fake” a story. But it is risky. 

The contact with public men and the 
methods of conducting public business are 
of great value to the reporter. Very often 
he profits by what he learns and in time 
vets into politics himself, or into the public 
administration. At other times he |e- 
comes a scholar in human nature and 
learns how to read it and handie it. Some- 
times he takes less interest in his work 
than he should, just as in all lines of busi- 
ness men sometimes do, and then he falls 
into the rut of a daily grind. He is sent 
to ask people pertinent questions about 
themselves and their affairs. He is told 
that he is impudent. He is made fun of. 

sut after all he is only the agent of Dem- 
ocracy. While mere prying journalism is 
not to be defended, still were it not for the 
legitimate enquiry of the newspaperman 
Democracy would often be grievously 
handicapped; and there might.spring up 
once more, the old Cesar without his 
warning shadow. 













































Eugene 


By 


Margery Williams 


UGENE Lafayette Brice sat on the 
top step of the stairease. Below him 
the straight, shabbily-carpeted flight 

stretched down to the hall, lit by a soli- 
tary, flickering gas-jet, which caused 
strange shadows about the hat-rack and 
the horse-hair sofa, and the fly-specked 
eilt frame from which Abraham Lincoln 
looked down impassively on all who came 
or went. A dim fog seemed to hang al- 
ways in this hall, where dwelt a stuffy at- 
mosphere of ancient dinners and cheap- 
cigar smoke. From where Eugene sat, it 
had the look of some gruesome subter- 
ranean tunnel. 

Kugene was six, nearly seven, but the 
taste of his mother kept him still clad in 
velveteen kilts and three-quarter socks. 
Kugene detested his kilts. He felt dimly 
that they covered him with ridicule. In 
truth, they accorded badly with his plain 
freckled face, precociously old in expres- 
sion, and his short fair hair, producing 
an effect which added needlessly to his 


unpopularity in the boarding-house. He 
was not a pleasing child. If people notic- 
ed him at all, it was to dislike him. He 


was sullen and ill-mannered, wise beyond 
his years, the plague of the servants, and 
the aversion of all the boarders. Eugene 
saw it. He was rather acutely conscious 
of his failure to please, in any direction. 
ven Mary, the slatternly colored cham- 
bermaid, who derived a considerable in- 
eome from running errands for Eugene’s 
mother instead of attending to her proper 
work, turned upon him roundly when- 
ever she caught him alone. 

When the servants chased him off he 
fell back upon the boarders. They con- 
victed him of “tagging.” He had an air 
of hanging about to listen, when he was 
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in reality merely lonely. He lingered 
near groups until some brisk voice said 
invariably, “Well, Eugene, do you want 
anything?” Usually he slunk off then 
with the look of one detected in crime. 
[lis sensitiveness, perverted at the outset, 
took refuge in antagonism. He pitted 
himself against the combined endurance 
of the household, and in the result the 
household suffered. 

When his mother swept into the din- 
ing-room at meal-times, her hair fault- 
lessly arranged, and wafting peaw 
i’ Espagne as she moved, Eugene followed 
in her wake like a small dog. He was 
conscious of covert glances cast at him 
across the long table. He ate silently. and 
it was impossible to tell from the impas- 
sive countenance of the waiter who 
brought him the soup that the two were 
on terms of deadly warfare. 

He sat on the stairs to-night because his 
mother had a card-party in her room, and 
for practical reasons it was impossible for 
Kugene to go to bed until it ended. He 
was not in the habit of going to bed be- 
fore eleven on any night. The effect 
showed in his pallid, grimy complexion, 
unwholesomely pasty. He had edged 
casually into the drawing-room down- 
stairs, a place of shabby furniture and 
much gilding, only to meet with short 
shrift at the hands of its few occupants. 
Afterwards he had tried the dining-room, 
on the pretence of getting a drink from 
the ice-cooler, but at the first evidence of 
lingering the colored waiter, busy clearing 
the tables and sorting the silver, had turn- 
ed on him in a sort of long-suffering fury. 

“Yoh tek’n’ go “long, Mars’ ’Gene! I 
ain’t gwine hev you a-foolin’ roun’ 

















whar’m busy—nossir! Dis din’-room ain’ 
no place fur chillens when I’m wukkin’.”’ 

Kugene had loitered, peering down the 
“dummy,” from which rose clatter and 
odors from the kitchen below. 

‘“I—say, Adolf, 1 want a piece of 
bread!” 

The waiter’s suspicions deepened imme- 
diately. 

“T ain’ here to be cuttin’ yoh no braid 
not affer yoh had yoh dinner. Yoh ain’ 
got no user braid, less’n’ yoh’s up ter some 
devilry. An’ ef yoh don’t te’n’ clar outer 
hyar I’se gwine tell Mis’ Schultz on yer, 
a-comin’ roun’ hyar wantin’ braid. She 
ain’ ’fordin’ to throw no braid ’roun’ fur 
foolishness!” 

Kugene had come with every intention 
of being friendly with Adolf, if Adolf 
would let him. He had even dreamed of 
asking the permission, grumbling accord- 
ed at times, of helping Adolf lay the silver 
round for the next meal. But he thrust 
his tongue out now instinctively as he 
gained the doorway. 

“Yah, nigger!” he called. 

Thereafter the stairs had been his only 
refuge. He sat there with his chin on 
his doubled fists, kicking at the step below 
him. There was a threadbare spot on the 
carpet, and by careful assistance with his 
toe he had succeeded in creating a toler- 
able hole. He could hear the waiter still 
clattering forks and spoons in the dining- 
room. Now and then, on one of the 
upper floors, a door was opened and shut; 
there came a momentary buzz of voices. 
It was Christmas Eve, and the younger 
contingent of the boarding-house were 
dodging mysteriously in and out of one 
another’s rooms. 

The second-floor front, in particular, 
was occupied by a family that boasted two 
children, a boy and a girl, a little older 
than Eugene, There were also a father 
and a grandmother, and a perpetual at- 
mosphere of festivity seemed to dwell be- 
hind the closed door. Of an evening, 
creeping up, Eugene could hear their 
voices through the transom. They were 
always playing games. They were com- 
parative new-comers in the house, and un- 
til their advent Eugene had achieved 
more or less companionship with a cer- 
tain little girl who lived on the landing 
below his own. But in an evil moment 
she had made friends with the new child- 
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ren, particularly the little girl, and im- 
mediately her manners underwent a 
change. She was to be seen continually 
carrying boxes of paper dolls between her 
own room and the Smiths’, and she look- 
ed upon Kugene with a cold and critical 
eye. She spent her evenings there. The 
Smiths were essentially “nice” children, 
and it had been enjoined upon them from 
the first not to associate with lugene. 
With the faultless insight of childhood, 
they scented, from their relatives’ atti- 
tude, something deeper than the mere ob- 
jection to Kugene’s manners or his up- 
bringing. Without in the least knowing 
why, they perceived that he was a pariah, 
a person banned for dark and mysterious 
reasons from the social level of children 
who had nice parents. ‘They preserved a 
virtuous and oblivious air when they en- 
countered him on the stairs or landing. 
And the little girl who had been formerly 
Kugene’s playmate was most prominent 
in this game of ostracism. Her mother 
had discovered, coincident with the 
Smiths’ arrival, that she had never cared 
very much for Addie going with that 
Ivugene, anyhow. 


Kugene was puzzled. It was plainly 
not a matter of wealth. He was accus- 
tomed to say at any moment, “Mamma, 
say, gimme a dollar!” Nearly always he 
got it. [lis room was littered with expen- 
sive toys, and he might devour candy un- 
checked. Since his possessions had no 
meaning for a little boy compelled to play 
with them alone, he tried to use them as 
a means of enticement to the other child- 
ren, But he failed utterly. His tale of 
riches never even impressed them. He 
would say, “I’ve got more’n five dollars 
in my bank. Less you’n’ me go get some 
candy—huh?” He was prepared to be 
lavishly generous if they showed the least 
signs of capitulation, but their parents’ 
injunction stuck always in their minds. 
They could have no interest in the wealth 
of a boy who was not “nice.” They even 
suspected him of lying. 


Sometimes he attributed their attitude 
to his clothes. He felt a deadly shame 
of his velveteen kilts, his bare knees. 
Kven his name savored of the ridiculous. 
The little Smith boy’s name was Charlie. 
It seemed to Eugene a much better name. 

As Eugene sat on the stair-head, small, 
hesitating steps were heard descending 
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hyar I’se gwine tell Mis’ Schultz on yer, 
a-comin’ roun’ hyar wantin’ braid. She 
ain’ *fordin’ to throw no braid ’roun’ fur 
foolishness!” 





Kugene had come with every intention 
of being friendly with Adolf, if Adolf 
would let him. He had even dreamed of 
asking the permission, grumbling accord- 
ed at times, of helping Adolf lay the silver 
round for the next meal. But he thrust 
his tongue out now instinctively as he 
gained the doorway. 

“Yah, nigger!” he called. 

Thereafter the stairs had been his only 
refuge. He sat there with his chin on 
his doubled fists, kicking at the step below 
him. There was a threadbare spot on the 
carpet, and by careful assistance with his 
toe he had succeeded in creating a toler- 
able hole. He could hear the waiter still 
clattering forks and spoons in the dining- 
room. Now and then, on one of the 
upper floors, a door was opened and shut; 
there came a momentary buzz of voices. 
It was Christmas Eve, and the younger 
contingent of the boarding-house were 
dodging mysteriously in and out of one 
another’s rooms. 


The second-floor front, in particular, 
was occupied by a family that boasted two 
children, a boy and a girl, a little older 
than Eugene. There were also a father 
and a grandmother, and a perpetual at- 
mosphere of festivity seemed to dwell be- 
hind the closed door. Of an evening, 
creeping up, Eugene could hear their 
voices through the transom. They were 
always playing games. They were com- 
parative new-comers in the house, and un- 
til their advent Eugene had _ achieved 
more or less companionship with a cer- 
tain little girl who lived on the landing 
below his own. But in an evil moment 
she had made friends with the new child- 
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ren, particularly the little girl, and im- 
mediately her manners underwent a 
change. She was to be seen continually 
carrying boxes of paper dolls between her 
own room and the Smiths’, and she look- 
ed upon Kugene with a cold and critical 


eye. She spent her evenings there. The 
Smiths were essentially ‘‘nice” children, 


and it had been enjoined upon them from 
the first not to associate with LKugene. 
With the faultless insight of childhood, 
they scented, from their relatives’ atti- 
tude, something deeper than the mere ob- 
jection to Kugene’s manners or his up- 
bringing. Without in the least knowing 
why, they perceived that he was a pariah, 
& person banned for dark and mysterious 
reasons from the social level of children 
who had nice parents. They preserved a 
virtuous and oblivious air when they en- 
countered him on the stairs or - landing. 
And the little girl who had been formerly 
Kugene’s playmate was most prominent 
in this game of ostracism. Her mother 
had discovered, coincident with the 
Smiths’ arrival, that she had never cared 
very much for Addie going with that 
eugene, anyhow. 


Kugene was puzzled. It was plainly 
not a matter of wealth. He was accus- 
tomed to say at any moment, “Mamma, 
say, gimme a dollar!’ Nearly always he 
got it. His room was littered with expen- 
sive toys, and he might devour candy un- 
checked. Since his possessions had no 
meaning for a little boy compelled to play 
with them alone, he tried to use them as 
a means of enticement to the other child- 
ren, But he failed utterly. His tale of 
riches never even impressed them. He 
would say, “I’ve got more’n five dollars 
in my bank. Less you’n’ me go get some 
candy—huh?” He was prepared to be 
lavishly generous if they showed the least 
signs of capitulation, but their parents’ 
injunction stuck always in their minds. 
They could have no interest in the wealth 
of a boy who was not “‘nice.” They even 
suspected him of lying. 


Sometimes he attributed their attitude 
to his clothes. He felt a deadly shame 
of his velveteen kilts, his bare knees. 


Kven his name savored of the ridiculous. 
The little Smith boy’s name was Charlie. 
It seemed to Eugene a much better name. 

As Eugene sat on the stair-head, small, 
hesitating steps were heard descending 
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from the upper regions. It was the little 
virl whom the charmed circle of “nice- 
ness’ had recently swallowed, like an en- 
croaching tide. Sne wore slippers and a 
new sash. She hopped slowly from step 
to step, hugging a doll in her arms, and 
she pretended not to notice Eugene until 
she was on the landing just behind him. 
Then she paused. 

‘Lemme pass.” 

Kugene looked up at her sullenlyv. 

‘Where you goin’?” 

“?S my business. I wanter get a drink. 
Now, Kugene, you let me go right by!” 

“T ain’t stoppin, you.” 

3ut he shifted his position so as to 
block more effectually the stairway. 

“Say—you been with the Smiths?” 

“M’m.” 

Kugene hesitated. 
row’s Christmas!” 

“Don’t I know it? The Smith’s, they’ve 
vot a tree. It’s goin’ to be awful big. And 
Mr. Smith’s bought seven boxes of candy. 
We saw ’em in the closet. I’m goin’ to 
have somethin’ off their tree, too. Mr. 
Smith, he told Mabel, ’n’ Mabel told me. 
’N’ she knows what it is!” 

Eugene kicked at the step. 

“T bet they haven’t got a tree like I got. 
Mine—it’s—it’s—it goes ’way up t’ the 
ceilin’, an’ there’s everything you can 
think of on it! An’ I’m goin’ to have a 
real theatre what you can get inside, an’ 
real scenes, ’n’ a stable ’n’ a printin’-press 
’n’ a «wook-and-ladder company. one of 
those what the horses goes up ’n’ down!” 

“Wuh!” said the little girl. But her 
eves glittered warily. 

“°N’ a cook-stove to burn alcohol!” 

“Boys don’t You 
story !” 


“Say, now, to-mor- 


have cook-stoves. 

“T guess I can have a cook-stove iffer 
want it. I-—I’ll let you cook on it.” 

“Mabel Smith’s goin’ to have a cook- 
stove,” said the little girl. 

‘“Mine’s a bieger,” said Eugene, stoutly. 

“You’re a story!” 

She was keeping one ear warily cocked 
toward the upper floor. Eugene saw signs 
of weakening. 

“Tess you ’n’ me play with it to-mor- 
row!” 

“T’m goin’ with the Smiths.” 

Eugene made a desperate shot. 
all of us go play with it!” 

The little girl stiffened. 


“Less 
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“The Smiths wouldn’t ever. Mr. 
Smith’s awful p’tic’lar. Mabel Smith says 
he wouldn’t ever let her go with you. He 


<aVSs you're too rough.” 

“T ain’t rough, either!” 

“He says you’re rough. And he won't 
let ’em play anywheres but just in their 
room.” 

Kugene thought. 

“T—say, Addie! S’posin’ you was to 
ask Mr. Smith to let me come in some 
time, huh?” 

“Ile wouldn’t ever!” 

“But jes’ s’posin’ you—s’posin’ I was to 
knock some ey’nin’, an’ you was there, 
an’ s’posin’ some one opened the door, 
annen you’d say, ‘That’s Eugene,’ an’— 
an’ I was a friend of yours or sumpin’, 
an’ you'd let on you didn’t know I was 
comin’, an’ you’d say I wasn’t rough nor 
nothin’, and, Mr. Smith let me in. An’ 
s’posin’ I told him I’d be awful quiet if 
he’d let me play. Huh?” 

The little girl was obviously consider- 
ing. She took an attitude of importance. 

“Annen I’d bring my hook-’n’-ladder 
comp’ny an’ everything, and we’d have 
real plays in the theatre!” 

| MBER 

“To-morrow night I'll come ’n’ knock 

huh?—an’ you can do it. You'll be 
awfully mean if you don’t!” 

Addie suddenly remembered her er- 
rand. 

“You lemme pass now, Eugene, or— 
or I won’t say nothing!” 

Eugene drew his legs back slowly. 
“You say, ‘Hoper may die if I don’t,’ 
then!” 

“T_now—maybe I’ll see 

She passed on down the staircase, jump- 
ing the last two steps. Secretly she was 
regretting certain advantages of the days 
when she had “gone with’ Eugene. At 
just this period the Smith children and 
herself were immersed in theatrical pro- 
jects. A real theatre would be lots of fun. 


|? 


It seemed to Eugene that the Smiths 
took an extraordinary time over their sup- 
per on Christmas night. -Peeping through 
the crack of the dining-room door, he 
watched the contingent finally rise and be- 
gin to file their way out, the two children 
first, resplendent in holiday clothes, the 
little girl with a new gold locket dangling 
ostentatiously and a tiny turquoise ring 
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on her pink second finger, then the grand- 
mother mildly beaming, lastly Mr. Smith 
himself. Eugene concealed himself while 
the procession passed him in the hall and 
went upstairs. Presently a door shut. 

Kugene waited for nearly twenty min- 
utes. Then he began to make his way de- 
sultorily up the staircase, with many 
pauses, Le haunted for a long time, fear- 
fully, the second-floor landing, till the 
tell-tale creak of a board under his feet 
forced him to precipitate himself at the 
door. Through the transom he could hear 
the sudden hush that followed his knock. 
Ile almost ran away. Some one pushed 
back a chair and came forward with a 
firm, decisive tread. 

In the crack of the half-opened door 
appeared Mr. Smith’s head. An atmos- 
phere of Christmas seemed to float visibly 
past him out to the dingy landing. He 
looked inquiringly at Eugene. He had no 
desire to be an ogre, least of all on Christ- 
mas night. He was even a genial man. 
He simply didn’t understand. 

“Well, Eugene, did you want any- 
thing?” 

“TI—I—now——— 

He fidgeted miserably on the barred 
threshold. Inside the room a deadly si- 
lence reigned. The base little girl said 
nothing at all. 

“Did some one send you here?” asked 
Mr. Smith kindly. 

“No, I—I just 4 

“Then I guess you’d better run away 
again,” said Mr. Smith. He spoke gently, 
having no wish to hurt Eugene’s feelings. 
He closed the door. Eugene was left 
standing outside. And within, voices, as 
in a sudden relief, resumed their gay 
babel. 


? 





Eugene Lafayette Brice went slowly up 
to hisroom. The big Christmas tree, with 
its glittering spun-glass ornaments, loom- 
ed to the ceiling. There was imitation 
snow beneath its branches, over which 
the hook-and-ladder company were pranc- 
ing triumphant. A_ little mechanical 


clown who turned somersaults was arrested 
in mid-flight, clinging to his gilt trapeze. 
Many of his mother’s friends had brought 
him expensive presents and these, too, con 
tributed to the litter. It would seem that 
a small boy could have nothing left to 
desire. 

Kugene looked up at his theatre, with 
one of the marionettes suspended limp 
and bodiless across the mimic footlights. 
Something happened to his throat, and he 
gulped savagely. 

There were voices in the room beyond 
the folding doors, and the clink of glas- 
ses. His mother was laughing. Present 
ly some one threw cards down noisily on 
the table. A young man_ sauntered 
through into the room where Eugene 
stood, a cigarette in his mouth. He had 
a pleasant, boyish face. He was the only 
one of the shifting crowd of acquaint 
anees whom Eugene liked. His manner 
missed the patronage which the rest of 
his mother’s friends extended to him, as 
to a pet dog; once he had even taken 
ugene to the Zoo. But to-day Eugene 
hated him. He hated every one. 

The young man came forward and put 
a hand on his shoulder. 

“Hello, Cap! Having a 
eh?” 

Eugene wriggled out of the friendly 
grasp. He haunched his shoulders de- 
fensively and glared at the theatre 
through a choking mist. 

“Now, you leave me 
you—” 

“What’s the matter?” 

Eugene gulped again. 
prickin’ my foot.” 

Ile made feint of examining his shoe, 
The young man laughed and went back 
to the ecard table. 

The game recommenced, and through 
the chatter and laughter no one could be 
aware that in’ the next room a small 
bov had flung himself down on the imi- 
tation snow beneath the biggest Christ- 
mas tree in the world, and was sobbing 
abandonedly, 


good time, 


‘lone, I tell 


“Tsu thin’s 
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Canadian Carelessness 


Reg. Calbeck 


NScarcelt a dai JUSSES hut that SCUE ral motor accede nits, SOLE resultine dil 
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fatalities, ave recorded in various parts of Canada. 


The results are apparent; 


the causes are not so plainly secn. In the following article, by a study Oo} CcOt- 
ditions and oY COMPUTISONS, the writer seeks to show the main underlying 
CAUSE of so many of these accidents, which he attributes to Canadian careless- 


ness or luck of discipline on the part of the people of the Dominion. 


Whether 


or not they agree with his conclusions, readers of the article will find it of 


timely interest. 


WHY Is I'T ——? 


HAT in London, England, with its 
population of six millions, its crook- 
ed and narrow streets, and its con- 

gested business centres, the enormous pe- 
destrian and vehicular traflic is handled 
more easily than in a Canadian city, say 
‘Toronto? 

That in London, with its vehicular 
trafic exceeding fifteen miles an hour and 
its average automobile speed of more than 
twenty miles an hour, there are compara- 
tively fewer accidents than in Toronto, 
where vehicles travel at less than ten miles 
an hour and automobiles at from ten to 
fifteen ? 

That in London there is not a single 


mounted cycle or motor cycle police officer 


while in Toronto there are three? 

That in London there is not a single 
police officer whose duty it is to regulate 
the speed of motor ears, while in Toronto 
every man on the force is under orders to 
catch the “numbers” of speeders, and cycle 
men are specially detailed to run them 
down ? 

That in London there are fewer convic- 
tions for excessive speeding in a year than 
complaints in Toronto in a month? 

That in London a single foot-oflicer 
ean regulate the traffic of Picadilly Circus 
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of comparative conditions in London and 
‘Toronto is well calculated to induce Cana- 
with less difficulty than a dozen could 
handle conditions at Yonge and Queen 
streets in Toronto? 

That in London one can safely drive 
through the Strand at a speed of fifteen 
or twenty miles an hour, while it is often 
dangerous to motor up Yonge Street in 
Toronto at a rate exceeding five miles an 
hour? 

And why is it that the percentage of 
accidents on Canadian and United States 
railways far exceeds that of any country 
in Europe? 

And once again, why is it that the per- 
centage of accidents in factories on this 
continent far exceeds that in Britain, 
I'rance or Germany? 


WHY IT IS. 


There is an answer and a reason. 

The answer—a lack of discipline and a 
spirit of fair play on the part of Canadians 
as compared with the people of Britain, 
France or Germany. 

The reason—a failure to instill in the 
minds of the young—in the home, in the 
school, and in the chureh—the importance 
of self control, respect for law and obedi- 
ence to authority. 

















A DirFicuLt PRoBLEM. 


There is food for thought in the series 
Gy questions presented. The mere recital 
‘dans to reflect on the possible reasons for 
tiielr existence. Thus, it may be that in 
Laie process of determining the cause, new 
light may be shed on the general prob- 
lem which will facilitate some course of 
remedial treatment in this country. 

In any event, the people throughout 
Canada and the United States, are con- 
fronted with the fact that they are unable 
to handle traflic as do the more populous 
centres of Europe. Serious as have been 
the conditions in the past the dangers in 
this regard have been intensified in recent 
vears with the introduction of motor 
travel, particularly by automobile, which 
has resulted on this side of the Atlantic in 
such slaughter that stringent measures are 
being taken to regulate it. But formid- 
able difficulties have arisen in devising 
such governing regulations. The outward 
conditions are evident; the underlying 
causes are not so apparent. In order to as- 
certain these it is necessary to consult the 
authorities—men who by reason of their 
training and experience are familiar with 
conditions and are able to accurately judge 
of the difference between right and wrong 
and the relation between cause and effect. 

Certain it is that the problem touching 
the entire question of the regulation of 
traffic and the safety of human life on 
city thoroughfares, in view of the multi- 
plicity of changing conditions and seri- 
ous accidents, is one which deserves 
prompt consideration on the part of ad- 
ministrators of the law and the public in 
eeneral, in whose interests the law is en- 
forced. 

THE Primary CAUSE. 


What is the primary cause of so many 
automobile accidents in Toronto? 

While the causes may be numerous and 
varied, undoubtedly the primary one— 
the one which largely underlies all others 
— is carelessness on the part of the general 
public. In many cases the carelessness 
has developed into recklessness. There 
are a great many people in Toronto who 
are living in a world of their own and 
imagine they are a law unto themselves. 
The conditions which they are creating as 
a result of putting their false theories in- 
to practice are becoming serious, much 
more so than most of us realize. What 
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has come over the people of to-day that 
they should thus boldly disregard regu- 
lations devised for their own safety? Is 
it a lack of respect for authority? Is it a 
failure to properly regard the rights 
of others? Is it a determination 
to do pretty much as they please? 
And what is the cause? Is it due 
to a lack of training in the home, 
or the school, or the church? — Is it be 
cause of the changing ideals of the people? 
Is it a result of ideas which are being 
brought in from the United States? What 
ever may be the cause the fact remains 
that the problem of handling street traflic 
is becoming increasingly diflicult. The 
number of accidents from automobile and 
other traffic has steadily grown with the 
expension of the city and the mobile 
traflic bas increased with the increase in 
population and machines, as might be ex 
pected, but the main cause is still careless 
ness and the tendency on the part of all 
classes to rush regardless of the rights of 
others or the conditions which surround 
them. Why, you can scarcely go down 
Yonge street but that some young girl in 
an attmept to dash across the street clutch- 
es your arm or brushes your coat as she 
passes in order to get ahead of you the 
sooner. It is all most ill-mannered and is 
giving Canada a bad reputation. If this 
thing keeps on, I confess I don’t know 
what we are coming to. In the old land, 
particularly in London, about which we 
hear so much in the way of regulating 
traffie and maintaining order, conditions 
are much different. There people willing- 
ly obey orders and submit to authority. 
Why? Because during an extended per 
iod they have been trained and educated 
to a respect for law and its proper enforce- 
ment. 
A SEVERE INDICTMENT. 


It may be said that these statements 
constitute a severe arraignment of public 
discipline. Canadians may well ask them- 
selves, are they true? Can it be justly. 
charged that the public is careless in the 
exercise of its privileges? That the rights 
of others are sacrificed to self interest? 
That a spirit of defiance has seized people 
which has imbued them with false notions 
of liberty? That there is no longer the 
discipline which once prevailed in the 
homes and schools of this country and 
left its impress on the lives of its citi- 
zens? 
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Answer these questions as you will, the 
fact remains that statistics bear out the 
theory that despite the additional pre- 
cautions which are being taken to more 
adequately protect the public from danger 
on the highways, an increasing percent- 
age of accidents on streets to-day can be 
traced directly to carelessness—merely a 
total disregard on the part of the public 
to conform itself to the regulations devised 
for its protection. 

There can be but one result. As people 
become more reckless the measures of 
protection must become more stringent. 
The. automobile naturally is the source of 
most anxiety. In an effort to better con- 
ditions the owners of machines and the 
police authorities have united in a more 
vigorous enforcement of regulations. The 
motor organizations, for instance, by an 
educational campaign, are impressing on 
owners the importance of observing the 
law, are lending assistance in the investi- 
gation of any complaints as to negligence 
and in the prosecution of offenders where 
such is considered desirable in the interests 
of justice. The police, too, are alive to 
the situation, as is shown by the fact that 
three special motor-cycle men are now on 
regular duty to enforce speed regulations 
in Toronto, particularly with regard to 
automobiles, while all the men of the force 
are instructed to take the numbers of any 
machines exceeding the speed limit. 


FATALITIES ARE RECORDED. 


Notwithstanding these measures, how- 
ever, the number of deaths which might 
be classed under the head of “traffic” in 
Toronto, shows a steady increase. For the 
past two years the “fatality” figures, which 
do not of course include the scores of seri- 
ous or minor accidents unrecorded, are as 
follows: 

1909: Killed by vehicles, 3; by trains 
3: by trollev cars 8; total 14. 

1910: Killed by vehicles, 8; by trains, 
10; by trolley cars, 13; total 31. 

The figures for 1911 will not be avail- 
able until the end of the year, but it is ex- 
pected these will show a continued in- 
crease over those of preceding years. 


Conditions are practically the same all 
over the country. The general complaint 


against automobile accidents is changing 
in its character; it is no longer directed so 
much by the public against reckless users 
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as by the users against a careless public. 
Nor is the situation different in the 
United States. The report of the Board 
of Commissioners of Massachusetts just 
issued shows that 1557 men were run 
down on the highways of that State in 
eleven months, 100 of whom were killed. 
The conclusion of the board as to the main 
cause of the increased accidents was that 
pedestrians were becoming careless on the 
highways. 

Apparently, with the speed limit reduc- 
ed to 10 miles an hour in congested dis- 
tricts and a rigid enforcement of the law 
by the regular force supplemented by 
special men against offenders who exceed 
15 or 20 miles, the authorities are doing 
all possible, with the co-operation of motor 
organizations, to eliminate the dangers at- 
tendant upon motor traffic in Toronto. 

Merely by way of contrast it might be 
added that conditions on the continent are 
vastly different. There, the public not on- 
ly co-operate with the authorities in facili- 
tating traffic, but actually lend their aid 
in making such pastimes as automobiling 
pleasant for those who participate in it. 
Driving along a country road in Germany, 
for instance, where no restrictions as to 
speed are imposed, one is tempted to go 
the limit. If perchance, while thus en- 
joying full liberty, a driver suddenly 
toots his horn as a warning to peasants 
ahead to clear the road, it not infrequently 
happens that they call out to him as he 
whirls past some kindly word of greeting 
in their native tongue, such as “good luck 
to you,” or “a fine driver.” All of which 
shows not only a difference in discipline as 
evidenced in the obedience to demand, but 
likewise of spirit as expressed in the good 
wishes. On this side of the Atlantic there 
is nothing to approach it. 


A DEMAND FoR DISCIPLINE. 


The conclusion which one must reach 
in studying the traffic question, with ‘spe- 
cial reference to accidents, is that a reduc- 
tion of accidents is to be effected only 
through the exercise of greater care on the 
part of the public. 

To this end it is essential to the proper 
maintenance of law and order, to the ade- 
quate control of street traffic and to the 
safety of human life that a spirit of disci- 
pline should be developed in Toronto, 














What has happened in the homes of a 
city which boasts of its prestige among the 
cities of the Dominion, that there should 
be this lack of discipline? 

What has become of the school system 
in this province that should instill into 
young minds the importance of self-con- 
trol, respect for others and obedience to 
authority? 

What has befallen the agencies which 
should battle against the false ideals of 
liberty in a great: metropolis and aid 
mightily in the preservation of peace and 
the maintenance of order? 

As applied to the regulation of street 
traffic the development of discipline 
through these channels may seem some- 
what unique, but the experience of large 
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centres in the Old Land and in Europe 
has been invariably that regardless of reg- 
ulations the safety of human life on thor- 
oughfares depends largely on the degree of 
care exercised by the general public. The 
task of educating and training citizens to 
a respect for law and authority must com- 
mence in the home, continue through the 
school, and be prosecuted by the State in 
all the spheres of citizenship by the proper 
enforcement of enactments and the main- 
tenance of order. 

For all these institutions there is a great 
work—a service which will tell not alone 
in the city of Toronto, but in the making 
in the solution of the problems of traflic 
of Canadian citizens in the truest and 
broadest sense. 


LITANY OF THE WIND 


O Wind, blow fresh, O Wind, blow free 


And blow my absent Love to me! 

The Wind blows harsh, the Wind blows proud, 
I hear my lover singing loud. 

QO Wind, blow smooth, O Wind, blow sweet 
And waft my lover to my feet! 

The Wind blows wild, the Wind blows weird, 

I thought my lover’s step I heard. 

O Wind, blow strong, O blow again 

And bring my lover in your train; 

The Wind blows strange, the Wind blows chill, 
My lover stands upon the sill. 

O Wind, blow soft, O wind breathe low, 

I'am afraid my love will go! 

The Wind blows far, the Wind has gone 

And I am with my Love alone. 

O Wind, blow fierce across the lea 

You cannot take my Love from me! 


—Elsie V. H. Baldwin 























The Making of the Treaty 


By 


Alan Sulivan 


[iehtk: was no particular reaso. \ uy 
Blantyre should have left his | rs 
place in Mssex, except, that, be a 
younger son he was like a fifth wheei to 


the parental coach, but the only reason 
for his filling a post in the Indian De- 
partment at Ottawa was that he had a 
great name behind him, and also perhaps 
because the commissioner had memories 
of Essex. But Blantyre brought to Can- 
ada such a lofty uninterest in the method 
by which most men earn their living that 
he was shunted from Ottawa to Winnipeg 
and from Winnipeg to the prairie country 
south of Regina, and here his luck 
changed. 

Mackintosh was on his way west to make 
treaty with the Fort Pelly Indians, Mac- 
kintosh who knew more about the prairie 
men and could speak more red languages 


than anyone out of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Also Mackintosh knew more 
of English history, it being his hobby, 


than any man in Canada. So when he 
heard that a son of so great a family was 
within a hundred miles he sent for Blan- 
tvre. ‘The two struck up a queer, disjoint- 
ed friendship. Mackintosh saw in the 
shiftless nobleman, the representative, 
however unworthy, of ancient glories, and 
Blantyre, having received not a few hard 
knocks, had learned to recognize a strong 
man when he saw one. So the two jour- 
neyed west in official ease and comfort. 
Then the unexpected happened, and, one 
evening, the Scotchman walked into camp 
with his four fingers dangling from the 
palm of one hand and a gun with a shat- 
tered breech in the other. When it was 
bound up by the sergeant and Joe Green- 
sky, the interpreter for Fort Good Hope, 
he turned by Blantyre: 
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“Ye must go on,” he said, quietly, “I’m 
for Regina to get ‘the powder out of me, 
but you're my deputy and the Queen’s 
man. Ye'll no force them, ye mind, but 
ca’ canny, for they’re kit tle cattle. I told 
ye enough before this, an’ it was well that 
I told ye.” 

B lantyre stared at him. “But, I say—” 

“Ye'll no say much, if ye take my ad- 
vice, go on an’ serve your country. Man 
alive, it’s the chance of your life.” 

He sw ung, white-faced, into the saddle, 
for fire was shooting up his arm and pluck- 
ing at the shoulder sinews. Then, a pri- 
vate behind him, with a packhorse, he 
rode off for Regina. 

Two weeks later it was told among the 
Wood Saulteaux that the servant of the 
White Queen was coming to make treaty, 
and the news ran till it spread to the camp 
of Na-quape, the wild one, in the ———— 
Lake country, northwest of Fort Pelly. 
When Bel-agisti, the left-handed, Na- 
quape’s oldest wife, heard it, she laughed 
viciously and scraped the harder at a deer 
skin across her knees. 

But Na-quape called council, and to the 
surprise of the elder men said that though 
he hated the whites, this time he would 
go to hear what might be said. Then he 
painted his face and trailed across the 
prairie with his wise men. Soop, the wan- 
derer, and Min-gan, the spotted wolf, and 
his fifty fighting men and their women 
at a laboring and respectful distance, to 
where Blantyre’s camp shone white in the 
ereen immensity of the wilderness. 

The sergeant had, so far as he could, 

taken Blantyre under a red-coated wing, 
rae had he not served under an uncle of 
the great family in Afghanistan, who rode 
hard, and strove hard, and fought hard, 
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and who had just such a drawl as-that 
which slipped so languidly through Blan- 
tyre’s tawny moustache. 

So when Na-quape arrived he found the 
deputy’s tent open, with the deputy sitting 
at a folding table in front of it, he found 
the three mounted police standing on one 
side, with the flag on the other, and in 
the rear the canvas habitation of a no- 
madie trader, who had use for all the 
treaty money in Blantyre’s sack. 

Blantyre saw a straight, immobile, cop- 
per-colored statue. Around his forehead 
was a band of marten fur, from which the 
black feather-crowned hair fell away in 
two long, oiled and shining plaits. Little 
brass discs dangled beside his face. His 
body was bright with shirt and leggings 
of vivid blankets. About his neck a skin- 
ning knife hung in an embroidered-sheath 
and in his belt stuck the heavy handle of 
a great buffalo knife, with a ten-inch 
blade, and, last, there was the muzzle- 
loader, with its barrel sawn off short. Thus, 
in freedom, stood Na-quape, and at a wave 
of his hand the fighting men settled be- 
hind him in a semi-circle on the grass. 

Very slowly he opened the firebag that 
had once been the lower mandible of a 
crane and drew from it steel and flint and 
touchwood and tobacco. 

“T say,” put in Blantyre, suddenly. 

Na-quape lifted his dark eyes. “When 
[ am ready I will speak,” he said slowly. 
Then a fighting man brought and filled 
the great soap-stone puagun, the pipe, 
with its yard-long stem and _ strange 
straight bowl that had been handed down 
from father to son for more years than 
even the oldest of them knew. 

Blantyre moved restlessly while it pass- 
ed silently from lip to lip, then opened 
his eyes wider, for Na-quape was holding 
the mouthpiece toward him. 

The pipe was very old and without ques- 
tion very dirty, and Blantyre’s lips that 
clung so tenaciously to his brier lifted 
instinctively. He could not guess that he 
was asked to share in a ceremonial that 
was pregnant with meaning to every red 
man. 

He only knew that the thing was to 
him unspeakably filthy, and just as he 
was about to imperil the life of every 
white settler in the country, the sergeant 
whispered: “Take it, sir, for God’s sake 
take it.” 
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So the deputy took it and drew a whiff 
of acrid smoke, while tense sinews re- 
laxed and invisible short guns were laid 
softly down beneath draped blankets by 
the silent semi-circle on the grass. 

Then Na-quape, speaking to Joe Green- 
sky, held his luminous gaze on Blantyre 
and said: 

“It is well that you smoked, but you 
sent for me as you send for a dog. You 
may be a great man from far off, but am 
I not a great man in my own country? 
So-speak.” 

Blantyre began wrong. There was no 
question about that, and the sergeant 
saw li. 

“Don’t be foolish,” he said petulantly. 
“T represent the great white queen, whose 
servants we are. ‘The land is hers, and 

? 

Na-quape waved a magnificent arm, 
“You say this land is hers?” 

Blantyre nodded. He was getting very 
impatient. He was full of ancestral con- 
ception of Kaffirs and Hindoos, and it did 
not appear seemly that his heathen should 
have so much to say. He saw no reason 
to distinguish between brown and _ black 
and red men. Ile was racially color-blind. 

“Look here, Na-quape, or whatever your 
name is,” he said sharply. “‘Kither you 
take treaty or you don’t.” Joe Greenskvy 
turned to stare at him round-eyed, but he 
blundered on. “If you take it, you will 
be well looked after. Money and reserves 
of your own and all that sort of thing, 
and if you don’t, look out for yourself.” 

He settled back in his chair angrily and 
waited for the interpreter, but the whole 
Indian Department could not have made 
the French halfbreed render that speech, 
so he stammered and stuck. And into 
the gap came Na-quape, very quiet, very 
lofty, but with a thin thread of passion 
in his voice that ran through the semi- 
circle like quicksilver. 

“Am I a child that you speak thus? 
Who gave the white queen this land? My 
father’s father hunted here and his father 
before him.” 

Then Blantyre, with a dawning com- 
prehension of what manner of man he 
addressed, said carefully: 

“The Queen is our mother,” and hesi- 
tating a little and wondering how Mac- 
kintosh would have put it, “She loves you. 
We are her messengers and we obey.” 


? 
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“Are you finished?” answered Na-quape. 
“Yes, speak.” 

Then Na-quape drew himself up and 
folded his arms and thundered. “My ans- 
wer is, No! I hate you and I hate all 
white men, but you are safe with the red- 
coats. If I came to your country where 
you were a free man and said, ‘I will take 
ij and give you in return the value of 
one beaver skin a year,’ what would you 
say to me?” 

There was a long pause and the sergeant 
stooped over Blantyre. “Smooth him 
down, sir, smooth him down. ‘There are 
too few of us for this game. Say some- 
thing quick.” 

But Blantyre’s temper had the better 
of him, and he got up facing the hook- 
nosed, contemptuous chief, “I’m not here 
to talk rubbish.” 


The words snapped out viciously, need- 
> 


ing no interpreter. Na-quape caught 
them. The fighting men half rose and 


old Bel-agisti ran forward plucking at Na- 
quape’s robe. 

Blantyre was brave, there was no ques- 
tion of that, and, oblivious to Na-quape 
and his warriors, he added angrily: ‘‘ do 
not deal with women.” 

Greensky caught the words and shot 
them over, because he knew that Bel-agisti 
had cursed him for a renegade the year 
before.at Fort Pelly. 

“You tell me you do not deal with wo- 
men,” snarled Na-quape, “and yet you are 
the messenger of a queen. You give me 
crooked words. Here is my answer.” His 
great buffalo knife flashed out and up and 
Blantyre held his breath. Then it came 
down, the point clean through the table. 
The short gun clattered to the ground and 
Na-quape held out empty hands, “T will 
not take treaty. Now, if you dare, arrest 
me and bring me to the red-coats’ camp 
in Regina.” 

In the tense silence that followed the 
two stared hard at each other, the noble- 
man of the east and this prince of the 
west. Each spurred on by pride and kin- 
ship and all that had gone before him. 
Na-quape’s ancestors had roamed _ the 
prairies, knowing no man’s law but their 
own, a thousand years before. Blantyre’s 
progenitors rose from the Saxon ruck and 
faced King John at Runnymede. By cus- 
tom and order and tribal love and the 
passage of countless unhampered seasons 
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they were free men, more free than the 
otter and lynx and buffalo that perished 
at their hands, and behind him were those 
ready to strike at the crooking of his fin- 
ger. 

And opposite was Blantyre, who, con- 
scious of something that had risen in him 
for the first time in all his haphazard life, 
saw himself for once as the representative 
of a conquering race. A slow bulldog 
fury was beginning to burn in the mind 
that had so long put aside duty or any 
thought of that noble service by which 
far ends of the earth have been adminis- 
tered for centuries by nameless English- 
men. And just as the storm was break- 
ing the sergeant edged his way in between 
the two and spoke with the hard won wis- 
dom of the ranks, “Flour, sir, bacon, su- 
gar. Give ’em anything, but give ’em 
something.” 

Blantyre brought himself up short. He 
had forgotten something to the stranger 
in his house; and it was not so much dan- 
ger which, half guessing, he did not fear, 
as a sudden shamed sense of hospitality 
forgotten. “TI say,” he drawled, “will you 
have some tea?” 

Greensky shot the words over. He could 
say that with pleasure, and threw in a 
personal compliment to Na-quape that 
slipped uncomprehended past the others, 
but touched the frowning chief in the 
psychological place. 

Bel-agisti hobbled back chattering to her 
women. The red man’s face relaxed, and 
the glimmer of a smile eased the angry 
brows behind them. 

“But I tell you I hate you,” he said 
stubbornly, “and shall I eat with you?” 

“Yes, old man, certainly. Charmed, I’m 
sure. Have some tea,” replied Blantyre 
with a gleam in his blue eyes. “Too hot 
to talk about hating.” 

Na-quape turned and beckoned. The 
crescent of fighting men rolled forward, 
leaving each his short gun glinting in the 
long grass. Closely folded blankets were 
laid aside and the deputy saw lean bodies, 
and caught the play of tireless sinews that 
slipped smoothly beneath the copper-col- 
ored skin. They were men, these savages, 
he thought. Then the women came with 
their skinning knives and made the feast 
ready, and when Na-quape had eaten, he 
spoke, but this time as to a man whose 
bread he had broken. 
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As Blantyre listened he became slowly 
aware that he was reading one of the mys- 
teries of the world, for ‘far back as na- 
tions go, no one of them but can trace 
their parentage to some ancient stock, 
while this wild man who talked so proudly 
seemed to be sprung indeed from the wild 
land he trod. 
blue-eyed Englishman that answered to 
this, and as he listened he learned, till 
out of his learning began to grow that re- 
spect shared by all who knew the red man 
as he was before he became what his white 
brother made him. Blantyre had heard 
orators, but he had never before recog- 
nized the truth as he got it from Na-quape. 
The chief held out the pipe again, “It is 
the pipe of Peguis, the chief of chiefs,” he 
said simply, and this time it did not seem 
so dirty to Blantyre. 


OF THE 


There was a fibre in the- 
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Then Na-quape rose and held out his 
hand in amity. “You say it is too hot for 
hate, and perh: ups you are right. The win- 
ter is coming and then it will be too cold 
for hate. I cannot eat my words and | 
will not take treaty. But if you come 
again, I will be here on this day of the 
next year, and then we shall talk treaty.” 

Blantyre felt a hard palm close over 
his own, but something rose in his throat 
and he could not speak. Na-quape mount 
ed his horse and moved majestically into 
the west, behind him the fighting men 
and behind them trailed the women. As 
they came they went, austere and mag- 
nificent. He turned to the sergeant, who 
with his three privates was staring after 
the little troop, “ ’Tention,” he rapped out, 

Salute.” 





JUST AS USUAL. 


[ took my skates 
Unfit 


from off the shelf, 
for use those skates I found, 


And thus I muttered to myself, 

“T think I’d better have them ground.” 
I sent them to the shop straightway— 

A shop which every skater knows- 
And steadily, by night and day, 


It froze! 


The grinder ground, the time passed by, 
At last those skates returned to me. 


“Now for enjoyment!” 


was my cry; 


“To-morrow on the ice I'll be.” 


To-morrow 


came, and then, 


of .course, 


I saw that drizzle was abroad— 
Without a vestige of remorse, 


Tt thawed! 


—A NONYMOUS, 





























The mode of the construction of the great dam is very 


clearly shown here. 


The Bassano Dam 


By 


Allan A. McQueen 


This is the day of big things—of remarkable plans und stupendous un- 
dertakings. Those Canadians who are not familiar with the recent progress of 
the Canadian West will be surprised to learn of the reclamation of half a 
million acres of land mn that part of the Dominion by means of an irrigation 


plant, which is described in this interesting article. 


The scheme has cost a 


mint of money, but the Canadian Pacific is behind it, and is said to be carry- 
ing it through as a profitable business proposition. 


HE principle of conservation has not 
only been applied to minerals, our 
forests, our fisheries, but also to 
water. The western part of the United 
States and of Canada owes a large propor- 
tion of its progress to irrigation—the 
principle of the conservation and proper 
distribution of the available water supply. 
One of the most striking things in the 
development of that country was the pro- 
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gress achieved through the aid of irriga- 
tion. 

For these enlarged benefits, the agri- 
culturists of the “dry belt” are indebted 
to wise legislation, but to a greater extent 
to the progressiveness of the railway com- 
panies, sensibly self-interested. Millions 
have been spent, millions are being spent 
in irrigation projects—making fit for cul- 
ture otherwise non-tillable land. 


THE BASSANO DAM 


There is, primarily, some large reser- 
voir or source of supply, from which 
branch the main canals. These canals 
are allowed only a very slight grade in 
order that there shall be very little nat- 
ural flow, since, of course, the only out- 
let is that of demand. In order to lessen 
the grade the canals are divided where 
necessary by wiers (corresponding to the 
locks of ship canals) which keep the 
water at the desired height. From these 
canals radiate those of lesser importance 
serving an area of several square miles, 
the canals thus growing lesser and lesser 
in size until we come to the private ditches 
of a quarter-section. It is an essential 
point that each canal or ditch of the 
whole system is “gated off” from that 
from which it radiates. Thus there is 
assured distribution where and when de- 
sired, moreover allowing no waste. The 
canals are supervised by district “ditch- 
riders,” to whom application must ‘be 
made for water. 

In view, then, of the great importance 
of irrigation it was a matter of peculiar 
interest to the writer to view the tremen- 
dous project which the C. P. R. Irrigation 
Department have undertaken near Bas- 
sano, Alberta—a thriving and prosperous 
divisional point on the mainline about 
200 miles from Calgary. 

This work is nothing more or less than 
the establishment of one of those large 
reservoirs to supply the eastern section of 
the Irrigation Block. 
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WHERE IT Is. 
by reference to the appended topo 


graphical map, the reader will more read- 
ily understand the peculiar fitness of the 
location and the engineering features of 
the scheme. 

The Bow River deseribes at this point 
a large bend shaped as a horse-shoe, the 
banks, as with-all western rivers, rising on 
either side to a considerable height, owing 
to the erosion of the river through the 
prairie moraine. The course of the river 
is as described by the arrows. Thus by 
placing a dam, as shown, it is possible to 
raise the water in the Bow River suffici- 
ently high to draw it off into the natural 
coulee, Crawling Valley. <Alse the coulee 
is being cut to the level of high water. 
The bank through which the coulee cuts 
is now about one hundred feet above the 
water. The ultimate grade of the coulee 
will be about forty feet above present 
water level. 

The main canal is being built from the 
reservoir following the course of Crawling 
Valley for about four and one-half miles, 
where the coulee ends. At this point an- 
other dam is to be built—techniecally, a 
tail-pond dam-——from which pond radiate 
the northern and southern ditches of the 
Eastern Irrigation Block—the feeders of 
countless ramifications of ditches. 

The reader is now acquainted with the 
unique physical features of the location. 
and, in a broad way, with the engineer- 
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The eastern end of the 


fend whére the dam begins. 


Note the entrance to Crawling Valley 


above the grade of the river. 
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The western portion of Horse Shoe Bend, Where the earth dam ends. 


ing difficulties which are being overcome. 
What is vastly more interesting is to 
know how these were coped with. 


HuMAN Activity AT THE Dam. 


Words can hardly give an idea of the 
scene of animation at the dam. Far up 
Crawling Valley extended the huge ditch. 
paved with a mystifying maze of tem- 
porary tracks and side switches. At first, 
amid the clatter and bustle of it all, there 


seemed merely an “olla podrida” of noise 
and bustle, but gradually the ‘modus 
operandi” became apparent. The 
operations first started at the steam 
shovel. Like great leviathans, panting 
their exhaust steam, with clattering of 
chains and shrieking of whistles, they 
toiled and tore at the never-ending wall 
of rubble in front of them. The “cut’’ is 
then loaded from the shovel upon the 
waiting train of dump ears, with their 














At work in the ditch. About fifteen miles of track have been laid. 
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Showing the progress attained late this summer. The dam will be completed in the 
spring of 1912. 


yawning maws, The trains as loaded, are 
then drawn by old-fashioned antedlu- 
vian work-engines rattling and bumping 
down the ditch, over the trestle, far across 
the valley to be eventually dumped where 
desired as part of the dam. Thus robbing 
the ditch to pay the dam. 


A Monster TRESTLE. 


The trestle is one of the most interest- 
ing features. In its construction alone 
has been used over five million feet of 
lumber. The length is something over a 
mile and a quarter. Temporary, as far 
as actual use goes, it, however, affords 
facile and quick transit for the work 
trams across the river and, being in all its 
length, very little above the level of Craw- 
ling Valley ditch, there is no grade in the 
haul—a tremendous saving of work. The 
other very evident advantage is that, be- 
ing higher than the ultimate crest of the 
dam, the rubble is absolutely disposed of 
in one handling. 

The valley at the bend is one and one- 
eighth miles wide. Across this stretches 
the earth embankment, which is, approxi- 
mately seven thousand two hundred feet 
in length. The base will be three hun- 
dred and fifty feet in width with a crest 
of fifty feet. The whole structure when 
finished will contain nearly one million 
cubie yards of gravel. Its upper surface 


will be paved with boulder concrete—re- 
inforced concrete slabs. When finished 
it will back the river up for about twelve 
miles and provide water to irrigate about 
five hundred thousand acres. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FLOODS. 


The spillway built in the existing river 
channel will regulate the amount of water 
to be retained in the reservoir, and act as 
a safety valve in the event of floods. This 
sillway consists of forty-eight separate 
gates in all, fifteen feet in width by 
ninety feet long by forty feet high. This 
structure is connected at the easterly end 
with the canal head gates. The total 
length of the weir will be about eight 
hundred feet, its overflow crest having a 
height of forty feet above which eleven 
feet of water may be retained by structural 
steel gates. It is this eleven feet of water 
which provides the “head” for the canal, 
the other forty feet of water being merely 
raised in order to be level with the grade 
of the ditch, 

The spillway will contain about forty 
thousand cubic yards of concrete and one 
thousand, two hundred and fifty tons of 
reinforcing steel. It is interesting here 
to note the manner in which this con- 
crete was placed in position. In the back- 
ground of one of the illustrations will be 
observed a high derrick supporting aerial 
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A typical 


irrigation °« 


cables. On one of these cables is seen a 
traveler-pulley, from which a bucket of 
concrete is barely starting to lower. The 
concrete was mixed near the foot of the 
derrick, hoisted, transported and _ finally 
deposited under the supervision of an en- 
eineer in the derrick engine-house. The 
work is being done by two contractors— 
one on the concrete and the other on the 
earth dam and ditch excavation. There 
are thus two construction camps 
either side of Crawling Valley. 


one on 


nal in 


Southern Alberta. 


The camps themselves are most interest- 
ing. They are, so to speak, complete 
little cities. The contractors have install- 
ed a private water system and pumping 


station. About seven miles of pipe have 
been laid. ‘The camps are both electric 
lighted. Sanitation is very carefully look- 


ed after. There are also blacksmith shops, 
machine shops, and a small foundry cap- 
able of supplying the smaller castings re- 
quired for repairs. 





What Women Want 


By 


Laura B. McCully, B.A., M.A. 


It is always a perplexing proble m to know what wome n want. With the 
women themselves it is often difficult to explain why. Such is not the case, 
however, um regard to the Suffrage movement. Not only have they shown 


that they want the 


franchise, but are now arguing the question on its merits, 


and are advancing reasons. The accompanying article deals with the Woman 
Suffrage question from a Canadian standpoint. It is of interest to note that 
the writer, Miss McCully, was the first woman _to hold an open air meeting in 
the interests of the suffrage movement in Canada, the gathering having taken 
place in High Park, Toronto, in August, 1908. 


~~ that nearly every morning paper 
is found to contain accounts of fresh 
outbreaks on the part of the Suf- 
fragettes in England, discussion regarding 
the question waxes daily louder. The av- 
erage Canadian citizen is more than shock- 
ed at the unheard-of proceedings of the 
militants, he is bewildered. Daily women 
here who profess themselves Suffragists 
are asked: “Why do English women do 
such things? Of what use is it? And what 
in the name of reason is the row about?” 
On the other hand, women who have 
worked in the suffrage cause are almost 
too impatient to answer. They say, “Can 
men not see, by the very opposition which 
the extension of the franchise meets, how 
important it is? Do they not realize that 
the thing has been promised again and 
again by those in power, and the promises 
shamelessly broken?” When reproached 
with violence, the militants simply make 
answer that nothing else will stir the pub- 
lic, that their treasury was empty and 
their followers few in 1906, when 
the new methods were begun, and 
that now thousands flock to their 
standards, and thousands of pounds 
are subscribed at every meeting. 
These statements are indisputable. Hollo- 
way Gaol has been a very nursery for Suf- 


frage. And if ever end justified means in 
politics, then the Suffragettes stand justi- 
fied of their actions, leaving out the moral 
auestion altogether. 


Facts Versus Laws. 


‘l’o the average citizen, and especially to 
the man on the street, one argument may 
appeal, and may also explain. It was a 
mind of singular perspicacity which de- 
clared that “law is anything which is 
holdly asserted and stoutly maintained.” 
The whole fabric of law has been built 
un to embody codes which custom from 
time to time made general rules of con- 
duct. The idea of crystallizing and _ per- 
petuating these rules in law came through 
the necessity of restraining certain mem- 
bers of the community who would not 
play the game according to the generally 
accepted code, With the progress of en- 
lightenment and the development of the 
race, many laws became obsolete, as the 
custom changed. They were then altered, 
and whether for the better or for the worse 
was always a disputed point. An instance 
is found in the banking laws. It is a 
well-known fact that great fortunes here 
in Canada have been founded by ignoring 
them. This does not necessarily say that 
the men who did so were scoundrels. 
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They played the game according to the 
custom. They could not have competed 
with others had they not done so. Per- 
haps it is time to think rather of altering 
the law to suit the generally accepted rules 
of the game than of searching for a 
scapegoat. 

tt is precisely the same in the case of 
the Suffragettes. The laws say that citi- 
zens must not create disturbances in pub- 
lic places. Facts say that manhood suf- 
frage was obtained by means little short 
of an armed uprising. Bishops were ston- 
ed, men were hanged to lamp-posts, and 
churches and other places burnt. “But,” 
cries our respectable average citizen, “it’s 
worse when women do such things. It 
is unnatural and revolting!” 

Now in this instance, ideals are at war 
with facts, and it is highly improbable 
that facts will give way. A woman is a 
human being, not an ideal, and as a hu- 
man being she is liable to all the ills of 
humanity. If their pressure upon her 
becomes too heavy, she must throw it off 
or perish. Her sex is no “abracadabra” 
to save her from death by overwork, pes- 
tilence or accident. Regardless of the 
nice feelings of nice people, it is a fact 
that in England conditions are such as to 
reduce a great body of women to a state 
far lower than that of any animal. 

There is no particular reason why a 
woman whose life is spent between child- 
bearing under adverse circumstances and 
labor in a sweatshop should be either too 
refined or timid to throw stones at win- 
dows. Her disabilities, over and above 
those of men of the same class, are such 
as would warrant her in trving to improve 
her position at the eannon’s mouth. Such 
cases are legion in England, and women 
who are fighting them, however better 
placed in the social seale, cannot but feel 
that the desperate condition justifies 
radical methods, for “law is anything 
which is boldly asserted and stoutly main- 
tained.” 

However, it is not the purpose of this 
article to defend the methods of the Suf- 
fragettes. Despite persistent press misre- 
presentation. it is a well-known fact that 
they met with violence before thev tried 
it. Their conduct neither needs, nor 
would space permit, of an apologia here. 


BREAKING INTO Toronto UNTVERSITY. 


Rather are Canadians interested in the 
causes and objects of the agitation in this 
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country. Since the conditions above de- 
scribed do not prevail in Canada, why do 
women want the ballot? Do they, in- 
deed, want it, as a body? 


There is one form of oppression from 
which women suffer here as elsewhere, 
but that will be dealt with later. The 
two queries can be better answered by 
examining the cause of the movement 
than in any other way. To many persons 
it may be a surprise to learn that it had 
its birth in the controversy over the ad- 
mission of women to the University of 
Toronto. In the early eighties application 
for the privilege of entering the medical 
faculty was made by Mrs. Emily Stowe. 
After a lengthy conflict she was refused. 
She challenged the Senate with the ulti- 
matum, “You may refuse to admit women 
now, but the day will come when these 
doors will swing open to every female who 
may choose to apply.” Professor McCaul 
retorted that it would not be in his time, 
but he lived to see the statement a fact. 

Mrs. Stowe was compelled to go to New 
York for her degree, and after returning, 
was harassed in her practice, till at last 
the all-powerful Medical Council decided 
to permit her to carry on her profession 
in peace. She then began an active agi- 
tation for the admission of women to the 
University and for the ballot. Not many 
vears later the first demand was granted. 
In view of the facts narrated, it is surpris- 
ing to find University of Toronto women 
who repudiate Suffrage loudly, thus seorn- 
ing the pit from which, as far as academic 
standing goes, they were digged. 

Now that higher education has been 
achieved, the objective has changed. 
Women now look for the right to exercise 
their training in the fields of civic, pro- 
vincial and national affairs. They have 
obtained the civic franchise, and only one 
logical step remains, for to gain the Pro- 
vincial ballot will mean the Dominion, ac- 
cording to the terms of Confederation. 


There are two fundamental laws of hu- 
man nature which go far towards explain- 
ing why women want or ought to want the 
franchise. First, the human being desires 
to do; secondly to do in company with 
other human beings. Balk a child in the 
first of these and he becomes an idiot. in 
the second and you make him a rank in- 
dividualist. By the old state of affairs 
woman was cut off from doing in the field 
of thought, hence her mental inferiority, 
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now rapidly becoming a tradition. She 
was cut off from physical doing, that is, 
from sports and athletics, hence her phys- 
ical unfitness, now also disappearing. 
But she remains cut off from political 
doing, till, with some show of truth, Mr. 
Kipling and others accuse her of lacking 
a sense of abstract justice and how to 
govern. The attitude of these people is 
just as reasonable as if they should mock 
a man for not seeing while they forcibly 
held him blindfolded. 

It is interesting to observe how admis- 
sion to the University was followed by 
heightened interest in the Suffrage cause. 
Dr. Stowe’s daughter, now Dr. Augusta 
Stowe-Gullen, entered the medical course 
as a veritable pioneer. She was a sensi- 
tive girl of tender age and unusual 
ability, and her career was one long strug- 
gle which to this day she recalls with ner- 
vous dread. What medical women of On- 
tario owe to her cannot be estimated. 
Young as she was, upon her fell the brunt 
of insults from students and opposition 
from the faculty in forms hardly tellable 
in a magazine article. She and her cause 
emerged triumphant, but somewhat dubi- 
ous regarding the chivalry of man, and 
more Suffragist than ever. 


From this time forward the women re- 
alized that however important education 
and the emancipation of the body, no hu- 
man being is complete without the legal 
status of a citizen, and that the absence 
of citizenship entails on a mature, rate- 
paying subject all sorts of obligation with- 
out corresponding rights and privileges. 
Redress of grievances is hard to obtain. 
Frequently women cannot be efficient as 
mothers or wives without the franchise. 
They may clean their homes, but every 
breeze wafts in germs from a neglected 
alley. They may scald out milk-bottles, 
but they cannot prevent the dispensing of 
tubercular milk, 


A MIsSION OF CONSERVATION. 


The fundamental difference between 
the two sexes is one reason why both are 
needed to govern. Man makes everything 
else, but woman makes man. Each cares 
for his or her product supremely. Man 
is delighted with his sixteen-story build- 
ing or his invention. His creation is dear 
because of what it cost him in sweat and 
sorrow. So woman cares for her child. 
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In an ideal state there would be perfect 
adjustment between these two principles, 
but as it is, woman remains politically 
unrepresented. As a result, in the body 
politic, there is great emphasis on property 
and a corresponding disregard of human 
life. Yet without man there could be no 
wealth, and the true unit of value is not 
an acre nor a dollar, but the average man, 

Women protest when this great fun- 
damental truth is disregarded. Some- 
times they do it merely at the promptings 
of their sure instinct. But many do it 
in the light of knowledge. Every day 
some instance more or less flagrant occurs, 
Workmen are buried in the debris of dy- 
namiting the road of a new railwav. and 
no one troubles to div out the bodies, dead 
or alive. <A prospective mother is con- 
demned to death, and women are obliged 
to reiterate their appeals for the sake of 
the unborn, innocent child, while men in 
high places delay, till all that society ean 
do to blast that already shadowed future 
is done past repair. 

There is a great field of political work 
waiting for Canadian women. First of 
all, there is the slum in the heart of t 
all, there is the slum in the heart of the 
city. This is distinctly a house-cleaning 
problem, and one which men are consti- 
tutionally as unfit to handle as women are 
to heave coal. Without the franchise 
women have todo the double work of find- 
ing out what reforms are needed and then 
of cajoling, urging and begging from door 
to door for the needful votes. This is 
quite a familiar sight during the last two 
decades, and one very cogent reason why 
women want the vote. 

During the great Women’s Parliament 
(The International Council), held at Tor- 
onto University in the summer of 1909, 
suffrage held the centre of the floor. 
Meetings were packed whenever it was 
mooted, and enthusiasm insurged. Lady 
Aberdeen declared herself once and for all 
in favor, and presided at a meeting in 
Convocation Hall over a house filled to 
capacity. Unanimously and amid plaud- 
its, delegates of all nations gave their ad- 
herence to the Suffrage Cause, and agreed 
that the franchise was indispensable to 
all progression. ‘There is no time to do 
the work and canvass for votes as well. 
Many problems are of a nature in which 
men take absolutely no interest and will 
not go to the polls for. 
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SUFFRAGE AND PROVINCIAL POLITICS. 


During the present provincial cam- 
paign, suffrage will have something to 
say, though not so much as its friends 
could wish. Mr. Rowell, the Liberal lead- 
er, promised to speak to the question at 
his meeting in Massey Hall, Toronto. He 
forgot to do so, as he later assured the 
Liberal women who had asked this con- 
cession and expected it, on the ground of 
loyal Liberal partisanship. 


On the other hand, there has been talk 
of Sir James Whitney presenting the 
question to his cabinet. As the Suffrage 
Society in Ontario includes some ardent 
conservatives, this would seem no unpre- 
cedented stretching of generosity. It will 
he remembered that Sir John A. Mae- 
donald gave manhood suffrage, a prece- 
dent which Sir James may well follow. 
At the outset, it cannot be too much em- 
phasized that this particular extension of 
franchise is by no means opposed to fun- 
damental Conservative principles. The 
reason for opposition to extensions in 
Ingland was one of reasonable doubt as 
to the advisability of throwing into the 
field a great number of uneducated voters 
of the lower class. Statistically, the 
women of Ontario are better educated 
than the men. Provincial politics are no 
harder than the differential calculus or 
counterpoint,—not so hard if one may 
judge by the occasional inspired utter- 
ances of back-benchers here in the Legis- 
lature, utterances in which they quite 
transcend all rules of grammar, rhetoric, 
or exactness in regard to facts. 

There is one type of opposition which 
promises to prove a serious obstacle. Cer- 
tain liquor interests look on the en- 
franchisement of women as their death- 


knell. ‘Their conclusion is fallacious and 
ungrounded. Many temperance workers 


are Suffragists, but the reverse does not 
follow. In this case there is an extreme 
probability that the matter would be 
placed in status quo at once. Whatever 
private views on Temperance, it should be 
understood once for all that the questions 
have no logical connection whatever, and 
that differences of opinion exist inside as 
well as outside the Canadian Suffrage 
Society on the subject of how best to dis- 
courage drunkenness. 

While this difficulty is only a seeming 
one, there is another which must be met 
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in a very different spirit. It is the great- 
est menace of civilization to-day, and it 
concerns women as does no other problem. 
Furthermore, they can solve it, and they 
alone. It will be remembered how, but a 
few weeks since, San Francisco itself went 
against suffrage, while the state of Cali- 
fornia as a whole gave it a good working 
majority, adding another white star to 
the “free” states. The country sections 
backed the women solidly, but against 
them the Chinamen voted “en masse” and 
so did every interest involved in the white 
slave traffic, of which ’Frisco is a centre. 


SuFFRAGE AND THE WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC, 


These interests fear and hate enfran- 
chisement of women, and Suffragists 
fear and hate them, and mean to destroy 
them root, stock and branch. The deg- 
radation of women as a systematic, com- 
mercial enterprise is not to be tolerated by 
those advocating their enfranchisement. 
It is the evil that weighs heaviest upon 
the female sex, that disgraces it, that 
theatens its present status, such as it is, 
Private immorality must take care of it- 
self, but the nefarious syndicate, the cadet 
and the keeper of a house with barred 
windows and a lime-pit in its cellar are 
not to be paralleled in the whole history 
of the world as they exist to-day in Chris- 
tian countries. Infinitely better off were 
the black chattels of the south than these 
wretches of our own color and race. Up- 
to-date men have chosen to ignore the 
alarming satistics of the growth of the 
number of degraded and also of missing 
women. ‘This is the first of all reasons 
why women want the vote. 

Many more interests are involved in 
this traffic then is commonly supposed. 
Those who desire to exploit labor to the 
last penny are interested. It is financially 
impossible for an increasing number of 
men to marry, owing to industrial condi- 
tions. Now, the instinct to mate is as 
fundamental as the instinct to eat, and 
revolution would follow in six months if 
it were denied. Hence, the necessity of 
higher wages or of keeping up the supply 
of white slaves. 

This is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult because of the spread of enlighten- 
ment among women. As a result, they 
are trapped by sham marriages, stolen 
and preyed upon in various ways. The 
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evil of child debasement is increasing out 
of all due _proportion, and the average 
age of the “woman” of no character is be- 
low twenty and sinking constantly. 

In spite of these appalling facts, we 
find “respectable” people who are willing 
to let houses at exorbitant prices and ask 
no questions, churches that are content 
to own such property, and an entire com- 
munity which declines to ask itself how 
dividends are made. And, strange as it 
may seem, there innocent and honorable 
persons whose living proceeds from such 
sources. As a result, touch a brick, and 
the whole fabric collapses. This is an- 
other flagrant case of the injustice of put- 
ting laws on the statute books and then 
ignoring them for a century or so. Never- 
theless, reform knows no compromise in 
a case like this. 


It is well understood that the granting 
of the ballot to women is followed by leg- 
islation raising the age of consent and 
penalizing nefarious traffic. Because the 
victim’s life is never safe, and sure to be 
cut short, the keeper who holds or con- 
spires to hold any woman or child 
against her will, for immoral purposes, 
should be subject to the death penalty. 
It is impossible to estimate the damage 
to the community, over and above the 
victim. Till recently the death penalty 
was meted out for rape, a crime which by 
comparison seems far more excusable, 
since less deliberate and less destructive. 


Again, laws obstructing a woman’s 
right to sell herself, if she choose, should 
be rescinded, leaving only such clauses as 
provide for orderly conduct in _ public 
places. It is not possible to make men 
or women good by Act of Parliament. 
The sooner the unfit eliminate themselves, 
the better for humanity. Most import- 
ant of all, removal of dead-letter hypo- 
critical regulations would leave the cadet 
and the Tammany Hall politician minus 
an occupation. And a chief source of 
revenue. These persons make fortunes by 
affording legal and political protection at 
exorbitant prices to women of no charac- 
ter. This gives them a direct monetary 
interest in the degradation of the com- 
munity. 

Like all other politicians, the Suffra- 
gists have found it necessary to supply 
“casus belli.” They are preparing a plat- 
form whose planks include many of the 


projects outlined. This platform will 
shortly be presented to the public. 


UNEQUAL Laws IN CANADA. 


Recently, while electioneering, a suf- 
frage worker encountered the old cry, 
“Women’s ; place is the home.” No doubt 
this is an inspired utterance, but if so, it 
is a pity in a monogamic community like 
ours that at least a million more women 
than men should insist upon arriving at 
years of maturity. This is the case in the 
British Isles, and, they now say, in Amer- 
ica also. Indelicate as it is, the fact re- 
mains, and there is nothing for the extra 
women to do but work. Nor can anyone 
reproach them, for only a Mormon elder 
secretly indulging in “new polygamy” 
can, with any consistency assail them 
with the historic phrase just quoted. 

In our Canadian West, women are now 
fighting for the right to take up govern- 
ment land. They are landless, while their 
brothers, working not one whit harder, 
may take up what they need. The steam 
plow and similar devices make a woman 
of ordinary hardihood as efficient at field- 
work asa man. The West is increasingly 
full of women farmers. Why this injus- 
tice to them? 

Again, a western wife 
whatever, on her husband’s estate. When 
we consider what taking up land in 
pioneer districts involves on the woman’s 
part, as well as the man’s, the injustice 
seems inexcusable. It is useless to talk 
of woman’s place being the home if her 
husband may sell the product of their 
joint labors over her head, and abscond, 
leaving her penniless. 

The recent struggles of women lawyers 
to establish their right to register, gradu- 
ate and practice in Ontario are an exam- 
ple of the prejudices which still persist, 
and the disadvantage at which woman’s 
inferior political status places her. 

Recently, in the Province of Quebec, a 
man died after considerable length of ill- 
ness, during which his wife, who was then 
pregnant, faithfully nursed him. It was 
stipulated that several months should pass 
before the opening of his will. During 
that time the child was born. It was 
found that the father had bequeathed 
sole guardianship of that babe to his own 
father. The law upheld the will, and a 
turmoil of indignation of all decent peo- 
ple was neither here nor there. 
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FOLLOWING THE GLEAM. 


“The old order changeth, giving place 
to the new, and God fulfils himself in 
many ways.” ‘Till the world shall pass 
away, the vast majority of women will 
prefer the making of men to any other 
occupation whatever. There is no danger 
of empty nests. But the way should be 
made easier and the calling dignified by 
a full and honorable citizenship. It can- 
not be overlooked that the home is made 
tenable or the reverse by laws and cus- 
toms which prevail in the community. 
As for the exceptional, the great women, 
the world misses their services every day. 

It is well to recall how Elizabeth saved 
and Victoria prospered England.  Far- 
ther back the tradition goes to those 
splendid, boastful words of Deborah, of 
how village and field was laid waste “till 
[ arose—I, Deborah, a mother in Is- 
rael,” 
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Seeing that men have long had_ the 
sole government of affairs and the making 
of laws, and that they have allowed these 
to become oppressive to women, so as to 
force gentle and quiet spirits to revolt, it 
seems useless to resent the possibility of a 
woman judge or premier. They may 
trust her to care for the interests of their 
sons better than they have done for the 
daughters of our race. Despite the wor- 
ship of things, despite the gross material- 
ism of the age, despite the leaping growth 
of immorality, a torch has been lit which 
cannot go out. The leaven of spirituality 
is at work, the fervor of self-sacrifice is 
spreading, and a Renaissance like to no 
other in human history is at hand. The 
force which makes for the prizing of man 
above his mere works, for the setting of 
justice before law and of humanity be- 
fore achievement, the everlasting matern- 
al has declared itself and will make a 
stand to save the Anglo-Saxon race. Who 
is with us? 





THE GLIMPSE 


Sometimes, in youth, 

When Spring’s hid-musie sets the blood aflame, 

A voice from out the inmost heart of Life 
Calls us by name. 

And, in a flash, before our startled sight, 

Of Beauty’s self the uttermost, ultimate height 
Stands forth revealed in hght! 


It is not lost! 


That glimpse of winged splendor in Life’s morn 
Though sought aad found not through maturer 


years. 


Is not forever gone! 
But, as a glory in the west appears 
Where all was grey, 
So, ere our thin-spun thread be worn away, 
Who knows but, through the mist of gathering tears 


In dying eyes, 


The ineffable vision of an earlier day 
Once more may rise? 


—By Helen Powe vs 


r 


Escorts: 


The Right and the Wrong Way of 
Receiving the Governor - General 


By 


Brian Bellasis 


In view of the fact that H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught will be visiting 
many Canadian centres during his regime as Governor-General, the question 


of “escorts” becomes an important problem in arranging civic 


receptions. 


That the public is not well versed in the procedure to be followed on such oc- 
casions was amply demonstrated on the recent visit of the Duke and Duchess 
to Toronto, where the so-called “procession” which included the aldermen 


with plug hats met with severe criticism. 


In this article the writer discusses 


the character and duties of escorts, and tells of the right and the wrong way 


of receiving the Governor-General. 


HEN the President honors a small 
American town with his presence, 
there is usually a motley turnout 

of all the bands, fire brigades and near- 
military splendor of all kinds that the 
place can muster. The President’s car- 
riage is the most splendid that the local 
livery can provide; imposing hearse horses 
are requisitioned to pull it—provided 
enthusiastic citizens do not perform this 
office themselves—and all the Sons of 
Temperace and volunteer hose companies 
and bands within miles are brought to 
town to march their varied steps and play 
their individual variations of Hail Colum- 
bia in a dusty procession with the Great 
Man smiling uncomfortably somewhere 
near the middle. 

This is one of the drawbacks of too ag- 
eressive democracy. In Canada where we 
act democracy rather more than we talk 
it we order these things better. There are 
fixed and proper rules to be observed when 
meeting, greeting and escorting our great 
men,-and thereby we escape the rag-tag- 


and-bobtail effect produced when cere- 
monials and semi-ceremonials are left to 
individual lack of taste and judgment. 

With real Royalty at Rideau Hall— 
and Royalty with a pretty extensive pro- 
gramme of tours and visits mapped out for 
it—there will be some searching of hearts 
and books of etiquette among the local 
authorities throughout Canada. But 
Mayors and Town Councils may take 
heart—everything is laid down and pro- 
vided for them. They have nothing to do 
but see that their arrangements run 
smoothly down the iron rails of formu- 
lated etiquette—and when in doubt there 
is always a polite, omniscient A.D.C. on 
whom they can lay the burden of their 
fears and sorrows. 

The results produced by iron-bound 
etiquette are sometimes disappointing to 
those whose tastes run to elephants and 
steam calliopes. There were some criti- 
cisms of the “procession” —which was not 
a procession strictly speaking—of T.R.H. 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
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Scene during the. visit of King George, then Prince of Wales, to Quebec 


in 1908. 
West Mounted Police. 


when they visited, in their recent and first 
official visits to Toronto and other Can- 
adian cities. Complaint was made that 
the displ ry was “economical in appear- 
ance,” and that the absence of military 
musie and of serried ranks of brilliant 
uniforms deprived the entry into Toronto 
of the Royal Governor-General of the im- 
pressiveness it should have had. 

As a matter of fact, bands and march- 
ine men — perhaps some of the critics 
would have liked the Knights of Damon, 
the Ancient Order of Moose and the Sil- 
ver Cornet Band of the Amalgamated 
Shoe Polishers weighing in as well— 
would have been as out of place as would 
the provision of a tandem bicycle instead 
of a carriage for the accommod: ition of 
the royal pair. Except in the Far East 
rové ty is not to be confused with a three- 
ring circus, and those Torontonians who 
turned out to see a circus procession were 
rightly disappointed. 

Even in England the occasions are very 
few indeed when the public views rovalty 
in its full gilded glory. Only at a Coro- 

nation is it seen at its highest splendors— 
and a Coronation one’s loyalty prompts 


This shows the officers and rear guard of an escort of North- 


one to wish to happen as seldom as pos- 
sible. At the opening of Parliament a 
state procession is to be seen with golden 
coaches, twinkling escorts of euardsmen 
and all the rest of it, but this is practically 
the only annual affair in which is dis- 
played much of the pomp associated with 
i “‘state” occasion. There are other state 
affairs, but they are as tame or even tamer 
than the reception of the Governor-Gen- 
eral the other day. 

The Toronto critics chiefly found fault 
with the escort—the one part of the “pro- 
cession” which was absolutely faultless. 
The composition and arrangement of es- 
corts of all kinds and for all occasions is 
rigidly laid down in the cavalry regula- 
tions and elsewhere, and provided the 
civil authorities do not upset matters, no 
commanding officer can find any difficulty 
in doing exactly the right thing. The rest. 
of the criticisms were leveled—and rightly 
so—at the ‘‘dozen sea-going hacks travel- 
ing at funereal speed and filled with sol- 
emn aldermen in plug hats.” But this 
was a civil mistake and not a military one. 

The proper routine established by long 
experience is for a Guard of Honor to 
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assemble directly in front of the station 
or landing on which the distinguished 
guest arrives. In theory this guard is for 
the purpose of preserving order—keeping 
the crowd from rushing in. In practice 
this duty is performed by the local police. 
The guard is therefore drawn up facing 
the outlet from the station. It is made 
up of one hundred men on foot and their 
band, and is therefore usually selected in 
turn from an infantry or garrison artil- 
lery unit in the local district. This guard 
presents arms and the band plays the 
national anthem as a compliment. The 
Duke or whoever the distinguished guest 
may be, usually inspects the guard and 
thanks the captain in command. [f there 
is a man in the ranks wearing many med- 
als or some rare medal or a V.C. the Duke 
is almost certain to stop and ask him a few 
questions. With the departure of the 
Duke from the station the guard’s work 
ends, and the auty of the escort begins. 
Although to the cheering crowd on the 
sidewalks and in the windows it may seem 
that the cavalrymen who go bobbing and 
jingling by are chiefly ornamental, they 
have none the less a real and what may be 
a dangerous duty to perform. In their 
hands lies responsibility for the life and 
dignity of the Roval Personage and their 
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swords are carried drawn ready for in- 
stant service in his nrotection and one sec- 
tion have their carbines ready. 

Quite recentilv there have been _in- 
stances of the real necessity for an escort. 
The assassination of the King and Crown 
Prince of Portugal, for example, when the 
escort, if they could not prevent the tra- 
gedv, at least did something to avenge it. 
And again it is said that the desire to 
throw his bomb into the King of Spain’s 
carriage before the body of the escorting 
oflicer was interposed caused the would-be 
assassin to throw too soon and thus frus- 
trated that attempt. 

Even in Canada the Governor-General’s 
escort has been called upon to perform 
real defensive service and has demonstrat- 
ed both by action and disgraceful inaction 
the real usefulness of the so-called “orna- 
mental fringe.” 

This happened in the ’forties when 
Lord Elgin earned the hatred of the mob 
by giving the royal assent to the obnoxious 
Rebellion Losses bill. In Montreal he was 
attacked by the mob and pelted with rot- 
ten eggs, his escort sitting on their horses 
laughing at the spectacle or actually as 
sisting the rioters, to their eternal dis- 
grace, no matter how much they may 
have sympathized with the popular feel- 





The escort that was criticized. 


The Governor-General’s escort of Royal 
Canadian Dragoons auarding the Duke and Duchess of Connaught on their 
way from North Toronto to the City Hall at Toronto. 
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Tse - of the Princess Louise Dragoon Guards, on the occasion of the 


Parliament by H. Rh. I. 


ope ning of 


the Duke of Connaught, showing the 


formation of the escort when not in movement with the royal carriage. 


ing; they failed to cary out the duties to 
which they were sworn. 

In Toronto, on the other hand, the Gov- 
ernor-General’s bodyguard — although 
their sympathies were equally with the 
mob---did their duty nobly. When the 
rioters burned down the Parliament 
Buildings in Montreal, the House remov- 


ed to Toronto, and it was when opening > 


the new Parliament there that Lord 
Elgin was again in danger. But his es- 
cort saw him safely through the noisy and 
threatening crowd, as was their duty. 

Thus the reminder to officers of the im- 
portant nature of their duty in the regu- 
lations is no empty form of words: “The 
officer in command of an escort has a most 
important duty to perform; he is at all 
times immediately and solely responsible 
for the safety of the Royal Personage and 
his place cannot be supplied by anyone 
not belonging to the escort, and he must 
on no account be interfered with by any 
other officer.” 


The officer in command of an escort is 
placed where his royal charge may be 
under his personal protection. He rides 
“near the door of the Royal carriage on 
the side on which the principal Royal 
Personage is seated”—usually, of course, 
on the right. On the opposite side rides 
the officer next in seniority, the bodies of 
both these officers being in a line with the 
carriage window, and on no account may 
they quit their posts while the carriage is 
occupied. In this position they are not 
only in the best place to defend the dis- 
tinguished occupant of the carriage with 
their swords, but also to screen him from 
distant attack, and confuse the aim of the 
thrower of a missile 
King of Spain already quoted. 

The Governor-General’s escort consists 
of three officers and thirty-five non-com- 
missioned officers and men, and is used at 
practically all times, even on such state 
occasions as the opening of Parliament. 
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In fact, when one looks at a plan of 
an escort one sees that it is a scientifically 
designed little fighting machine. It has 
been so since those days when the King 
traveled surrounded by a miniature army, 
ready to flush ambushed enemies along 
the road and to rally round the royal 
coach in proper order of battle. 


OO 
oO yards 

O Sergeant 
90 yards 


OOOO 
OOOO 
OOOO 
OOOO 


Officer O Q Officer in 
| | command 


Q Trumpeter 


Officer O OOOO 
OOOO 
0000 


50 yards 

O Sergeant 
50 yards. 

OO 


In front ride two men, the van guard, 
who act as scouts along the road, and who 
can communicate anything suspicious 
that they notice to their sergeant, 
fifty yards behind them. Behind him 
again is the first detachment of the ad- 
vanced guard, whose duty it is to supply 
men to protect the flanks when danger 
arises and to check the first rush of an 
attack. The second advanced detachment 
and the detachments of the rear guard 
form round the carriage. the last and 
strongest line of defence. Immediately be- 
hind the carriage is the stendard and the 
trumpeter, marking the rallying point. 

And in every escort the same plan is 
carried out to the degree that the size 
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or the body of men allows. Though when 
it comes down to the single guardsman 
who rides beside the carriage of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons on 
state occasions, the escort becomes a fight- 
ing machine which depends more on the 
strength of its good right arm than on its 
sclentific organization. 

The Field Officer’s Escort—so call- 
ed because an officer above the rank 
of captain is in command—is _ that 
which is employed to escort the Sovereign 
on occasions of full state. It consists of a 
field officer, two captains, four subalterns, 
two sergeant-majors, eight sergeants, two 
farriers, one trumpeter and ninety-six 
men, 

The next most elaborate escort is that 
which usually guards foreign sovereigns 
when visiting the King. In this case a 
captain is in command and under him are 
two subalterns and fifty-eight mon-com- 
missioned officers and men. 

A. “Captain’s Escort” is the one most 
frequently seen, being employed when the 
King needs escort on occasions of semi- 
state. Naturally the smaller the escort 
the more capable it is of rapid movement, 
and the big escorts of state occasions are 
suitable only for the slow and stately walk 
at which such processions move. 

Of course when there is more than one 
distinguished person in a procession it be- 
comes a far more spectacular affair than 
in the case of a single royalty. Then, of 
course, each royal personage has his indi- 
vidual escort, with the result that the car- 
riages are sandwiched between little cav- 
aleades of military splendor. 

For an escort “de luxe” one must wait 
for a coronation. In a sense the whole 
procession is an escort, but even that im- 
mediately surrounding the great siate 
eoach is as far above ordinary escorts as 
the coronation is above other ceremonials 

There is a right and wrong way to do 
everything, and when one is dealing with 
royalty one cannot be too particular in 
choosing the right. The Duke of Con- 
naught moreover has a_ reputation for 
-trictness in these matters, and is as likely 
to object to being treated as a cireus quite 
as much as he would to being shorn of the 
honors properly due to him. 
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Public Opinion 


What are the Strongest Factors in Molding 


its Expression and Sentiment ? 


By 


Frederick Greyson 


Public opinion is the driving power of the nation. 


It makes and unmakes 


laws, saves criminals from the gallows, hurries others up the steps of the 
scaffold and ordains our relations with our national neighbors ond with our 


government. 


ing of it? 


But how is it made? What are the strongest forces in the mak- 
After a careful study of the 


subject the writer of this article has 


attempted to trace to their sources the various influences which from time to 
tume have played their part in —? the expression of the nation. The 


question makes an interesting study. 


UBLIC opinion is the driving power 
of any democratic nation. No 
group of people living under demo- 

cratic conditions and under the one form 
of Government have really the right to 
call themselves a nation until it ean be 
said of them that there are common inter- 
ests, common matters of debate, in short, 
common matters of public opinion among 
them. In some respects it might be said 
that a nation is no greater than the 
strength of its publie opinions. 

But if public opinion is the driving 
power of a nation, both in its external and 
internal affairs, there is something behind 
public opinion again. What makes public 
opinion? How does it grow? Answer 
these questions in detail and apply them 
skillfully to any one nation, and you will 
prove yourself to be of great value to any 
political party, to any great Foreign 
office, to any great advertising company. 
The man who can make public opinion 
and the man who can read it, who can 
its attitude on this or 
that, is a clever man. 

It was once commonly believed that the 
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press and the pulpit and the platform 
made public opinion. This is not utterly 
so. In Canada there have been some 
changes in the policies of the newspapers, 
which tend to keep them abreast of mod- 
ern progress and to maintain their effici- 
ency as makers of public opinion, but the 
vast majority of journals in this country 
have stood by the old-fashioned methods, 
and have lost power. The rabid party 
newspaper no longer carries the weight 
that once it carried. There are not so 
many rabid partisans, and those who are 
not partisans are more apt to be alienated 
from a party which is too zealously and 
narrow-mindedly supported. Canadians 
have come to look upon the party organs, 
in a great many cases at least, as being 
merely inspired politicians. The Liberal 
would not more consider any charge made 
against his party by a rabid Conservative 
paper than a Conservative would believe 
all the defenses, however good, that might 
be set up by the paper of the other party. 

The pulpit and the platform have suf- 
fered in the same way that the press in 
Canada has suffered. Partisan zeal makes 

















the intelligent man, who wishes to be 
informed, warv. It is getting to be so 
now-a-days that the layman searches for 
the motive underlying any ardent exhor- 
tation: he has been taught to suspect the 
wiliness of Interests: he has learned to dis- 
like the mere airing of prejudices based 
upon old traditions: he knows that in 
Canada, as yet, there is not any funda- 
mental difference between one political 
party or another: to vote against a good 
issue or a Government which was giving 
good service merely because it happened 
to be of a brand of politics he did not 
approve of, is no longer the fashion. The 
mental attitude of the Missourian, and his 
constant yearning to be shown makes the 
old party appeal, the old appeal to preju- 
dice and tradition, almost obsolete in Can- 
ada to-day. 


There used to be a woman in one of the 
rich counties of Ontario, who—so Sir 
John Macdonald and his supporters are 
said to have believed—could make the 
public opinion of that county just as she 
wished. What she willed the county did, 
and—was a matter of great concern to 
the politicians of that day. In her prime 
she had been rather a comely matron, and 
lived with her husband, a well-to-do Eng- 
lishman who was interested in mills and 
farm land, in a big house in the county 
centre. The husband was an affable sort 


of man, a good business man and well- 
liked in a thousand different ways; but in 


politics he had no voice. om one cared 


what he thought, or said or did. 


On the other hand his wife, who was 
equally popular, wielded the enormous 
influence of which I have spoken. Her 
house was open at all times to all the visi- 
tors that ever came to the town. The 
wives of the farmers who came to town 
to serve on the jury or attend Quarterly 
meeting had not completed their stay un- 
til they had “dropped in” to the house of 
the most respected woman in the county, 
and had a piece of her latest cake or her 
best tea. As for the woman herself, she 
made it her business to see that she missed 
none of them. She knew each family and 
its troubles. She understood the tempera- 
ment of almost every man—through his 
wife—and of every woman, through her 
conversation, and to these people she dis- 
pensed the knowledge of men and affairs 
and issues, as they came to the public eye. 
Every traveling stranger passing through 
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the county was bound to be a guest at 
that house. The affable husband passed 
the cigars after dinner and appeared to be 
guiding the conversation, but in reality 
the quiet modest woman who sat back on 
the old-fashioned furniture—which was 
not old fashioned in those days—was se- 
curing matertal for her own mind, and 
for the whole county. Her shrewd ap- 
praisal of men and motives, her utter in- 
difference to what might have been her 
own interests, made her a very autocrat. 
The simple advice or argument which she 
gave to the farmer’s wife, the publie 
spirit which she seemed able to evoke in 
the breasts of the most ignorant and stolid 
made her a power to be feared. 

The politicians came to her once with 
an offer to make her husband the candi- 
date for that riding but she, through the 
husband, refused. 


“But,” said the husband, mildly pro- 
testing, after he had carried out the re- 


quest of his wife. “I tell you the truth, 
Martha, I wouldn’t mind having that 
nomination. Look at the chance it would 
give me to have some influence in the af- 
fairs of this country———.” He knew her 
weakness for that sort of an appeal, but 
she, on the other hand, knew him. 

“John,” she said, “you stay out of polli- 
tics. You know perfectly well that you 
can make money better than any one else 
in this town. Leave the politics to me. If 
you don’t believe that we have our share 
in the public life of the country watch the 
coming election. Mr. is going 
to be defeated.” 

“What?” 

“He is going to be defeated.” 

“But he has an enormous majority, and 
the Conservatives have been in power in 
this country for years ——~” 

“They are going to lose this time. Mr. 
———— has been neglecting his oppor- 
tunities and more than that e 

She explained the rest piece by piece, 
but that does not matter. The point is, 
that, after she had driven thirty miles to 
a certain big city in Upper Canada, 
through the woods where the wolves howl- 
ed at night and over roads that would 
daunt the modern automobilist, and after 
she had obtained there, in sundry inno- 
cent conversations with unsuspecting 
politicians who had been invited there to 
meet her by her hostess the judge’s wife, 
she went into the election, armed with 
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Spanish bun, raspberry vinegar and tea, 
and convineed the women of that county 
that Mr. ——-——— must be defeated. She 
set public opinion against him. And de- 
feated he was. She was not a scandal 
monger nor a busy-body; but a wonderful 
woman for whom men and women alike 
held affection and respect. When she 
died the whole county wore cedar sprays 
out of remembrance, and the cemetery was 
black with the best people of three coun- 
ties. 

Public opinion is not made in this way 
now-a-days, although individuals may ex- 
ercise influence to a certain extent. There 
is less disinterestedness than was the case 
with the woman in the above incident. 
People in these times who can use their 
influence, use it to further their own ends 
or to gratify their own prejudices, more 
often than not. But even so, the ambition 
to make public opinion, in no matter how 
small sphere, has given way in most 
cases to the ambition to be able to read it. 
The “Weather Cock” is a necessary ad- 
junct to each party. Sometimes it is the 
leader of the party himself. Sometimes it 
is merely a humble follower. But no mat- 
ter how humble, if he is a good “weather 
cock” he is insured for life, as a member 
of that party. 

When the present government was in 
opposition two vears ago there was a cer- 
tain member of that party whom almost 
everyone in the party hated with a lone 
lasting hatred, and yet, they were compell- 
ed to let him in to the caucuses. For he 
was a good weather-cock. This man was 
forever trving to “knife” someone. He 
could not be relied upon in anything un- 
less it was something that furthered his 
own interests. He was scarcely ever true 
to a friendship and he was forever makine 
speeches that embarrassed the party. 
But partly because he owned a newspaper 
and partly because he was a good indicat- 
or of public opinion, the partv retained 
his services, and paid for them in many a 
hitter moment. 

This man could be depended upon to 
foresee what would be the popular moves 
in the eves of the “herd.” He could size up 
a bill and measure just about what sue- 
cess its passage would give to the govern- 
ment in improving its standing in the 
eyes of the people. He could be relied 


upon to prescribe amendments that would 
reflect credit upon the amendor. 


If he 
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had had any sense of personal honor, had 
he had any “balance,” he might have been 
the leader of that party. But he had not. 
He was merely the weather-cock of public 
opinion. 

You can, as I said before, secure a fair- 
ly valuable side-light upon the strength 
of a nation by studying the strengths of 
its public opinion.. Public opinion in 
Russia is muzzled: One must leave Russia 
out of the question. Public opinion in 
Spain does not exist. That is to say, there 
are a thousand communities with a thous- 
and different public interests, but there 
are few common public interests. There 
ix scarcely any public opinion common 
to all of Spain. All that holds Spain to- 
vether is a throne, force of arms, geo- 
graphical accident, and a very weak race 
instinet. It is hard to arouse the Spanish 
people on the question of education in 
that country. .They may indeed respond 
to an appeal to war, but then that is the 
simplest and easiest sort of an appeal to 
address to such a people, so slip-shod in 
their appreciation of business principles. 
The United States has probably as strong 
public opinion as any nation of its size. 
In other words, the American people will 
respond en masse when an appeal is made 
to them. 

The closer knit the interests of a coun- 
try are the stronger the display of public 
opinion in that country. It is the inter- 
mingling of interests, and that position of 
common ideals that make a national 
spirit. The more diversified the interests 
the weaker the public opinion is liable to 
be. England is close knit. England has 
been a completed nation for centuries. Her 
interests have grown more and more to- 
sether until the national fabrie of Ene- 
land is like a niece of steel. Touch Man- 
chester and the vibration travels swiftly 
through the whole frame of the nation 
and makes it quiver from end to end. 
Public opinion bridles in an instant if 
Lancashire is threatened with industrial 
menace. <A show of trade hostility against 
a single county in England calls forth the 
resentment of the whole country, so close- 
lv are its interests interwoven. But in 
Canada it is like pounding sand to try 
to convince the British Columbian of the 
grave danger in which the Maritime pro- 
vineces stand in regard to their economic. 
and even political welfare. It would take 
dynamite to rouse Winnipeg to a sense of 
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Quebec's needs. It would require a crow- 
bar to oust Toronto from its own self-in- 
terestedness and abstract hobbies. Canada 
is voung. She is a nation only in so far 
as her various areas are under one govern- 
ment and one flag. But the races are dif- 
ferent and the interests are different. It 
is hard to rouse public opinion in Canada 
except perhaps upon some old appeal to 
prejudice or tradition. If the enactment 
of some new tariff law by, sav, Germany, 
affects the economic health of New Bruns- 
wick, British Columbia, unless she is simi- 
larly injured, does not feel the shock. 
The thing which touched the eastern coast 
aia not send its vibration through the 
western coast. When British Columbia 
was at fever heat over the Asiatic problem 
the Maritime Provinces were coolly indif- 
ferent. The tremor that stirred the Pacific 
province’ travelled no farther than the 
Rocky Mountain barrier—except in ofli- 
cial despatches to Ottawa. In short, Can- 
ada is not yet tuned up to that density and 
tenseness which makes Engl: ind so per- 
fect as a nation. The fabric is loose in 
Canada. There are vast gaps and open 
spaces. Public opinion in Manitoba can 
seldom leap over the barrier wilderness 
which lies between that province and the 
heart of Ontario. 

In the recent reciprocity election, it is 
safe to say that the average man who 
voted, did not vote for or against reciproc- 
ity because he thought it would be of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage to the whole 
country. He could look upon the matter 
only locally, or provincially. Some parts 
of Canada wanted it; others did not. Those 
for whom it would have meant better trade 
conditions voted for it without stopping 
to consider the rest of the country, and 
those who were adversely affected, revers- 
ed them. No one could expect anything 
else, for in Canada the thousand interests 
which are scattered over the Dominion 
from coast to coast, have not been long 
enough in juxta-position to grow together, 
There are business interests here which 
should not be here; they are not naturally 
adapted to this country. There are others 
which should be here which have not yet 
grown up. Some day Canada’s varied 
business interests will have grown together 
so that what hurts one hurts all, and what 
helps one helps all. Until that day comes 
the national fabric of Canada is not yet 
complete. The sense of oneness is not 
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here, and a healthy public opinion is miss- 
ing. 

A war, as everybody knows, ts the best 
thing that can happen to some nations. 
A war forces the varied interests of a na- 
tion together, makes them fight together. 
Let some nation merely raise its hand 
against Canada and Canada will congeal 


like a flash into a solid body. But peace 
lends itself to expansion. Only those parts 
of tha British Empire which feel the 
menace of another nation’s envy and 


covetoushess, are really prepared for the 
lmperialism which is being talked of 


much. Canada does not feel any shadow 
brooding over her at nights, any greedy 


hand reaching out for her territory. But 
when she does, Imperialism will leap up 
within her like a flame, not because she 
merely wishes protection, but because she 
will feel a common interest, a brotherhood 
among her people. When the whole Em- 
pire some threat impending, then, 
and, [ venture to say, then only, will the 
-cattered parts fly together like atoms of 
steel to a magnet, and stand clustered 
against all-comers, instinct with the com- 
mon interest, and common public opin- 
ion. 


sees 


Of course, on any single issue, as in the 
case of reciprocity. the nation expresses it 
self, and the verdict of the majority is said 
to be due to public opinion. As a matter 
of fact it is due to various combinations of 
local opinion. Given a_ political subject 
upon which an expression of opinion is 
required, the result, in a Canadian election 
is a combination of what the leading cities 
think, and what the rural districts think 
The country does not speak as a whole, 
divided only upon some great underlying 
principle such as Liberalism or Conserva- 
tism, but as a collection of interests. 

In this consensus of interests each city 
plays its part. Montreal, aside from the 
French who are more or less under the 
sway of the Church, is interested in the 
preservation of east and west trade routes, 
in the maintenance of the banks, and in 
the doing of those things which confirm 
the confidence of the English investor in 
Canadian enterprises. Montreal, although 
it has so much tradition, is swayed less by 
tradition than is Toronto. Toronto is 
forever digging up the photograph of 
some remarkable old gentleman who own- 
ed a wind-mill or a distillery or something 
else and who was quite a man “back in 
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the fifties.” Toronto is always remember- 
ing what sort of a house so-and-so’s 
vrandfather used to live in, and who it 
was that so-and-so’s brother’s wife’s grand 
mother ran away with from boarding 
school. ‘Toronto is Conservative because 
it is “genteel” to be Conservative, and so 
she places herself, election after election, 
in the hands of whatever gentleman hap- 
pens to have control of the ‘Tory machine 
in that city. 

It is true that all the cities are Conser- 
vative but Toronto is worse than the 
others. The others may vote for Mr. Bor- 
den consistently and yet have some spark 
of Liberalism in their make-up, but Tor- 
onto emanates Toryism. Her influence 
upon the surrounding counties is decided- 
ly Tory, despite the Globe. Winnipeg is a 
slightly. Americanizing influence in Can- 
ada. Her hotels are places where the pass- 
ing Canadian gets the germ of Winnipeg 


into his blood, the germ of westernism, 
slightly tinged with “Milwaukee-St. Paul- 


Vancouver and Vie- 
opinion in opposite 
ways. Vancouver tends to make one a 
Conservative with Radical leanings: Vic- 
toria to make one a_ Liberal with Conser- 
vative leanings, 

I think that Vancouver and Montreal 
will be the two first cities in Canada to ob- 
tain the truly national spirit. The reason 
for thinking this is of course perfectly ob- 
vious; they are the most metropolitan of 
the cities, almost cosmopolitan, Upon 
them is focussed, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, the attitude of the outside world. 
They are the ones who receive the stran- 
gers, and who are being thereby constant- 
ly reminded by the attitude of the stran- 
gers, that Canada after all is recognized 
by the outsider at least as a whole, no mat- 
ter how much broken up it may appear to 
be in the eve of the Canadian. Not only 
are outside influences focussed upon these 
two cities, but the inside influences as well. 
In them, therefore, we may first look for 
the growth of true national spirit, truly 
representative public opinion. 

Tales of wasteful administration of pub- 
lie funds and stories of scandal in the lives 
of public men, do not play such a success- 
ful part in the making of publie opinion 
in Canada as some gifted politicians seem 
to think. Of course, such facts as that a 
Government has wasted money on a piece 
of publie work, or that the Honorable Mr. 


and-Chicago-ism. 
toria affect public 
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sign Minister of Bottles and Corkscrews, 
is known to lead a dissolute life, are all 
ante C mk ig ay material, and must not 
he neglected by the party worker, or the 
speaker on the platform. But the wise 
men of the eaves know that these things 
after all count for very little, except in so 
far as they irritate the accused Govern- 
ment, draw their fire, and demonstrate 
to ng —" that the Government has 
been in power too long and needs chang- 
ing. To be perfectly honest with ourselves, 
the “herd,” as the mass of voters are some- 
times called by the contemptuous political 
“herders,” are not so set against dissipa- 
tion and wastefulness as they sometimes 
pretend. Afterall, the world loves a good- 
natured rogue, and does not forget that 
many a great statesman or hero has had 
his little foibles—the accompaniment of 
eenius. As for extravagance, so long as 
times are good, and there is not direct tax- 
ation as in England, few people, except 
the foggies and the real students, pay any 
attention. 
Public opinion is swayed by a figure- 

a man. Canadians are too busy making 


nioney or tending their investments to 
take the time which they should take to 
watch public expenditures and_ public 
policy. When it touches their purses they 


look up and howl, when it touches some 
underlying sentiment or prejudice they 
may be roused, but nine times out of ten 
they will follow—a figure. The eve ap- 
preciates a man five times as easily as the 
ear appreciates a tariff argument. A 
Laurier or Whitney could command al- 
legiance where other men would be howl- 
ed out of town if they presented the same 
proposals, 

This is not a good thing. 
i laziness on the part ot 
which is not desirable 


It indicates 
the electorate 
Yet. somehow or 


other, these figures, such as Whitney and 
Laurier, command well, and seem to lead 
well, for a time at least. It is great issues 


that beget great men: not great men that 
beget great issues. When publie opinion 
in Canada comes to be a truly national 
thing, when localism and _ provincialism 
are lessened, then Canada will have 
ereater issues and great men. And if they 
are truly great men they will not try to 
euess public opinion in advance and act 
accordingly to their own advancement. 

3ut they will lead public opinion, press, 
pulpit, platform and all. 
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By James Grant 


Are our theories of vacation correct? 


Here’s a writer who holds they are 


sometimes wrong. Do Canadians take their vacation at the right time from 


the standpoint of recreation and business? 


This article on “Winter Vaca- 


tion as an Investment” presents the whole problem in a new light and is well 
calculated to induce the people of the Dominion to give it some thought with 
a view to reaping the utmost advantage and he nefit from Ler holidays. 


UR theories of vacation are some- 
times wrong. A vacation is to be 
considered from two standpoints; 
from the standpoint of health, the recu- 
peration of lost strength; and from the 
standpoint of a business investment. 
Some people make use of their two weeks 
or their month every year to go to a sum- 
mer resort or a health resort, and rest— 
incidentally few of them really do rest; 
and others take the time which is at their 
disposal and invest it on capital account 
by using it to acquire new experiences, 
ereater knowledge and freshness of view- 
point. 
Looking into this question of holidays 
and vacations, considering the different 


ways in which different people spend these 
periods of relaxation, one fact stands out 
very clearly: the average Canadian wastes 
his vacations as utterly as though he threw 
it into the waste-paper basket, because he 
fritters away valuable time instead of 
studying the whole question so as to get 
a maximum of service out of a minimum 
of vacation. 

A certain Winnipeg real estate man 
adopted a rule of taking three weeks’ holi- 
days every year. There had been years 
indeed when he took no holidays ,what- 
ever, because he did not believe that his 
business could be run without him. This 
is the conceit of the average successful 
business man of to-day; it is also his mis- 
fortune and his handicap. 
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Scenes in Havana, 


Through one or two nervous break- 
downs. however, when his _ business 
trembled in the balanee with his own 


health simply because he had made it 
~o dependent upon himself, this man was 
compelled to admit that holidavs were 
necessary, and he set aside the three weeks 
every vear for his own recreation— grudg- 
ingly. 

He did not know how to take a holiday. 
In those three weeks he used to pack him- 
self off to a “health resort.” There. tor 
the full length of time, he plaved = in- 
valid. Tle mesmerized himself into think- 
ing that he was a poor, exhausted wreck 
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Cuba. 


of a man, whose health was delicate and 
who needed most careful attention. He 
brought his wife with him for company 
and amusement. Ile hired a sort of nurse- 
companion to look after him, study his 
diet, and give him a regular course in 
Massages and electric baths. 

As time went by. and year followed 
vear with the same treatment, the real 
estate man came to be a sort of pink baby. 
Ile grew soft and liked to read the cir- 
culars which come wrapped around patent 
medicine bottles and which describe 
“symptoms.” Tle took a great delight in 
buving doctor books and in prescribing 
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Scenes 


Along the 


remedies for his friends. Ife was not ill, 
he would not have admitted such a thing 
to himself, but he had conceived a certain 
“duty” that he owed his family and his 
business, to say nothing of himself; and 
he Interpreted it meaning that he 
should spend three weeks per annurn as I 
have deseribed. 

In five vears the real estate man was on 
the verge of collapse. Ile had deterior- 
ated into a namby-pamby, Ile woke one 
morning with a heavy cold on his chest. 
Ife thought he was about to die. He sent 
for a doctor, and the doctor accidentally 


ils 


Panama Canal 


happened LO look SeTIOUS, This confirmed 
the patient’s alarm. All the coddling 
which he had been giving himself for the 
past five vears began to re-act upon him. 
[Tis imagination told him he was going 
to dic. He felt sure of it Ile called his 
lawver and gave his will. Ile pitied him 
self. Ife gave final directions about his 
husiness and then 

Deans, the bookkeeper, came up one 
morning. He wanted to see the chief 

“Tm too sick!” moaned the chief poe 
ishly “T cannot see him. I have left all 
Instructions. The hookkeeper’s salary Is 
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to be raised. 
that 

But the bookkeeper broke into the 
rOoOTr. 

“Mr. Brown,” he said, although brown 
isn’t the real name, “this Is serious busi- 
ness |" 

“What is?” whispered Brown, still 
basking in the expectation of a pleasant 
death with the family gathered around, 

‘Peabody hus skipped.” 

“Kh!” 

“Peabody has skipped with the funds!” 

“Wha ' Oh, but U’m not well, 
Deans. I’m not long for this world I’m 
afraid. You'll have to ' 

jut I tell you, sir, you have got to 
gel bus sy at once and £0 LO DF urope, or Pea- 
body’ l] gel away. ile sailed from Mont- 
real yesterday. We just found out. Ile 
has taken almost everything with him. 
You have got to follow him. If we tell 
the police we'll hurt our credit. 


‘Tell him——-when I am gone 


grown grew livid, then a change came 
over his face. He was getting excited. 
The lines of apathy faded out of his face, 
and in their place were the old hard busi- 
ness-like lines which had characterized 
Brown before he took to health resorts. 
The excitement brought on perspiration 
It broke the only serious phase of the 
case-——Brown’s belief that he was going to 
die. It roused him. [le got hetter in a 
twinkling, and sailed for Kurope in time 
to eatch the abseconding cashier without 
having to make public the affair. 

Two months later he arrived back in 
the C. P. R. station. The bookkeeper met 
him and they walked out through the 
Roval Alec. — 

“way, Deans!” exclaimed the emplover, 
as they reached the rotunda, “TI want you 
to te}] nie something Don’t | look het- 
ter, and talk better and seem better all 
around than ever Was hefore?”’ 

“You why ves, sir, vou do.” 

<s thought vou'd sav. that.” laughed 
Brown, “but as a matter of fact Deans, I 
want you to know that I haven’t got such 
a thing as health or ig ome or digestion 
or sleep to worry about. I’m a good, sound, 
healthy man, and the only danger to m« 
hes in thinking that I’m not. Tf ever ] 
hear of one of you fellows in the office 
going to that health resort without a doc- 
tor’s sworn certificate, Pll pick him up and 
fire him or tell him to get some new 
thoughts into his head—take a new job 
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where he’ll see new things and have his 
attention taken from himself. That’s 
What Europe did for me. Health resorts 
were killing me. With a fair amount of 
work and with fair salary and fair com- 
fort, the average Inal doesn’t need health 
resorts or rest cures; he needs a change. 
Ile needs to get up and see something 
new.” 

Thereafter Brown was not ill again, ex- 
cept with an occasional cold or a touch of 
rheumatism which wasn’t serious. In- 
<tead of taking three weeks’ holidays every 
vear, he worked hard for two years, and 
then made a trip to Europe again for two 
nionths. Next time he went down to the 
Bahamas, then to California, to South 
America, and last year he went to Japan. 
The new ideas, the enlarged viewpoint 
and the freshness which these travels fave 
to Brown’s mind have made him the most 
successful man in his line of business in 
Winnipeg. Instead of being the club 
hore, telling the members how to cure this 
and that and something else, he is the 
most popular man in the club, because his 
outlook bigger and brighter than most 
of them, and he has learned to talk inter- 
estingly. More than that, whereas he had 
formerly been content to have just one 
office and do merely a local business, he 
now has three oflices in Canada, and is 
rapidly building up a national business. 


Now Brown’s story does not apply to 
everyone, but it applies to a great many. 
lt concerns clerks and school teachers, 
stenographers and professors, great busi- 
ness men and little business men. The 
average man was given a healthy body to 
start with. Iven if it may not be robust, 
with a little common sense in using it, the 
owner need never have to take rest cures 
at summer resorts or treatments for brain 
fag. Doctors will tell you that most of 
the alleged nervous prostration and gen- 
eral debility which people suffer nowadays 
comes either from dissipation or too much 
application to one subject. Leaving out 
dissipati ion, 1t might be said that stagnant 
ideas Cause more ill- hi alth than a stagnant 
liver; narrowness of life and littleness of 
out a Is almost as harmful as poison, 
and will breed bodily ills that should 
ordinarily never have come. The remedy 
for such conditions lies in enlarging one’s 
outlook, i 

This refers to the question of travel. 
Travel cured Brown and made him a first- 
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Le Palais du Prince Monaco, 


class business man instead of a second- 
rater’. Brown invested his holidays in 
traveling as far and wide as he could af- 
ford to go; he said it benefited his 
health and his business. There are others 
who, fortunately, have not to worry about 
health, to whom travel would mean in- 
creased efficiency in their work, quicker 
promotion and earlier success. 

Consider the average young Canadian 
business man, the bookkeeper, the ledger- 
keeper in a great office, or the head of a 
department. He arranges to take his mis- 
erable little two weeks’ holidays some time 
in July or August. Ile writes to his favor- 
ite boarding house on Lake Somewhere, 
buys new duck trousers, new tennis racket, 
running shoes, pipe-tobaceo, yachting cap 
and daneing pumps, and hies him off on 
the twelve-noon train. He weighs him- 
self before he leaves. He vows he will go 
to bed early and drink no tea—nor any- 
thing but milk. He takes a canoe with 
him or rents one from the boathouse at 
the summer resort. He picks out the pret- 
tiest girl he can find and tries to work out 
a good line of fun. He paddles her out 
on the lake in the evening and takes her 
for long walks. Likely as not he falls in 
love and gets married and there is an 
end of him until such time as—in the far, 
far future—the children have been edu- 
cated and the bank account re-established. 
And then, perhaps, he is able to take a 
voyage out into the real world. But it is 
too late to do him the good which it might 
have done him earlier in life. 

If he doesn’t marry the first time he 
voes to the summer resort he does so even- 
tually; it is only a matter of time, unless 
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hac Is a contirmed bachelor, in which Cause 
he becomes a sort of fossil, kicking about 
the summer resort, spoiling the fun of the 


couples who sit out the Tuesday night 
danees, and grows older and = narrower 
every vear. Ile is content to have gained 


a few pounds in weight at the end of the 
time. For women it is much the same. 
They feel, when the summer comes that 
they must have recreation, and this is the 
<Ort the take. lt them eood, ho 
doubt. It would never do to close up the 
beautiful summer resorts with which Can 
ada abounds But the argument we have 
In mind is that before the voung man or 
the young wotnan falls into the regular 
habit of spending the usual summer holi 
day in the usual local summer resort, he 
or she should trv, at least once, to make a 
real journey, to make a-real excursion 
into the great outer world which.lies out 
side the portals to the country. They 
should See how other people live, 

There was an employer of labor in 
Montreal—he is dead now, and his busi 
hess continues Lo run successfully because 
he was such a good emplover—who believ 
ed in the value of travel. In his staff were 
il number of Voung? men of varying de 
vrees of ability. Most of them, when the 
usual holiday time Came round, trotted off 
to certain favorite lakes in the Lauren- 
tians or down to the Adirondacks, where 
they danced and canoed and flirted and 
eathered a coat of tan—if not wives. One 
young man his employer one 
morning and asked to be allowed to ar 
range his holidays in a special way. 

“Well,” said the emplover, “how do you 
Want i 


does 


came to 


to fix them 4 
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“T want.” said the young tab, “bo take 
he holidays this Vear at all. ll do with- 
out them for this vear if you'll let me 
have a month next vear.” 

“What do vou want the 

“T want to go to England 

“But a month is a pretty short trip.” 

“Yes, but | want to go.” 

“Pell me why do you want to go” 
latives? Girl? Rieh uncle? What 
it, Johnson?” 

“None of those, sir. | want to go. 
want to see what England is like.” 

“Verv well,” said the employer. 
get no holidays this vear. 
take a month.” 

The young tan hoarded lis money and 
his energies. [lis friends told him he 
needed the holiday and he should take 
the rest for his health’s sake. Tle said 
ao. He knew there would be some strain 
apon him in working all through the sum- 


month for?” 


“You 


Next vear you 


. Colorado, 


tier, but he 


knew also that by taking 
judicious recreation in his evenings and 
at the week-ends, he could keep himself 


in first-class health. Ife did, and next 
-ummer, having saved some money, he 


asked for the month’s holidays. 


But instead of the month the employer 
made him an offer. 

“See here!” he said, “Tl give you SIX 
weeks if you'll take those holidays this 
winter. .\ month is all very well for you, 
but since vou have ambition enough to 
work two vears to get a month, I'll throw 
ll an extra two weeks if you'll take them 
a little later on, when there aren’t so many 
of the staff away.” 

“It is verv kind of you 
the clerk. 

“Not at all, retorted the employer, “if 
vou are the kind of man I think you are. 
If vou keep your eves open while you are 
away for new ideas and so on, it is worth 


began 
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my while investing another two weeks in 
vou.” 

So Johnson went, and when he return- 
ed he was in a different class from the 
other men with whom he had worked. He 
had traveled first class—even though it 
did cost him a little more monev—and in 
the first Class he had met men and women 
he eould never have met otherwise, 
at. his age. Ile learned valuable thines 
from some of the old business mein with 
whom he talked in the smoking room, and 
—perhaps not the least of the benefits 
he learned to be at ease with such people, 
how to approach them. and how to make 
small talk, which, although only minor 
matters, nevertheless assist in the making 
of a successful business man. Johnson’s 
emplover benefited by Johnson's fresh 
ened ideas, by his greater working effic 
encv, and by the fact that he was later 
able to send Johnson on important busi 
ness missions among the men of the city. 
A nd Johnson US only ai ordinary YOUN 
husiness near, after all. 

There is another question to be asked 
in this regard. Why should Canadians 
alwavs take their holidays In the summer- 
time? Business is brisk then. There are 
always thousands of travelers in Canada 
who lend a stimulus to trade which ends 
only at Christmas. Why should not the 
average voung business man, or even the 
business woman, trv to arrange his or 
her holidavs after the first of the New 
Year, when the stocktaking ts finished, 
and when business has settled down after 
the Christmas rush? 

Canada in summer is not such an un 
lovely place in which to live The heat. 
after all. is not so very {rs Ing as we some 
times lead ourselves to believe. and even 
so, the average big office building or thi 
average warehouse is often cooler than the 
much praised summer rssort. We are in 
the habit of savine that the air is not 
fresh- -part of the danger of the citv to 
our health lies in this constant repetition 
of our ideas that the citv is “stuffv’? and 
unhealthy and so on. 

Tt is true that the air may not be vers 
fresh. and there may he a considerabl 
number of germs floating about. but is 
the same not true of our long winters and 
our still longer spring thaws. Far fewer 
persons suffer from the effects of heat in 
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the summer than from la LVL pp ye and colds 
of all kinds in the winter. Many a 
ter eold Is the beginning Of a strong hiatus 
undoing. With proper care, on a hot sum 
mers dav a fairly healthy person ought 
to feel no ill effeets 


Wi) 


Then, too. in the summer there are a 


thousand thines that one can do in the 
evenings or im the week-ends that make 
lp) for the lack of a sUbnmner Vacation 
Most of the Cereal cities, and even the 
~mnaller ones, in this) country, are sur 


rounded with ideal places for an evening's 
Halifax and Qu 
Winniper 
Vietorta, 


recreation ln sutimer 


Montreal ana 


Mdimonton. Vaneouver 


hee, Toronto 
ania anal 
have all seores of places where they ean 
~end their workers for the evening or for 
the week-end 

A business man in Quebec used to live 
out at Lae St. Joseph, at a simple little 
hotel there, and came in and out from his 


office on the Canadian Northern every 
day. Ile had, it is true, to rise a little 
earlier than usual in the mornings in 
order to catch the steam launeh which 
carried him aeross the little lake to the 


railway station. But he made it. and not 


only that. but he crew healthier with the 
regular exercise and the  reg@ular 


=|) eC} 


The train run was merely a matter of 
about twe Hity miles, and the fare was hot 
eredatl Ile took no holidays that summer 
at all, nor in anv summer, indeed When 


he reached the lake again after the day's 
work, he changed his clothes, had a swim, 
and went out fishing or paddling or sall 
1 oO Sundays saw dit exploring the trout 


brooks or walking down to swap) gossip 


with the curé of a nearby village after 
\ass. [Tis wife and children heecame 
bronzed with the sunshine and vood air 


The hoard Was eood, and if Was cheap: 1) 
fact. hie meade TOTES by renting his house 
furnished in the city for the summer 
That winter he and the farnily made a 
liourney to the West Indies. Last winter 
they were in Italv, and the father of the 
family is not a wealthy either—but 
he is wise 


Wan, 


ln Toronto a number of young men of 


whom I] know have a camp at the Island 
The employ a cook and share the ex 
pellses like a elub They come baek and 
forth from city on the ferry boats, and 
have a jolly summer all round. In Win- 
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nipeg another group of young men have 
a camp on a certain river, and they too 
come in and out from their offices, A 
certain young bank clerk in Vancouver 
who had bought a suburban lot for which, 
at the time, he could find no innocent buy- 
r, bade adieu to his boarding house and 
founded a camp among the big trees for 
himself and some of his chums. 


If not by camping out, at least by an 
occasional ‘inexpensive week-end trip, a 
man or woman can make the summer en- 
durable, at least. The mistake which a 
great many of these people make—al- 
though, after all, it is their own business, 
not mine—is that they take their usual 
allotment of time from “the office’ and 
squander it on some perfectly ordinary and 
commonplace summer resort, from which 
they return without much profit. To these 
people the admonition holds good: save 
up your holidays, or get the most experi- 
ence out of them you can. Invest vour 
vacation on Capital account. Make the 
two weeks that are due to you from the 
office next summer serve as an investment 
from which in your old age you may draw 
returns. 

Of course for school teachers and for 
people with children it is not easy to get 
away in the winter. The members of the 
teaching profession, be it noted, are among 
the best travelers of the day. They make 
use of their vacation to see other 
cities or other countries than their own, 
and there is no question that they and the 
children with whom they come in contact 
benefit from this. In their case, and, in 
fact, in any case, summer travel is a splen- 
did thing—much better than doing more 
commonplace things. But by every stand- 
ard of reason it would be just as well if 
the whole scheme of things were reversed 
and the long vacation for Canadian 
school children should come in winter 
when there is greater hardship in getting 
to and from school, when the problem of 
clothing the child is much more serious 
for the poor parents, and when there are 
far more diseases to be communicated in 
the close atmosphere of the heated school- 
room than in the room where the windows 
may be left open and fresh air brought in 
all the time. However this is another 
question. It touches this question of win- 
ter travel only at one point. 


long 


Of course travel is of different kinds. 
There are tours around the world—which 
are not of especial value for beginners, be- 

cause the traveler gets too many impres- 
sions at once, and is not likely to digest 
what he sees. Moreover, these tours are 
expensive. Then there are tours to Flor- 
ida, or California, or to the British Colum- 
bian coast from the East, or to the East 
from British Columbia; then there are 
journeys to the Indies, or tours, includ- 
ing that region and South America; on 
the other hand there are to be had trips to 
England, to the Continent, to the Medi- 
terranean, Italy, Egypt, India. 

The travel companies with their ready- 
nade itineraries and their estimated costs 
of everything, are not to be despised. Su- 
perior gentlemen who write editorials and 
magazine articles may choose to poke fun 
at the ———’s tourist or the sightseer, but 
after all this is merely a form of affecta- 
tion on the part of these gentle writers. 
These travel companies supply fairly good 
estimates of the costs of all sorts of trips 
and even if you do not place yourself 
under their guidance, the information 
which is to be found in their folders is a 
good basis upon which to estimate the cost 
of a trip—anywhere. 

As a matter of fact, London and Paris 
and Berlin and New York are the places 
where the young Canadian business man 
or student can learn most in least time and 
at a minimum of expense. Tours to Italv 
and the Levant are all very well for stud- 
ents of the classics or of ancient history or 
of art. But for the young Canadian who 
wishes to become broader minded and 
more thoroughly informed there is no- 
thing much better than the cities men- 
tioned. 

For the sake of health—if one must 
travel for health—there is, of course, the 
southern winter resort. Drives and excur- 
sions, dances and walks, and placid cor- 
ners in the verandah where one may read 
and rest, abound in these places. One 
meets interesting people and makes good 
friends, sometimes, if one so wishes. There 
is plenty of amusement, and little oppor- 
tunity for becoming “bored.” If one 
wishes scenery there is the Grand Canyon 
on the wav to California or our own Can- 
adian scenery in the Rockies. If one re- 
quires novelty there is Japan or South 
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America. For information the average 
Canadian can do no better than make his 
way to the Old Country. The cities of the 
Old World are refreshing; a man gains a 
new angle from which to judge his own 
city, and his own country. A letter of 
introduction or two will give a man the 
entré to industrial places where he may 
learn new things about his own line of 
business. For those who love art, there is 
everything to find: For those who love 
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history, the same. For those who wish to 
find the romantic, what better is there 
than a London street in a fog. But leav- 
ing these things aside, whatever the pur- 
pose, the questions remain: Are you us- 
ing your vacations to advantage? Would 
it not be better to hoard your summer 
holidays until you had enough, one win- 
ter, to sally forth upon the real world, 
and see the rest of the nations? 





LOVE IN DEATH 


One day I’ll rest by a busy street, 
Where all day long the tread 
Of passers-by goes to and fro, 
Yet waken not the dead. 


I’ll lie so still, give out no ery, 
Though loud on the pavement fall 
The step of him who long, as friend, 
Was loved the best of all. 


[’ll lie so still and make no moan, 

Though clear, in the crowded throng, 
The step of him I’ll hear who once, 

As Judas, wrought me wrong. 


Though on my grave the mould will creep. 
And the flowers above it die, 

My name will blush red on the stone 
When she one day goes by! 


—By “Arrah Luen.” 
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The Whisper 


‘They were three big men from, of and in and over 
all the Earth, 
And they hurried to their Mother for the Season, 
or the time, in all the year demanding greeting, 
Love and Mirth, 
‘They were hasting, tho’ they scarcely sensed the 
reason ; 
"l'was an almost primal instinct fetched them back 
beneath the roof 
For Christmas—’Way from scenery rugged— 
wild, 
Just the call—whate’er the distance— 
Reaching out with still insistence— 
The whisper of the mother for her child. 


* * * 





Be you busy in the city’s marts—or ranching in the 
West— 
Be you lumbering where the forest-monarch lies, 
Or searching for the nugget—you must drop the 
weary quest, 
To glimpse again the love-light in the eyes 
"Neath the mother’s fluttering lashes—round the 
“waiting-for-you” lips, 
On the plucky little face that ever smiled 
From the days when you—a baby— 
Understood more clearly, may be, 
The whisper of the mother to her child. 


* * * 


That’s the spirit of each Christmas since the morn 
when Mary held 
The Saviour of the World to loving breast, 
The Mother-Love now flowing still, as on the day it 
welled 
Unstinted over you—and in your nest 
Of arms that strained you closely, giving guard, in 
sheer content 
Of weariness—to All Things reconciled— 
When the passionate clutch that caught vou, 
All the mystic meanings taught you, 
Of the whisper of a mother to her child. 
George Trafford Batty 
Toronto, XmMas—1911. 
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“I Had a Friend ” 


By 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


The articles in the “Success Series” now running in this magazine have 
been greatly appreciated by readers. This month we are privileged to present 
a chapter, “I Had a Friend,” from Dr. Marden’s new book, “Self Investment,” 
which will be published shortly. Fmendship is of all things the most rare, 
and therefore most scarce, because most excellent, whose comforts in misery 
are always sweet, and whose counsels in prosperity are ever fortunate. | 


669 HAD a friend!” Is there anything 
more beautiful in all this world 
than the consciousness of possessing 


sweet, loyal, helpful friends, whose devo- 


tion is not affected in the least by a for- 
tune or the lack of it; friends who love 
us even more in adversity than in pros- 
perity ? 

At the breaking out of the Civil War, 
when the qualifications of the different 
candidates for the Presidency were being 
discussed, and Lincoln was mentioned, 
someone said: “Lincoln has nothing, only 
plenty of friends.” It is true that Lincoln 
was poor, that when he was elected to the 
legislature of his State he borrowed 
money to buy a suit of clothes, in order 
that he might make a respectable appear- 
ance, and that he walked a hundred miles 
to take his seat. It is a matter of history 
that he also borrowed money to move his 
family to Washington after he was elected 
President, but how rich was this marvelous 
man in his friendships! 

Friends are silent partners—every one 
of them interested in everything that in- 
terests the other, every one trying to help 
the other to succeed in life, to make a good 
impression, to stand for the best thing in 
him and not the worst, trying to help the 
other do what he is endeavoring to do, re- 
joicing in every good thing that comes to 
him. Can anything be more sublime, 


more beautiful, than the loyalty, the devo- 
tion of friends! 

Even with all his remarkable ability. 
Theodore Roosevelt could never have ac- 
complished anything equal to what he has 
but for the powerful, persistent, enthusi- 
astic assistance of his friends. It is doubt- 
ful whether he would ever have been 
President but for the loyalty of friends, 
especially of those he made while a stu- 
dent at Harvard University. Hundreds of 
his classmates and college mates were 
working hard for him, both while he was 
candidate for Governor of New York and 
for President of the United States. The 
wonderfully enthusiastic friendship of his 
regiment of “Rough Riders” came back 
to him in tens of thousands of votes in 
the South and West in the Presidential 
election. 

Just think what it means to have en- 
thusiastic friends always looking out for 
our interests, working for us all the time, 
saying a good word for us at every 
opportunity, suppporting us, speaking for 
us in our absence when we need a friend, 
shielding our sensitive, weak spots, stop- 
ping slanders, killing lies which would in- 
jure us, correcting false impressions, try- 
ing to set us right, overcoming the preju- 
dices created by some mistake or slip, or 
a first bad impression we made in some 
silly moment, always doing something to 
give us a lift or help us along! 
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What sorry figures many of us would 
cut but for our friends! What marred 
and scarred reputations most of us would 
have but for the cruel blows that have 
been warded off by our friends, the heal- 
ing balm that they have applied to the 
hurts of the world! Many of us would 
have been very much poorer financially, 
too, but for the hosts of friends who have 
sent us customers and clients and business, 
who have always turned our way every- 
thing they could. 

Oh, what a boon our friends are to our 
weaknesses, our idiosyncrasies and short 
comings, our failures generally! How 
they throw a mantle of charity over our 
faults, and cover up our defects! 

What is more beautiful than to see a 
man trying to draw the curtain before the 
weaknesses or the scars of his friend, to 
shield him from the harsh criticism of 
the thoughtless or heartless, to bury his 
weaknesses in silence, and to proclaim his 
virtues upon the housetop! We cannot 
help admiring such a man, because we 
know that he is a true friend. 

Is there anything more sacred in the 
world than the oflice of a true friend? 
How few of us appreciate what it means 
to have the reputation of another in our 
keeping! ‘The report we send out, our 
estimate of another, may have a great deal 
to do with the success or failure of the 
individual. The scandal which we allow 
to pass unchallenged may mar a reputa- 
tion for life. 

One of the most touching things I know 
of is the office of a real friend to one who 
is not a friend to himself—one who has 
lost his self-respect, his self-control, and 
fallen to the level of the brute. Ah! this 
is friendship, indeed, which will stand by 
us when we will not stand by ourselves! 
I know a man who thus stood by a friend 
who had become such a slave to drink and 
all sorts of vice that even his family had 
turned him _ out-of-doors. When his 
father and mother and wife and children 
had forsaken him, this friend remained 
loyal. He followed him at night in his 
debauches, and many a time saved him 
from freezing to death when he was so in- 
ebriated that he could not stand. Scores 
of times this man left his home and 


searched in the slums for his friend, to 
keep him from the hands of a policeman, 
and to shield him from the cold; and this 
great love and devotion finally redeemed 
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the fallen man and sent him back to de- 
cency and to his home. Can any money 
measure the value of such devotion! 

Oh! what a difference a friend has made 
in the lives of most of us! How many 
people a strong loyal friendship has kept 
from utter despair, from giving up the 
struggle for success! How many men and 
women have been kept from suicide by the 
thought that someone loved them, believ- 
ed in them; how many have preferred to 
suffer tortures to dishonoring or disap- 
pointing their friends! The thrill of en- 
couragement which has come from the 
pressure of a friendly hand, or a sympa- 
thetic, friendly word, has proved the turn- 
ing-point in many a life. 

Many a man endures hardships and suf- 
fers privations and criticism in the hope 
of winning at last for the sake of his 
friends, of those who love and believe in 
him and see in him what others do not, 
when, if he had only himself to consider, 
he would give up. : 

The faith of friends is a perpetual 
stimulus. How it nerves and encourages 
us to do our best, when we feel that scores 
of friends really believe in us when others 
misunderstand and denounce us! 

“Life is to be fortified by many friend- 
ships,” said Sydney Smith. “To love and 
to be loved is the great happiness of exis- 
tence.” 

Was there ever such capital for start- 
ing in business for oneself as plenty of 
How many people, who are now 
successful, would have given up the strug- 
gle in some great crisis of their lives, but 
for the encouragement of a friend which 
tided them over the critical place! How 
barren and lean our lives would be if 
stripped of all that our friends have done 
for us! 

If you are starting out in.a profession or 
in business, the reputation of having a 
lot of staunch friends will give you back- 
ing, will bring you patients, clients, cus- 
tomers. It has been said that “destiny is 
determined by friendship.” 

It would be interesting and helpful if 
we could analyze the lives of successful 
people, and those who have been highly 
honored by their fellow men, and find 
out the secret of their success. 

I have tried to make this analysis in the 
case of one man, whose career I have for 
a long time carefully studied; and I be- 
lieve that at least twenty per cent. of his 
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success is due to his remarkable ability to 
make friends. He has cultivated the 
friendship faculty most assiduously from 
hoyhood, and he fastens people to him so 
solidly and enthusiastically, that they 
would do almost anything for him. 

When he began his career the friend 
ships he had formed in school and college 
were of immense value in helping him to 
positions which not only opened up un- 
usual opportunities, but added very large- 
ly to his reputation as well. 


In other words, his natural ability has 
been multiplied many times by the help 
of his hosts of friends. He seems to have 
a peculiar faculty of enlisting their inter- 
est, their hearty, enthusiastic support in 
everything he does, so that they are al- 
ways trying to advance his interests. 

Very few give the credit they ought to 
their friends. Most successful men think 
that they have won out because of their 
vreat ability, because they have fought 
and conquered ; and they are always boast- 
ing of the wonderful things they have 
done. They attribute their success wholly 
to their own smartness, their own sagacity 
and shrewdness, to their push, their pro- 


eressiveness. They do not realize that 
scores of friends, like so many unpaid 
traveling salesmen, have been helping 


them at every opportunity. 
“True friendship,” says C. C. Colton, 
like sound health, the value of it is sel- 


dom known until it be lost.’” 


The character and standing of your 
friends will have a very marked influence 
upon your life. Make it a rule to choose 
upwards just as far as possible. Try to 
associate with people who are your superi- 
ors, not so much with people who have 
more money, but with those who have had 
greater advantages for culture and self- 
improvement, who are better educated and 
better informed, in order that you may 
absorb as much as possible that will help 
you. This will tend to raise your own 
ideals, to inspire you to higher things, to 
make a greater effort to be somebody your- 
self. 

I know young people who have plenty 
of friends, but they are not the kind that 
help or elevate them. They have chosen 
the downward, instead of upward. 

If you habitually associate with people 
below you, they will tend to drag you 
down, lower your ideals, vour ambition. 
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We little realize what a great molding, 
fashioning influence our friends and ac- 

quaintances have upon us, Every person 

we come in contact with stamps an indel- 
ible influence upon us, and the influence 
will be like his character. If we form a 
habit of always trying to better our friend- 
ships and acquaintances, we unconsciously 

acquire the habit of perpetual self-better 

ment, self-improvement. 

The great thing is to keep the life stand- 
ards high. An inspiring habit will tend 
to do this. Ilowever, we should not be 
intolerant and expect too much of our 
friends, 

“Take your friends more as you find 
them, without the desire to make them 
live up to some ideal standard of your 
own, says a writer. “You may find 
that their own standard, while different, 
may not be so bad, after all.” 

It is possible to measure up a man we 
have never seen, by studying his friends. 
[t is possible to tell pretty nearly how 
much of a man he is, whether he will 
stand by his word or whether he is un- 
reliable, or treacherous. 

Look out for the man who has practic: 
ally no friends. You will find something 
wrong in him somewhere. If he was 
worthy of friends he would have had 
them. 

“To be rich in friends,” is not a senti- 
mental expression; it is of real market 
worth. To the man or woman “rich “in 
friends” doors are opened and opportuni- 
ties presented that often are not within 
reach of those merely rich in money, and 
are never heard of by the woe-begone who 
live in the depths. 

He is poor indeed who has no friends! 
What wealth would be a substitute for 
friendships! How many _ millionaires 
would give a large part of their wealth to 
regain the frie nds they have lost by neg- 
lect while they were making their money! 

Not half a dozen people outside of his 
immediate family attended the funeral 
of a very rich man who died not long 
since in New York. But a few weeks later 
a large church was filled to the doors and 
the streets were rendered impassable by 
the crowds assembled to pay the last res- 
pects to a man who died without leaving 
a thousand dollars behind him. 

The latter loved his friends as a miser 
loves his gold. Everybody who knew him 
seemed to be his friend. He took infinite- 
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ly more pride in thinking that he was 
rich in friendships than he could have 
possibly have taken in a fortune. He 
would divide his last dollar with anyone 
who needed it. He did not try to sell his 
services as dearly as possible. He gave 
himself to his friends—gave himself with- 
out reserve, royally, generously, magnani- 
mously. There was no stinting of effort 
or service in this man’s life, nothing that 
ever suggested selfishness or greed. Is it 
unv wonder that thousands of people 
should regard his death as a great personal 
loss’ 

“In friendship,’ says Seneca, “there 
must be no reserve; as much deliberation 
as you please before the league is struck, 
but no doubtings nor jealousies after. 

. . . . It requires time to consider a 
friendship, but the resolution once taken 
entitles him to my very heart. . The 
purpose of friendship is to have one dearer 
to men than myself, and for the saving 
of whose life | would gladly lay down 
my own, taking with me the conscious- 
ness that only the wise can be friends: 
‘thers are mere compaions.” 

It is only he who loses his life, who 
gives it royally, in kindly, helpful service 
to others, that finds it. This is the sowing 
shat gives the bountiful harvest. The 
man who gets all he can and gives noth- 
ing cannot get real riches. He is like the 
farmer who thinks too much of his seed- 
corn to sow it and hoards it, thinking he 
will be the richer for the hoarding. He 
does not give it to the soil because he can- 
not see the harvest in the seed. It is not 
so much a question of how far we have 
vyotten along in the world ourselves, as 
of how many others we have helped to get 
on. 

Perhaps really the richest man who ever 
lived upon this continent was Abraham 
Lincoln, because he gave himself to his 
people. He did not try to sell his ability 
to the highest bidder. Great fees had no 
attraction for him. Lincoln lives in his- 
tory because he thought more of his 
friends—and all his countrymen were his 
friends—than he did of his pocketbook. 
He gave himself to his country as a farmer 
give his seed to the earth, and what a har- 
vest from that sowing! The end of it no 
man shall see. 

One of the saddest phases of our strenu- 
ous American life is the terrible slaughter 
of friendships by our dollar-chasers, 
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Our strenuous, rushing, electric life in 
this country is not conducive to the for- 
mation of real friendships, such as exist 
in some foreign countries. We do not have 
time for them. The vast resources and 
marvelous opportunities tend to develop 
an abnormal ambition. The great prizes 
appeal to our selfish natures, to the brute 
in us, and we rush and drive at such a 
killing pace that we cannot take time to 
cultivate friendships, except those which 
will help us to our goal. 

The result is that we Americans and 
Canadians have a great many very pleas- 
aunt acquaintances, helpful acquaintances 
which pay us well, but we have compara- 
tively few friends in the highest sense of 
the word. 

The fact is that the tremendous ma- 
terial prizes abnormally develop some very 
undesirable qualities, stunt and _ starve 
many of our most desirable qualities, and 
make us one-sided. 

We have developed colossal money 
glands in our brain for secreting dollars; 
and, in the process, we have lost that 
which is invaluable. We have com- 
mercialized our friendships, commercial- 
ized our ability, our energy, our time. 
Everything possible has been turned into 
dollars; and the result is that we have 
money, but many of us have not much 
else. 

Thousands of rich men are nobodies 
outside of their own little business ruts. 
They have not developed enough of their 
higher brain-cells, not enough of the bet- 
ter part of themselves to rank as high 
class men. They are first class money 
makers, second or third class in every- 
thing else. They have cashed in every- 
thing—their friendships, their influence, 
their life-work—everything into dollars. 

Is there anything more chilling in this 
world than to have a lot of money but 
practically no friends? What does that 
thing which we call success amount to if 
we have sacrificed our friendships, if we 
have sacrificed the most sacred things 
in life in getting it? We may have plenty 
of acquaintances, but acquaintances are 
not friends. There are plenty of rich 
people in this country to-day who 
scarcely know the luxury of real friend- 
ship. 

‘There is something that is called friend- 
ship which follows us as long as we are 
prosperous and have anything to give of 











money or influence, but which forsakes us 
when we are down. “True friendship,” 
said Washington, “is a plant of slow 
erowth, and must undergo and withstand 
the shocks of adversity before it is en- 
titled to the appellation.” 

I knew a man who once thought he was 
unusually rich in real friendships, but 
when he lost his money and with it much 
of his influence, those who were apparent- 
ly devoted to him before foresook him, 
and the poor man was so distressed and 
disappointed over their disaffection that 
he nearly lost his mental balance. 

But a few real friends clung to him in 
his adversity. When his home and his 
large business were gone, two of his old 
servants drew every penny they had out 
of the savings-bank and insisted upon his 
taking it to help him to start again. An 
engineer who used to work for him also 
remained loyal in adversity and loaned 
him every cent he had. Through the de- 
votion of those true friends, this man soon 
recovered his standing and in a compara- 
tively short time became rich again. 

Never trust people who trade on friend- 
ship, who use it as their greatest asset, 
people who see capital in your friendship 
because they can use you to their own ad- 
vantage. There never was a time when 
so many used their friends for personal 
gain as now, 

He who prizes his friends should be 
very careful about his business transac- 
tions with them, and especially careful 
about borrowing money from them. It is 
a remarkable trait of human nature that 
some people will do almost anything for 
us, and we can ask almost any favor of 
them without losing their confidence or 
friendship, except that of loaning us 
money. 

How many of us regret the day that we 
asked a friend for a loan, for. even when 
it was freely granted, there was not al- 
ways quite the same feeling afterwards. 
Some people can never loan others money 
without having a sort of contempt for 
them ever afterwards. This ought not to be 
so, but it is. There are people who will 
forgive almost anything except a request 
for money or material assistance. Some- 
how this is not compatible with the aver- 
age friendship. You say that real friend- 
shin would not be so easily forfeited, but 
unfortunately most of us have had a sad 
experience along this line. We may have 
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gotten the money or the help, but a little 
estrangement, a strained relation between 
us and our friend, has resulted. 

There is a new kind of friendship which 
is coming more and more into vogue; and 
that. is, business friendship—the friend- 
ship that means pecuniary gain. It is a 
dangerous friendship because of the selfish 
motive. It is dangerous because it simu- 
lates the genuine so nearly that it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish between one’s real 
friends and those who are false, 

I know a man who is thoroughly want- 
ing in the capacity for real friendships; 
and yet he has so assiduously cultivated 
the friendship of people for business pur- 
poses—cultivated it as so much power +o 
be used to further his own ends—that he 
appears to be friendly to everybody, and 
a stranger who meets him for the first 
time often thinks that he has gained a real 
friend, when he would really sacrifice him 
at. the first opportunity, without the slight- 
est hesitation, if he saw it would be to 
his advantage. 

[t is impossible for the man who looks 
at. everything through selfish glasses to be 
a real friend to anybody. 

There are plenty of people in New York 
and the large cities who make a profession 
of trading in their friendships. They 
have that peculiar magnetic power which 
attracts people quickly and strongly; but 
all the time they are weaving their little 
spider’s web, and before the victim is 
aware of it, he finds himself hopelessly im- 
meshed. 

One of the most despicable things a 
man can do is to use others as a ladder 
to climb to some coveted position, and 
then, after he has attained it, to kick the 
ladder down. 

The habit of cultivating friendships be- 
cause it pays, because it will increase one’s 
business, one’s pull, one’s influence, one’s 
credit; because it brings more clients, 
more patients, more customers, is danger- 
ous, for it tends to kill the real friendship 
faculties. 

What a delightful, delicious thing it is 
to have friends who love us for our own 
sake, who have no “axes to grind,” who 
are always ready to make any sacrifice of 
comfort, of time or money when we are 
in need! 

Cicero said that man had received no- 
thing better from the immortal gods, no- 
thing mode delightful than friendship. 
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But friendship must be cultivated. It can- 
not be bought; it is priceless. If you 
abandon your friends for a quarter of a 
century or more while you are buried in 
your pursuit of wealth, you cannot expect 
to go back and find them where you left 
them. Did you ever get or keep anything 
worth while without an effort equal to its 
value? 

Only he has friends worth while who is 
willing to pay the price for making and 
keeping them. [He may not have quite as 
large a fortune as if he gave all of his 
time to money making. But wouldn't 
you rather have more good, staunch 
friends who believe in you, and who 
would stand by you in the severest adver- 
sity, than have a little more money? 
What will enrich the life so much as hosts 
of good loyal friends? 

Many people seem to think that friend- 
ship is a one-sided affair. They enjoy 
their friends, enjoy having them come to 
see them, but they rarely think of putting 
themselves out to reciprocate, or take the 
trouble to keep up their friendships, 
while the fact is, reciprocation is the very 
essence of friendship. 

It does not matter how much knowledge 
you have, or what your accomplishments 
are, you will live a cold, friendless, iso- 
lated life and 4 be unattractive, unless 
you have come in close constant contact 
with other ea pe: you have culti- 
vated your sympathies and have taken 
a real interest in others, have suffered with 
them, rejoiced with them, helped them. 


[ am acquainted with a young man who 
is always complaining that he has no 
friends, and who says that in his loneli- 
ness he sometimes contemplates suicide; 
but no one who knows him wonders at his 
isolation, for he possesses qualities which 
everybody , detests. He is_ close-fisted, 
mean, stingy in money matters, is always 
criticising others, is pessimistic, lacks 
charity and magnanimity, is full of pre- 
judice, is utterly selfish and greedy, is al- 
ways questioning people’s motives when 
they do a gerous act, and yet he wonders 
why he does not have friends. 


If you would have friends, you must 
cultivate the qualities which you admire 
in others, Strong friendships rest upon a 
social, generous, hearty nature. There is 
nothing like magnanimity and real char- 
ity, kindness and a spirit of helpfulness 
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for attracting others. Your interest in 
people must be a real one, or you will not 
draw them to you. 

No great friendship can rest upon pre- 
tense or deception. Opposite qualities can- 
not attract each other. After all, friend- 
ships rest largely upon admiration. 
There must be something worthy in you, 

something lovable, before anybody will 
love you. If you are chock-full of despic- 
able qualities, you cannot expect any one 
to care for you. 

Many people are not capable of form- 
ing great friendships because they do not 
have the qualities themselves which at- 
tract noble qualities in others. 

If you are uncharitable, intolerant, if 
you lack generosity, cordiality, if you are 
narrow and bigoted, unsympathetic, small 
and mean, you cannot expect that gene- 
rous, large-hearted, noble characters will 
flock around you If you expect to make 
friends with large-souled, noble charac- 
ters, you must cultivate large-heartedness, 
generosity and tolerance. One reason why 
so many people have so few friends is that 
they have so little to give, and they ex- 
pect so much. A happy temperament, a 
desire to scatter joy and gladness, to be 
helpful to everybody, are wonderful aids 
to friendship. 

You will be amazed to see how quickly 
friends will flock about you just-as soon 
as you begin to cultivate attractable and 
lovable qualities. 

Justice and truth are absolutely essen- 
tial to the highest friendship, and we re- 
spect a friend all the more because he is 
just and true, even when it hurts and mor- 
tifies us most. We cannot help respecting 
justice and truth because we are built on 
these lines; they are a part of our very 
nature. The friendship which shrinks 
from telling the truth, which cannot bear 
to pain one when justice demands it, does 
not command as high a quality of admi- 
ration as the friendship which is absolute- 
ly just and truthful. 

There is something inherent in human 
nature which makes us despise the hypo- 
crite. We may overlook a weakness in a 
friend, which makes it hard for him to 
be absolutely truthful, but if we ever de- 
tect him trying to deceive us, we never 
have quite the same confidence in him 
again, and confidence is the very basis of 


real friendship. 
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“Friendship carries with it love. The 
true friend is not one made in a hurry. 
There is no friend like the old one with 
whom you went bitdnesting in your 
youth, the friend that has plodded along 
life’s road with you shoulder to shoulder. 

“When you have a friend who has 
yroven himself such, never let up so 
faaa as you live in your evidences of gra- 
titude for the kindness he has shown you. 
Repay him with interest for his good of- 
fices, and let your actions towards him 
ever be a source of happiness and pleasure 
to him. 

“Nothing is so much appreciated be- 
tween friends as gratitude, and nothing 
will kill friendship like ingratitude. 

“Genuine friendship is such a rare jewel 
that when you have a positive demonstra- 
tion of it, let it be your great concern that 
you will do nothing to mar this friend- 
ship, for broken friendship is a source of 
grief to both friends so long as they live.” 

The friendships that last rest more upon 
a solid respect, admiration, and great con- 
geniality than upon a passionate love. 
Where the love is so great that it defeats 
justice and truth, friends are more likely 
to fall out. The strongest, the most last- 
ing, devoted friendships are those which 
are based upon principle, upon respect, ad- 
miration, and esteem. 

“T would go to hell, if there were such 
a place, with any friend of mine, and I 
would want no heaven of which I have 
ever read if any friend of mine were in 
the outer dark,” was the startling asser- 


tion of the Rev. Minot J. Savage, in the 
course of a sermon on “The Companion- 
ship of Friends.” 

“False friends are like our shadows, keep- 
ing close to us while we walk in the sun- 
shine, but leaving us the instant we cross 
into the shade,” says Bovee. 

Real friendship will follow us into the 
shadows, in the dark as well as in the 
sunshine. 

The capacity for friendship is a great 
test of character. We instinctively believe 
in people who are known to stick to their 
friends through thick and thin, It is an 
indication of the possession of splendid 
qualities. You can generally trust a man 
who never goes. back on a friend. People 
who lack loyalty have no eapacity for 
great friendship. 

After all, isn’t a man’s success best 
measured by the number and quality of 
his friendships? For, no matter how 
much money he may have accumulated, 
if he doesn’t have a lot of friends there is 
certainly some tremendous lack in him 
somewhere, a great lack of sterling qual- 
ities. Children ought to be taught that 
the most sacred thing in this world is a 
true friend, and they ought to be trained 
to cultivate a capacity for friendships. 
This would broaden their characters, de- 
velop fine qualities, and sweeten their lives 
as nothing else could. 

One of the most beautiful things that 
can ever be said of a human being is that 
he has a host of loyal, true friends. ‘No 
man is useless,” said Robert Louis Steven- 
son, “while he has a friend.” 
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MacL#an’s MacazineE has secured the Canadian rights on the Smoke 
Bellew series of stories by Jack London, the famous writer, the first, “The 
Taste of the Meat” appearing in this issue. Mr. London has never 
been bookish or narrow; from the first his best qualities have been those that 
ga with the life he has led and has described,—a wonderful ability for seeing 
the insignificant thing in the wildest forms of nature, an immediate sympathy 
for all that is vigorous and compelling in human nature, a gift that is almost 
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elemental. This power of vivifying and making real what is strange and 
incredible in itself has made him one of the most fascinating story-tellers of 
the day, and, indeed, one of the most successful. 
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TALE ONE* 





Y the beginning he was Ohristopher me. 


Bellew. By the time he was at college 

he had become Chris. Bellew. Later 
in the Bohemian crowd of San Francisco, 
he was called Kit Bellew. And in the end 
he was known by no other name than 
Smoke Bellew. And this history of the 
evolution of his name is the history of 
his evolution. Nor would it have hap- 
pened had he not had a fond mother and 
an iron uncle, and had he not received 
® letter from Gillet Bellamy. 

“T have just seen a copy of the Billow,” 
Gillet wrote from Paris. “Of course, 
©’Hara will succeed with it. But he’s 
missing some plays.” (Here followed de- 
tails in the improvement of the budding 
society weekly). “Go down and see him. 
Let him think they’re your own sugges- 
tions. Don’t let him know they’re from 


If he does, he’ll make me Paris corre- 
spondent, which I can’t afford, because 
I’m getting real money for my stuff from 
the big magazines. Above all, don’t for- 
get to make him fire that dub who’s doing 
the musical and art criticism. Another 
thing, San Francisco has always had a 
literature of her own. But she hasn’t any 
now. Tell him to kick around and get 
some gink to turn out a live serial, and to 
put into it the real romance and glamor 
and color of San Francisco.” 

And down to the office of the Billow 
went Kit Bellew faithfully to instruct. 
O’Hara listened. O’ Hara debated. O’Hara 
agreed. O’Hara fired the dub who wrote 
criticism. Further, O’Hara had a way 
with him—the very way that was feared 
by Gillet in distant Paris. When O’Hara 
wanted anything, no friend could deny 
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him. He was sweetly and compellingly 
irresistible. Before Kit Bellew could es- 
cape from the office, he had become an 
associate editor, had agreed to write week- 
ly columns of criticism till some decent 
pen was found, and had pledged himself 
to write a weekly installment of ten thou- 
sand words on the San Francisco serial— 
and all this without pay. The Billow 
wasn’t paying yet, O’Hara explained; and 
just as convincingly had he exposited that 
there was only one man in San Francisco 
capable of writing the serial, and that man 
Kit Bellew. 

“Oh, Lord, I’m the gink!” Kit had 
groaned to himself afterward on the nar- 
row stairway. 

And thereat had begun his servitude to 
O’ Hara and the insatiable columns of the 
Billow. Week after week he held down 
an office chair, stood off creditors, wrangled 
with printers, and turned out twenty-five 
thousand words of all sorts weekly. Nor 
did this labors lighten. The Billow was 
ambitious. It went in for illustration. 
The processes were expensive. It never 
had any money to pay Kit Bellew, and 
by the same token it was unable to pay for 
any additions to the office staff. 

“This is what comes of being a good 
fellow,” Kit grumbled one day. 

“Thank God for good fellows then,’ 
O’Hara cried, with tears in his eyes as he 
gripped Kit’s hand. ‘“You’re all that’s 
saved me, Kit. But for you I’d have gone 
bust. Just a little longer old man, and 
things will be easier.” 

“Never,” was Kit’s plaint. “I see my 
fate clearly. I shall be here always.” 

A little later he thought he saw his way 
out. Watching his chance, in O’Hara’s 
presence, he fell over a chair. A few min- 
utes afterward he bumped into the corner 
of the desk, and with fumbling fingers 
capsized a paste pot. 

“Out late?” O’Hara queried. 

Kit brushed his eyes with his hands 
and peered about him anxiously before 
replying. 

“No; it’s not that. It’s my eyes. Thev 
seem to be going back on me, that’s all.” 

For several days he continued to fall 
over and bump into the office furniture. 
But O’Hara’s heart was not softened. 

“T’ll tell you what, Kit,” he said one 
day. “You’ve got to see an oculist 
There’s Dr. Hassdapple. He’s a cracker- 


jack. And it won’t cost you anything. 


We can get it for advertising. I'll see him 
myself.” 

And true to his word, he despatched 
Kit to the oculist. 

“There’s nothing the matter with your 
eyes,’ was the doctor's verdict, after a 
lengthy examination. ‘In fact, your eyes 
are magnificent, a pair in a million.” 

“Don’t tell O'Hara,” Kit pleaded, “and 
give me a pair of black glasses.” 

The result of this was that O’Hara 
sympathized and talked glowingly of ‘the 
time when the Billow would be on its 
feet. 

Luckily for Kit Bellew, he had his own 
income. Small it was, compared with 
some, yet it. was large enough to enable 
him to belong to several clubs and main- 
tain a studio in the Latin Quarter. In 
point of fact, since his associate editor- 
ship, his expenses had decreased prodigi- 
ously. He had no time to spend money. 
He never saw the studio any more, nor 
entertained the local Bohemians with his 
famous chafing-dish suppers. Yet he was 
always broke, for the Billow, in perennial 
distress, absorbed his cash as well as his 
brains. There were the illustrators who 
periodically refused to illustrate, the print- 
ers who periodically refused to print, and 
the office boy who frequently refused to 
officiate. At such times O’Hara looked 
at Kit, and Kit did the rest. 

When the steamship Excelsior arrived 
from Alaska, bringing the news of the 
Klondike strike that set the country mad, 
Kit made a purely frivolous proposition. 

“Look here, O’Hara,” he said. “This 
gold rush is going to be big—the days of 
"49 over again. Suppose I cover it for 
the Billow? T’ll pay my own expenses.” 

O’Hara shook his head. 

“Can’t spare you from the office, Kit. 
Then there’s that serial. Besides, I saw 
Jackson not an hour ago. He’s starting 
for the Klondike to-morrow, and _ he’s 
agreed to send a weekly letter and photox 
T wouldn’t let him get away till he pro- 
mised. And the beauty of it is that it 
doesn’t cost us anything.” 

The next Kit heard of the Klondike 
was when he dropped into the club that 
afternoon and in an alcove off the library 
encountered his uncle. 

“Hello, avuncular relative,” Kit greet- 
ed, sliding into a leather chair and spread- 
ing out his legs. ‘“Won’t you join me?” 
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He ordered a cocktail, but the uncle 
contented himself with the thin native 
claret he invariably drank. He glanced 
with irritated disapproval at the cocktail 
and on to his nephew’s face. Kit saw a 
lecture gathering. 

“lve only a minute,’ he announced 
hastily. “I’ve got to run and take in that 
Keith exhibition at Ellery’s, and do hali 
a column on it.” 

“What's the matter with you?” the 
other demanded. ‘You’re pale. You’re 
a wreck.” 

Kit’s only answer was a groan. 

“Vil have the pleasure of burying you, 
I can see that.” 

Kit shook his head sadly. 

“No destroying worm, thank you. Cre- 
mation for mine.” 

John Bellew came of the old hard and 
hardy stock that had crossed the plains 
by ox-team in the fifties, and in him was 
this same hardness and the hardness of 
a childhood spent in the conquering of 
& new land. 

“You’re not living right, Christopher. 
l’m ashamed of you.” 

“Primrose path, eh?” Kit chuckled. 

The older man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Shake not your gory locks at me, 
avuncular. I wish it were the primrose 
path. But that’s all cut out. I have no 
time.’’ 

“Then what in—— 

“Overwork,” 

John Bellew laughed harshly and in- 
credulously. 

“Honest.” 

Again came the laughter. 

“Men are the products of their environ- 
ment,” Kit proclaimed, pointing at. the 
other’s glass. “Your mirth is thin and 
bitter as your drink.” 

~“Overwork!” was the sneer 
never earned a cent in your life. 

“You bet [ have only I never 
got it.. I’m earning five hundred a week 
right now, and doing four men’s work.” 

“Pictures that. won’t sell? Or—er— 
faney work of. some sort? Can you 
swim?” 

“T used to.”’ 

“Sit a horse?” 

“T have essaved that adventure.” 

John Bellew snorted his disgust. 

“T’m glad your father didn’t live to 
see you in all the glory of your graceless- 
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ness,” he said. ‘Your father was a man, 
every inch of him. Do you get it? A 
man. I think he’d have whaled all this 
musical and artistic tomfoolery out of 
you.” 

“Alas! these 
sighed. 

““T could understand it, and tolerate it,” 
the other went on savagely, “if you suc- 
ceeded at it. You’ve never earned a cent 
in your life, nor done a tap of man’s 
work.” 

“Etchings, and _ pictures, 
Kit contributed unsoothingly. 

“You’re a dabbler and a failure. What 
pictures have you painted? Dinky water- 
colors and nightmare posters. You’ve 
never had one exhibited, even here in 
San Francisco——.” 

“Ah, you forget. There is one in the 
jinks room of this very club.” 


“A gross cartoon. Music? Your dear 
fool of a mother spent hundreds on les- 
sons. You’ve dabbled and failed. You’ve 
never even earned a five-dollar piece by 
accompanying some one at a concert. 
Your songs?—ragtime rot that’s never 
printed and that’s sung only by a pack of 
fake Bohemians.’ 

“T had a book published once 
sonnets, you remember, 
meekly, 

“What did it cost you?” 

“Only a couple of hundred.” 

‘Any other achievements?” 

“T had a forest play acted at the sum- 
mer jinks,” 

“What did you get for it?” 

“Glory. ? 

“And you used to swim, and you have 
essayed to sit a horse!” John Bellew set 
his glass down with unnecessary violence. 

“What earthly good are you anyway? 
You were well put up, yet even at uni- 
versity you didn’t play football. You 
didn’t row. You didn’t——” 

“T boxed and fenced—some.” 

“When did you last box?” 


“Not since, but I was considered an ex- 
cellent judge of time and distance, only I 
was—e r 

“Go on.” 

“Considered desultory.” 

“Lazy, you mean.” 

“TE always imagined it was an euphem- 
ism, ) 


degenerate days,” Kit 


and fans,” 





these 
Kit interposed 
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“My father, sir, your grandfather, old 
Isaac Bellew, killed ‘a man with a blow of 
his fist when he was sixty-nine years old.” 

“The man?” 

“No, —you graceless scamp! But you'll 
never kill a mosquito at sixty-nine.” 

“The times have changed, O, my avun- 
cular. They send men to state prison for 
homicide now.” 

“Your father rode one hundred and 
eighty-five miles, without sleeping, and 
killed three horses.” 

“Had he lived to-day he’d have snored 
over the course in a Pullman.” 

The older man was on the verge of 


choking with wrath, but swallowed it 


down and managed to articulate: 

“How old are you?” 

“T have reason to believe——.” 

“T know. Twenty-seven. You finished 
college at twenty-two. You’ve dabbled and 
played and frilled for five years. Before 
God and man of what use are you? When 
I was your age I had one suit of under- 
clothes. I was riding with the cattle in 
Colusa. I was hard as rocks, and I could 
sleep on a rock. I lived on jerked beef 
and bear meat. I am a better man physi- 
cally right now than you are. You weigh 
about one hundred and sixty-five. I ean 
throw you right now, or thrash you with 
my fists.’ 

“Tt doesn’t take a physical prodigy to 
mop up cocktails or pink tea,” Kit mur- 
mured deprecatingly. ‘Don’t you see, 
my avuncular, the times have changed. 
Besides, I wasn’t brought up right. My 
dear fool of a mother——.” 

John Bellew started angrily. 

As you described her, was too 
good to me, kept me in cotton wool and 
all the rest. Now, if when I was a young- 
ster I had taken some of those intensely 
masculine vacations you go in for-———I 
wonder why you didn’t invite me some- 
times? You took Hal and Robbie all over 
the Sierras and on that Mexico trip.” 

“T guess you were too Lord Fauntle- 
royish.” 

“Your fault, avuncular, and my dear 
—er—mother’s. How was I to know the 
hard? I was only a chee-ild. What was 
there left but etchings and pictures and 
fans? Was it my fault that I never had 
to sweat?” 

The older man looked at his nephew 
with unconcealed disgust. He had no 
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patience with levity from the lips of soft- 
ness, 

“Well, I’m going to take another one 
of those what-vou-call masculine vaca- 
tions. Suppose I ask you to come along!” 

“Rather belated, I must say. Where 
is it!” 

“Hal and Robert are going in to Klon- 
dike, and I’m going to see them across the 
Pass and down to the Lakes, then re- 
turn--. —.” 

He vot no further, for the young man 
had sprung forward and gripped his 
hand. 

“My preserver!”’ 

John Bellew was immediately suspici- 
ous. He had not dreamed the invitation 
would be accepted. 

“You don’t mean it,” 

“When do we start?” 

“Tt will be a hard trip. 
way.” 

“No I won’t. Dll work. I’ve learned to 
work since I went on the Billow.” 

“Each man has to take a year’s supplies 
in with him. There’ll be such a jam the 
Indian packers won’t be able to handle 
it. Hal and Robert will have to pack their 
outfits across themselves. That’s what ’'m 
going along for—to help them pack. If 
you come you'll have to do the same. 

“Watch me.” 

“You can’t pack,” was the objection. 

“When do we start?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“You needn’t take it to yourself that 
your lecture on the hard has done it,” Kit 
said, at parting. “TI just had to get away, 
somewhere, anywhere, from O’Hara.” 

“Who is O’Hara? A Jap?” 

“No; he’s an Irishman, and a slave-driv- 
er, and my best friend. He’s the editor 
and proprietor and all-around big squeeze 
of the Billow. What he says goes. He 
can make ghosts walk.” 

That night Kit Bellew wrote a note to 
’ Hara. 

“Tt’s only a several weeks vacation,” he 
explained. ‘You'll have to get some gink 
to dope out installments for that serial. 
Sorry, old man, but my health demands 
it. I’ll kick in twice as hard when I get 
back.” 


he said. 


You'll be in the 


II. 


Kit Bellew landed through the madness 
of the Dyea beach, congested with thou- 
sand-pound outfits of thousands of men. 
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This immense mass of luggage and food, 
flung ashore in mountains by the steam- 
ers, was beginning slowly to dribble up 
the Dyea valley and across Chilcoot. It 
was a portage of twenty-eight miles, and 
could be accomplished only on the backs 
of men. Despite the fact that the Indian 
packers had jumped the freight from 
eight cents a pound to forty, they were 
swamped with the work, and it was plain 
that winter would catch the major portion 
of the outfits on the wrong side of the 
divide. 

Tenderest of the tenderfeet was Kit. 
Like many hundreds of others, he carried 
a big revolver swung on a cartridge-belt. 
Of this, his uncle, filled with memories of 
old lawless days, was likewise guilty. But 
Kit Bellew was romantic. He was fas- 
cinated by the froth and sparkle of the 
gold rush, and viewed its life and move- 
ment with an artist’s eve. He did not take 
it seriously. As he said on the steamer, 
it was not his funeral. He was merely on 
a vacation, and intended to peep over the 
top of the pass for a “look see” and then 
to return. . 

Leaving his party on the sand to wait 
for the putting ashore of the freight, he 
strolled up the beach toward the old trad- 
ing post. He did not swagger, though he 
noticed that many of the be-revolvered in- 
dividuals did. <A strapping, six-foot In- 
dian passed him, carrying an unusuallv 
large pack. Kit swung in behind, ad- 
miring the splendid calves of the man, 
and the grace and ease with which he 
moved along under his burden. The In- 
dian dropped his pack on the scales in 
front of the post, and Kit joined the 
group of admiring gold-rushers who sur- 
rounded him. The pack weighed one 
hundred and twenty pounds, which fact 
was uttered back and forth in tones of 
awe. It was going some, Kit decided, and 
he wondered if he could lift such a 
weight, much less walk off with it. 

“Going to Lake Linderman with it. old 
man?” he asked. 

The Indian, swelling with pride, 
grunted an affirmative. 

“How much you make that one pack?” 

“Fifty dollar.” 

Here Kit slid out of the conversation. 
A young woman, standing in the door- 
way, had caught his eve. Unlike other 
women landing from the steamers, she 
was neither short-skirted nor bloomer- 
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clad. She was dressed as any woman trav- 
eling anywhere would be dressed. What 
struck him, was the justness of her being 
there, a feeling that somehow she belong- 
ed. Moreover, she was young and pretty. 
The bright beauty and color of her oval 
face held him, and he looked overlong— 
looked, till she resented, and her own 
eyes, long-lashed and dark, met his in cool 
survey. From his face, they traveled in 
evident amusement down to the big re- 
volver at his thigh. Then her eyes came 


‘back to his. and in them was amused 


contempt. It struck him like a blow. 
She turned to the man beside her and 
indicated Kit. The man glanced him 
over with the same amused contempt. 

“Chechaquo,” the girl said. 

The man, who looked like a tramp in 
his cheap overalls and dilapidated woolen 
jacket, grinned dryly, and Kit felt with- 
ered though he knew not why. But any- 
way she was an unusually pretty girl, he 
decided, as the two moved off. He noted 
the way of her walk, and recorded the 
judgment that he would recognize it after 
the lapse of a thousand years. 

“Did you see that man with the girl?” 
Kit’s neighbor asked him excitedly. 
“Know who he is?” 

Kit shook his head. 

“Cariboo Charley. He was just pointed 
out to me. He struck it big on Klondike. 
Old timer. Been on the Yukon a dozen 
vears. He’s just come out.” 

“What's chechaquo mean?” Kit ask- 
ed. 

“You're one; I’m one,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Maybe [ am, but you’ve got to search 
me. What does it mean?” 

“Tenderfoot.” 

On his way. back to the beach, Kit 
turned the phrase over and over. It 
rankled to be called tenderfoot by a 
slender chit of a woman. 

Going into a corner among the heaps of 
freight, his mind still filled with the vis- 
ion of the Indian with the redoubtable 
pack, Kit essayed to learn his own 
strength. He picked out a sack of flour 
which he knew weighed an even hun- 
dred pounds. He stepped astride of it, 
reached down, and strove to get it on his 
shoulder. His first conclusion was that 
one hundred pounds was the real heavy. 
His next was that his back was weak. His 
third was an oath, and it occurred at the 
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end of five futile minutes, when he col- 
lapsed on top of the burden with which 
he was wrestling. Ee mopped his fore- 
head, and across a heap of grub-sacks saw 
John Bellew gazing at him, wintry amuse- 
ment in his eyes, 

“God!” proclaimed that apostle of the 
hard. ‘Out of our loins has come a race 
of weaklings. When I was sixteen I| toy- 
ed with things like that.”’ 

“You forget, avuncular,” Kit retorted, 
“that | wasn’t raised on bear meat.” 

“And ll toy with it when I’m sixty.” 

“You've got to show me.” 

John Bellew did. He was forty-eight, 
but he bent over the sack, applied a tent- 
ative shifting grip that balanced it, and 
with a quick heave stood erect, the sum- 
mersaulted sack of flour on his shoulder. 

“Knack, my boy, knack—and a spine.”’ 

Kit took off his hat reverently. 

“You’re a wonder, avuncular, a shin- 
ing wonder. D’ye think I can learn the 
knack?” 

John Bellew shrugged his shoulders. 

“You'll be hitting the back trail before 
we get started.” 

“Never you fear,” Kit groaned. 
‘“There’s O’Hara, the roaring lion, down 
there. I’m not going back till I have 
to.” 


IIT. 


Kit’s first pack was a success. Up to 
Finnegan’s Crossing they had managed 
to get Indians to carry the twenty-five 
hundred-pound outfit. From that point 
their own backs must do the work. They 
planned to move forward at the rate of a 
mile a day. It looked easy—on_ paper. 
Since John Bellew was to stay in camp 
and do the cooking, he would be unable 
to make more than an occasional pack; 
so, to each of the three young men fell 
the task of carrying eight hundred pounds 
one mile each day. If they made fifty- 
pound packs, it meant a daily walk of six- 
teen miles loaded and of fifteen miles 
light—‘‘Because we don’t back-trip the 
last time,” Kit explained the pleasant dis- 
covery; eighty-pound packs meant nine- 
teen miles travel each day; and hundred- 
pound packs meant only fifteen miles. 

“T don’t like walking,” said _ Kit. 
“Therefore I shall carrv one hundred 
pounds.” He caught the grin of incredul- 
itv on his uncle’s face, and added hastily: 


“Of course | shall work up to it. A fel- 
low’s got to learn the ropes and _ tricks. 
ll start with fifty.” 

He did, and ambled gaily along the 


trail. He dropped the sack at the next 
cump-site and ambled back. It was 
easier than he had _ thought. But 
two miles had rubbed off the vel- 
vet of his strength and_ exposed 
the underlying = softness.  TIlis — see- 
ond pack was sixty-five pounds. It was 


more difficult, and he no longer ambled. 
Several times, following the custom of 
all packers, he sat down on the ground, 
resting the pack behind him on a rock 
or stump. With the third pack he be- 
came bold. He fastened the straps to a 
ninety-five-pound sack of beans and start- 
ed. At the end of a hundred yards he 
felt that he must collapse. He sat down 
and mopped his face. 

“Short hauls and short rests,” he 
tered. “That’s the trick.” 

Sometimes he did not make a hundred 
yards, and each time he struggled to his 
feet for another short haul the pack be- 
came undeniably heavier. He panted for 
breath, and the sweat streamed from him. 
Before he had covered a quarter of a mile 
he stripped off his woolen shirt and hung 
it on a tree. A little later he discarded 
his hat. At the end of half a mile he de. 
cided he was finished. He had never ex- 
erted himself so in his life, and he knew 
that he was finished. As he sat and pant- 
ed, his gaze fell upon the big revolver 
and the heavy cartridge-belt. 

“Ten pounds of junk!” he sneered, as 
he unbuckled it. 

He did not bother to hang it on a tree, 
but flung it into the underbrush. And 
as the steady tide of packers flowed by 
him, up trail and down, he noted that 
the other tenderfeet were beginning to 
shed their shooting irons. 

His short hauls decreased. At times a 
hundred feet was all he could stagger. 
and then the ominous pounding of his 
heart against his ear-drums and_ the 
sickening totteriness of his knees compel- 
led him to rest. And his rests grew long- 
er. But his mind was busy. It was a 
twenty-eight mile portage, which repre- 
sented as many days, and this by all ac- 
counts was the easiest part of it. “Wait 
till you get to Chilcoot,” others told him 
as they rested and talked, “where you 
climb with hands and feet.” 


miut- 
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“They ain’t going to be no Chilcoot,” 
was his answer. “Not for me. Long be- 
fore that I’ll be at peace in my little 
couch beneath the moss.”’ 

A slip, and a violent, wrenching elfort 
at recovery, frightened him. He felt that 
everything inside of him had been torn 
asunder, 

“If ever 
back, 
packer. 

“That's nothing,’ came the answer. 
“Wait till you hit the Canyon. You'll 
have to cross a raging torrent on a sixty- 
foot pine tree. No guide ropes, nothing, 
und the water boiling at the sag of the log 
to your knees. If you fall with a pack 
on your back, there’s no getting out of 
the straps. You just stay there and 
drown.” 

“Sounds good to me,” he retorted; and 
vut of the depths of his exhaustion he 
ulmost half-meant it. 

‘They drown three or four a day 
there,’ the man assured him. “I helped 
fish a German out there. He had four 
thousand ‘in greenbacks on him.” 

“Cheerful, 1 must say,” said Kit, bat- 
tling his way to his feet and tottering on. 

Ile and the sack of 
perambulating tragedv. 
of the old man 
Sinbad’s neck. 


1 fall down with this on my 
I’m a goner,”’ he told another 


beans became a 
It reminded him 
of the sea who sat on 
And this was one of those 
intensely masculine vacations, he medi- 
tated. Compared with it, the servitude to 
O’llara was sweet. Again and again he 
was nearly sedueed by the thought of 
abandoning the sack of beans in the 
brush and of sneaking around the camp 
to the beach and catching a steamer for 
civilization. 

But he didn’t. Somewhere in him was 
the strain of the hard, and he repeated 
over and over to himself that what other 
men could do he could. It became a 
nightmare chant, and he gibbered it to 
those that passed him on the trail. At 
other times, resting, he watched and 
envied the stolid, mule-footed Indians 
that plodded by under heavier packs. 
They never seemed to rest, but went on 
and ou with a steadiness and certitude 
that was to him appalling. 

He sat and cursed—he had no breath 
for it when under way—and fought the 
temptation to sneak back to San Francis- 
co. Before the mile pack was ended he 
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ceased cursing and took to crying. ‘The 
tears were tears of exhaustion and of dis- 
gust with self. if ever a man was a wreck, 
he was. As the end of the pack came in 
sight, he strained himself in desperation, 
gained the camp-site, and pitched forward 
on his face, the graey on his back. It 
did not kill him, but he lay for fifteen 
minutes before he could summon suflfici- 
ent shreds of strength to release himself 
from the straps. Then he became death- 
ly sick, and was so found by Robbie, who 
had similar troubles of his own. It was 
this sickness of Robbie that braced him 
up. 

“What other men can do, we can do,” 
Kit told him, though down in his heart 
he wondered whether or not he was bluff- 


ing, 
a7: 


“And I am twenty-seven years old and 
au man,” he privately assured himself 
many times in the days that followed. 
There was need for it. At the end of a 
week though he had succeeded in moving 
his eight hundred pounds forward a mile 
a day, he had lost fifteen pounds of his 
own weight. His face was lean and hag- 


gard. All resilience had gone out of his 
body and mind. He no longer walked, 


but plodded. And on the back-trips, trav- 
eling light, his feet dragged almost as 
much as when he was loaded. 

He had become a work animal. He 
fell asleep over his food, and his sleep was 
heavy and beastly, save when he was 
aroused, screaming with agony, by the 
cramps in his legs. very part of him 
ached. He tr imped on raw blisters; yet 
this was even easier than the fearful bruis- 
ing his feet received on the water-rounded 
rocks of the Dyea Flats, across which the 
trail led for two miles. These two miles 
represented thirty-eight miles of travel- 


ing. He washed his face once a day. His 
nails, torn and broken and afflicted with 
hangnails, were never cleaned. His 


shoulders and chest, galled by the pack- 
straps, made him think, and for the first 
time with understanding, of the horses 
he had seen on city streets. 

One ordeal that nearly destroyed him 
at first, had been the food. The extraor- 
dinary amount of work demanded extra- 
ordinary stoking, and his stomach was un- 
accustomed to great quantities of bacon 
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und of the coarse, highly poisonous brown 
beans. Asa result, his stomach went back 
on him, and for several days the pain and 
irritation of it and of starvation nearly 
broke him down. And then came the day 
of joy when he could eat like a ravenous 
animal and, wolf-eyed, asked for more. 
When they had moved the outfit across 
the foot-logs at the mouth of the canyon, 
they made a change in their plans. Word 
had come across the pass that at Lake 
Linderman the last available trees for 
building boats were being cut. The two 
cousins, with tools, whipsaw, blankets and 
grub on their backs, went on, leaving 
Kit and his uncle to hustle along the out- 
fit. John Bellew now shared the cooking 
with Kit, and both packed shoulder to 
shoulder. Time was flying, and on the 
peaks the first snow was falling. 
To be caught on the wrong side 
of the Pass meant a delay of near- 
ly a year. The older man put his 
iron back under a hundred pounds. Kit 
was shocked, but he gritted his teeth and 


fastened his own straps to a hundred 
pounds. It hurt, but he had learned the 
knack, and his body, purged of all soft- 


ness and fat, was beginning to harden 
up with lean and bitter muscle. Also, 
he observed and devised. He took note 
of the head-straps worn by the Indians 
and manufactured one for himself which 
he used in addition to the shoulder-straps. 
It made things easier, so that he began the 
practice of piling any light, cumbersome 
piece of luggage on top. Thus, he was 
soon able to bend along with a hundred 
pounds in the straps, fifteen or twenty 
more lying loosely on top the pack and 
against his neck, an axe or a pair of oars 
in one hand and in the other the nested 
cooking pails of the camp. 
But work as sg would, 
creased. The trail grew more rugged; 
their packs grew heavier; and each day 
saw the snow-line dropping down the 
mountains, while freight jumped to sixty 
cents. No word came from the cousins 
beyond, so they knew they must be at 
work chopping down the standing trees 
and whipsawing them into boat-planks. 
John Bellew grew anxious. Capturing a 
bunch of Indians back- tripping from 
Lake Linderman, he persuaded them to 
put their straps on the outfit. They 
charged thirty cents a pound to carry it 
to the summit of Chileoot. and it nearly 
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broke him. -As it was, some four hun- 
dred pounds of clothes-bags and camp out 
fit was not handled. He remained behind 
to move it along, dispatching Kit with 
the Indians. At the summit Kit was to 
remain, slowly moving his ton until over- 
taken by the four hundred pounds with 
which his uncle guaranteed to catch him. 


V. 


Kit plodded along the trail with his 
Indian packers. In recongnition of the 
fact that it was to be a long pack, straight 
to the top of Chileeot, his own load was 
only eighty pounds. The Indians plod 
ip under their loads, but it was a quick 

galt, than he had prac ‘ticed. Yet he felt 
no ‘apprehens ion, and by now had come to 
deem himself almost the equal of an In- 
dian. 

At the end of a quarter of a mile he 
desired to rest. But the Indians kept on 
He stayed with them, and kept his place 
in the line. At the half mile he was con 
vinced that he was incapable of another 
step, yet he gritted his teeth, kept his 
place, and at the end of the mile was 
amazed that he was still alive. Then, in 
some strange way, came the thing called 
second wind, and the next mile was al- 
most easier than the first. The third mile 
nearly killed him, and, though half delir- 
ious with pain and = fatigue, he never 
whimpered. And then, when he felt he 
miust surely fart, came the rest. Instead 
of sitting in the straps, as was the cus- 
tom of the white packers, the Indians slip 
ped out of the shoulder-and-head-straps 
and lay at ease, talking and smoking. A 
full half-hour passed before they made an- 
other start. To Kit’s surprise he found 
himself a fresh man, and “long hauls and 
long rests’ became his newest motto. 

The pitch of Chileoot was all he had 
heard of it, and many were the occasions 
when he climbed with hands as well as 
feet. But when he reached the crest of 
the divide in the thick of a driving snow- 
squall, it was in the company of his In- 
dians, and his secret pride was that he 
had come through with them and never 
squealed and never lagged. To be almost 
as good as an Indian was a new ambition 
to cherish. 

When he had paid off the Indians and 
seen them depart, a stormy darkness was 
falling, and he was left alone, a thousand 
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feet above timber line, on the backbone of 
a mountain. Wet to the waist, famished 
and exhausted, he would have given a 
year’s income for a fire and a cup of col- 
fee. Instead, he ate half a dozen cold tlap- 
jacks and crawled into the folds of the 
partly unrolled tent. As he dozed off he 
had time only for one fleeting 
thought, and he grinned with = vi- 
cious pleasure at the picture of John 
Bellew in the days to follow mas 
culinely back-tripping his four hund- 
red pounds up  Chilcoot. As _ for 
himself, even though burdened with two 
thousand pounds, he was bound down the 


hill. 

In the morning stiff from his labors 
and numb with the frost, he rolled out of 
the canvas, ate a couple of pounds of un- 
cooked bacon, buckled the straps on a 
hundred pounds, and went down the 
rocky way. Several hundred yards be- 
neath, the trail led across a small glacier 
and down to Crater Lake. Other men 
packed across the glacier. All that day he 
dropped his packs at the glacier’s upper 
edge, and, by virtue of the shortness of 
the pack, he put his straps on one hundred 
and fifty pounds each load. Lis aston- 
ishment at being able to do it never abat- 
ed. For two dollars he bought from an 
Indian three leathery sea-biscuits, and out 
of these, and a huge quantity of raw 
bacon, made several meals. Unwashed, 
unwarmed, his clothing wet with sweat, 
he slept another night in the canvas. 

In the early morning he spread a tar- 
paulin on the ice, loaded it with three- 
quarters of a ton, and started to pull. 
Where the pitch of the glacier acceler- 
ated, his load likewise accelerated, over- 
ran him, scooped him in on top, and ran 
away with him. 

A hundred packers, bending under 
their loads, stopped to watch him. He 
yelled frantic warnings, and those in his 
path stumbled and staggered clear. Be- 
low, on the lower edge of the glacier, was 
pitched a small tent, which seemed leap- 
ing towards him, so rapidly did it grow 
larger. He left the beaten track where 
the packers’ trail swerved to the left, and 
struck a patch of fresh snow. This arose 
about him in frosty smoke, while it reduc- 
ed his speed. He saw the tent the in- 
stant he struck it, carrying away the corn- 
er guys, bursting in the front flaps, and 
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fetching up inside, still on top of the tar- 
paulin and in the midst of his erub-sacks. 
The tent rocked drunkenly, and in the 
frosty vapor he found himself face to face 
with a startled young woman who was sit- 
ting up in her blankets—the very one 
who had called him chechaquo at Dyea. 

“Did you see my smoke?” he queried 
cheerfully. 

She regarded him with disapproval. 

“Talk about vour magic carpets!” 
went on. 

“Do you mind removing that sack from 
my foot?” she said col: lly. 

Ile looked, and lifted his weight quick- 
ly. 

“Tt wasn’t a sack. 
Pardon me.” 

The information did not perturb her, 
and her coolness was a challenge. 

“It was a mercy that you did not over- 
turn the stove,” she said. 

He followed her glance and saw a sheet- 
iron stove and a coffee pot, attended by a 
young squaw. He sniffed the coffee and 
looked back to the girl. 

“Pm a chechquo,” he said. 

Her bored expression told him that he 
was stating the obvious. But he was un- 
abashed. 

“Pve shed my shooting irons,” he ad- 
ded. 

Then she recognized him, and her eyes 
lighted. 

“T never thought you’d get this far,” 
she informed him. 

Again, and gree dily, he sniffed the air. 

“As I live, coffee! * he turned and di- 
rectly addressed her. “I'll give you my 
little finger—cut it right off now; I’ll do 
anything; ’ll be your slave for a year and 
a day or any other old time, if you’ll give 
me a cup out of that pot.” 

And over the coffee he gave his name 
and learned hers—Joy Gastell. Also, he 
learned that she was an old-timer in the 
country. She had been born in a trading 
post on the Great Slave, and as a child 
had crossed the Rockies with her father 
and come down to the Yukon. She was 
going in, she said, with her father, who 
had been delayed by business in Seattle 
and who had then been wrecked on the ill- 
fated Chanter and carried back to Puget 
Sound by the rescuing steamer. 


In view of the fact that she was still 
in her blankets, he did not make it a long 
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conversation, and, heriocally declining a 
second cup of coffee, he removed himself 
and his quarter of a ton of baggage from 
her tent. Further, he took several con- 
clusions away with him; she had a fetch- 
ing name and fetching eyes; could not be 
more than twenty, or twenty-one or two; 
her father must be French; she had a will 
of her own and temperament to burn; and 
she had been educated elsewhere than on 
the frontier. 


VI. 


Over the ice-scoured rocks and above 
the timber-line, the trail ran around Crat- 
er Lake and gained the rocky defile that 
led toward Happy Camp and the first 
scrub pines. To pack his heavy _ outfit 
around would take days of heart-breaking 
toil. On the lake was a canvas boat em- 
ployed in freighting. ‘Two trips with it, 
in two hours. would see him and _ his 
ton across. But he was broke, and the 
ferryman charged forty dollars a ton. 

“You’ve got a gold-mine, my friend, 
in that dinky boat,” Kit said to the ferry- 
man. ‘Do you want another gold-mine?” 

“Show me,” was the answer. 

“T’ll sell it to you for the price of ferry- 
ing my outfit. It’s an idea, not patented, 
and you can jump the deal as soon as I 
tell you it. Are you game?” 

The ferryman said he was, and Kit lik- 
ed his looks. 

“Very well. You see that glacier. Take 
a pick-axe and wade into it. Ina day you 
can have a decent proove from top to bot- 
tom. See the point? The Chilecoot and 
Crater Lake Consolidated Chute Corpora- 
tion, Limited. You can charge fifty cents 
a hundred, get a hundred tons a day, and 
have no work to do but collect the coin.” 

Two hours later, Kit’s ton was across 
the lake, and he had gained three days on 
himself. And when John Bellew over- 
took him, he was well along toward Deep 
Lake, another voleanic pit filled with 
glacial water. 


VIL. 


The last pack from Long Lake to Lind- 
erman, was three miles, and the trail, if 
trail it could be called, rose up over a 
thousand-feet hogback, dropped down a 
scramble of slippery rocks, and crossed a 
wide stretch of swamp. John Bellew re- 
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monstrated when he saw Kit arise with a 
hundred pounds in the straps and pick 
up a fifty pound sack of flour and place 
it on top of the pack against the back of 
his neck. 

“Come on, you chunk of the hard,” Kit 
retorted. “Kick in on your bear-meat fod- 
der and your one suit of underclothes.” 

But John Bellew shook his head. 

“Pm afraid I’m getting old, Christoph- 
er.” 

“You’re only forty-eight. Do you rea- 
lize that my grandfather, sir, your father, 
old Isaac Bellew, killed a man with his 
fist when he was sixtv-nine years old?” 

John Bellew grinned and swallowed his 
medicine. 

“Avuncular, | want to tell vou some- 
thing important. I was raised a Lord 
Fauntleroy, but I can outpack you, out- 
walk you, put you on your back, or lick 
you with my fists right now.” 

John Bellew thrust out his hand and 
spoke solemnly, 

“Christopher, my boy, | believe you can 
do it. I believe you can do it with that 
pack on your back at the same time. 
You’ve made good, boy, though it’s too 
unthinkable to believe.” 

Kit made the round trip of the last 
pack four times a dav, which is to say 
that he daily covered twenty-four miles 
of mountain climbing, twelve miles of it 
under one hundred and fifty pounds. He 
was proud, hard and tired, but in splendid 
physical condition. Ile ate and slept as 
he had never eaten and slept in his life, 
and as the end of the work came in sight, 
he was almost half sorry. 

One problem bothered him. He had 
learned that he could fall with a hundred 
weight on his back and survive; but he 
was confident. if he fell with that addi- 
tional fifty pounds across the back of his 
neck, that it would break it clean. Each 
trail through the swamp was quickly 
churned bottomless by the thousands of 
packers, who were compelled continually 
to make new trails. It was while pioneer- 
ing such a new trail, that he solved the 
problem of the extra fifty. 

The soft lush surface gave way under 
him, he floundered, and pitched forward 
on his face. The fifty pounds crushed 
his face in the mud and went clear with- 
out snapping his neck. With the remain- 
ing hundred pounds on his back, he arose 
on hands and knees. But he got no far- 
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ther. One arm sank to the shoulder, pil- 
lowing tus cheek in the slush. As _ he 
drew this arm clear, the other sank 
to the shoulder. In_ this _ position 
it was impossible to slip the straps, 
and the hundredweight .on his back 
would not let him rise. On hands and 
knees, sinking first one arm and_ then 
the other he made an effort to crawl to 
where the small sack of flour had fallen. 
But, he exhausted himself without advanc- 
ing, and so churned and broke the grass 
surface that a tiny pvol of water began to 
form in perilous proximity to his mouth 
and nose. 

Ile tried to throw himself on his back 
with the pack underneath, but this re- 
sulted in sinking both arms to the should- 
ers and gave him a foretaste of drow ning. 
With exquisite patience, he slowly with- 
drew one sucking arm and then the other 
and rested them flat on the surface for the 
support of his chin. ‘Then he began to 
call for help. After a time he heard the 
sound of feet sucking through the mud 
as some one advanced from behind. 

“Wend a hand, friend,” he said. “Throw 
out a life-line or something.” 

It was a woman’s voice that answered, 
and he recognized it. 

“Tf you'll unbuckle the straps [ can get 
up.” 

The hundred pounds rolled into the 
mud with a soggy noise, and he slowly 
gained his feet. 

“A pretty predicament,’ Miss Gastell 
laughed, at sight of his mud-covered face. 

“Not at all,” he replied airily. “My 
favorite physical exercise stunt. Try it 
some time. It’s great for the pectoral 
muscles and the spine.” 

Ile wiped his face, flinging the slush 
from his hand with a snappy jerk. 


“Oh!” she cried in recognition. ‘It’s 
Mr.—ah—Mr. Smoke Bellew.” 

“T thank you gravely for your timely 
rescue and for that name,” he answered. 
“T have been doublv baptized. Hence- 
forth I shall insist always on being called 
Smoke Bellew. It is a strong name, and 
not without significance.” 

Ile paused, and then voice and expres- 
sion became suddenly fierce. 


“Do you know what I’m going to do?” 
he demanded. “I’m going back to the 


States. I am going to get married. I am 
going to raise a large family of children. 
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And then, as the evening shadows fall, I 
shall gather those children about me and 
relate the sufferings and hardships | en- 
dured on the C hileoot Trail. And if they 
don’t ery—lI repeat, if they don’t cry Pil 
lambaste the stutting ovit of them.” 


VILL. 


The Arctic winter came down apace. 
Snow that had come to stay lay six inches 
on the ground, and the ice was forming 
ir) quiet ponds despite the fierce gales that 
blew. It was in the late afternoon, during 
a lull in such a gale, that Kit and John 
Bellew helped the cousins load the boat 
and watched it disappear down the lake 
in a snow-squall, 

‘And now a night’s sleep and an early 
start in the morning,” said John Bellew. 
“If we aren’t storm-bound at the summit 
we'll make Dyea to-morrow night, and if 
we have luck in catching a steamer we'll 
be in San Francisco in a week.” 

“Enjoyed your vacation?” 
absently. 

Their camp for that last night at Lind- 
erman was a melancholy remnant. Every- 
thing of use, including the tent, had been 
taken by the cousins. A tattered tarpaul- 
in, stretched as a wind-break, partially 
sheltered them from the driving Snow. 
Supper they cooked on an open tire in a 
couple of battered and disearded camp 
utensils. All that was left them were their 
blankets and food for several meals. 


From the moment of the departure of 
the boat, Kit had become absent and rest- 
less. His uncle noticed his condition, 
and attributed it to the fact that the end 
of the hard toil had come. Only once 
during supper did Kit speak, 

ss Avune ular,” he said, relevant of noth- 
ing, “after this I wish you’d call me 
Smoke. I’ve made some smoke on this 
trail, haven’t I?” 

A few minutes later he wandered away 
in the direction of the village of tents that 
sheltered the gold-rushers, who were still 
packing or building their boats. He was 
gone several hours, and when he returned 
and slipped into his blankets John Bel- 
lew was asleep. 

In the darkness of a gale-driven morn- 
ing, Kit crawled out, built a fire in his 
stocking feet, by which he thawed out his 
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frozen shoes, then boiled coffee and fried 
bacon, It was a chilly, miserable meal. 
As soon as finished, they strapped their 
blankets. As John Bellew turned to lead 
the way toward the Chileoot trail, Kit 
held out his hand. 

“Good bye, avuncular,” he said. 

John Bellew looked at him and swore 
in his surprise. 

“Don’t forget, my name’s Smoke,” Kit 
chided. 

“But what are you going to do?” 

Kit waved his hand in a general direc- 
tion northward over the storm-lashed lake. 

“What’s the good of turning back after 
getting this far?” he asked. ‘‘Besides, 
l’ve got my taste of meat, and I like it. 
I’m going on.” 
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“You're broke,” protested John Bellew 
“You have no outfit.” 

“T’ve got a job. Behold your nephew, 
Christopher Smoke Bellew! He’s got a 
job. He’s a gentleman’s man. He’s got 
a job at a hundred and fifty per month 
and grub. He’s going down to Dawson 
with a couple of dudes and another gentle- 
man’s man—camp-cook, boatman and 
general all-around hustler. And O’Hara 
and the Billow can go to hell. Good bye.” 

3ut John Bellew was dazed, and could 
only mutter: 

“T don’t understand.” 

“They say the baldface grizzlies are 
thick in the Yukon Basin,” Kit explain- 
ed. “Well, I’ve got only one suit of un- 
derclothes, and I’m going after the bear- 
meat, that’s all.” 
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TO CANADA 


[lere’s to Canada! Long may she stand; 


For ’neath the shade of the Maple Tree, 
The Rose, The Thistle and Shamrock agree 


With the charmed grace of the Fleur-de-lis. 


So give us a cheer, boys! 


A clap of the hand! 


(1od save the King! God bless our Land. 


—KH. J. M. Hitchcock. 
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Asquith the Achiever 


R. ASQUITH, the present premier 
of Britain, will be remembered in 
sritish history—such is the opin- 

ion of Sydney Brooks, whose pen picture 
of the British premier in The World To- 
day is arousing much interest. In the 
estimate of Mr. Brooks there has been no 
Prime Minister more sure of himself or 
more competent to impose his will since 
Gladstone. 

He has had a hand, says the writer, 
in framing some memorable legislation ; 
he has presided over a government unique 
for the many-sided energy of its reform- 
ing vigor; he has conducted a profound 
constitutional revolution to a successful 
issue; and he has faced and quelled the 
most surprising and sinister outbreak of 
social and industrial discontent that has 
ever threatened the internal peace of the 
British Isles. Asquith is a man _ who 
throughout his career has shown a con- 
sistent capacity for rising to the occasion. 
He has never to my knowledge failed in 
anything that he has undertaken. But 
the courage and completeness with which 
he encountered the crisis of last August 
fairly startled the country by their force 
and adequacy. For almost the first time 
the nation, during those weeks of de- 
lirium when only a hair’s breadth separ- 
ated Great Britain from a convulsion ap- 
proaching the horrors of civil war, was 
able to take the full measure of its Pre- 
mier. He flung “politics” to the winds; 
he never stopped to think of how his aec- 
tion might influence the votes; he turned 
his face “home to the instant need of 
things,” and by a stroke of matured de- 


cisiveness and resolution headed off thie 
most appalling peril that could have 
threatened any modern community. All 
IKnglishmen of all parties and ranks, 
strikers and non- strikers, employers and 
employed, rich and poor—but the poor 
especially—owe the Prime Minister a 
heavy debt of gratitude. He weathered 
and triumphed over a storm that would 
have overwhelmed any man not made of 
the stoutest human fibre. 

And a good manv Englishmen owe Mr. 
Asquith sometuing more than gratitude; 
they owe him an apology for their egre- 
gious and usually wilful misreading of 
the man and his character and actions in 
the past. For years his political oppon- 
ents have been assuring the world that the 
Prime Minister was a mere figurehead in 
his own cabinet, that the real control of 
affairs was in Mr. Lloyd-George’s or Mr. 
Churehill’s hands, and that Mr. Asquith 
besides being the shuttlecock of his col- 
leagues, was the obsequious slave of Mr. 
Redmond. And thousands, no doubt, 
have believed it, because in politics people 
will believe anything. Yet there never 
was a more fantastic misapprehension. I 
venture to say that there has been no 
stronger prime minister than Mr. Asquith 
since Gladstone’s resignation—no prime 
minister, I mean, more sure of himself, 
more competent to impose his will, with 
a greater instinct for leadership or with 
a firmer grasp over policy and adminis- 
tration alike. If there is one thing As- 
quith never has been and never could be, 
it is a time-serving politician. In the old 
days of his Home Secretaryship, when 
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for a while he was the idol of Labor, when 
he was stretching all the powers of his 
office in the cause of social and industrial 
reform, and when he was filling the 
nation with a new sense of its responsibil- 
ities, he none the less on three crucial 
questions—the release of the Irish dyna- 
miters, the right of the unemployed to 
meet in Trafalgar Square, and the Feath- 
erstone riots—did not hesitate to stand 
uv to Labor in the country and to his 
political allies in the House of Commons 
when he was convinced that the public 
interest demanded it. THis action on those 
occasions should have disposed forever 
of the legend of his flabbiness and squeez- 
abilitv—a legend that even in the reck- 
less atmosphere of partv polemics will 
scarcely, I should imagine. survive the 
remorseless determination with which he 
has carried the Parliament Bill into law 
and the promptitude with which he let it 
be known that, if necessary, all the re- 
sources of the Government would be em- 
ploved to keep the railwavs of the country 
in running order. We all knew of him 
as a master of compressed and_ lucid 
speech; we now know that he ean act 
as firmly, sharply. and pertinently as he 
talks, and above all with as little fuss and 
as few flourishes, 


Fuss and flourishes, indeed. are acces- 
sories with which Mr. Asauith has alwavs 
managed to dinpense. Tn the judement of 
the unthinking mob he would prohablv 
stand higher if he had not so rigidly es- 
chewed the artifices that most noliticians 
cultivate even to ostentation. He is one 
of the least dramatie or sensational of 
men: there are no purple patches in his 
career, or in his oratorv: he makes the 
mistake of doing things, or appearing to 
do them, too easily: one gets almost a 
sense of monotony from a survey of his 
achievements. Asa bov. he captured all 
the school prizes: in Parliament he at- 
tracted Gladstone’s favoring notice with 
almost his first sneech: step by sten he has 
mounted up, till he is now the most 
powerful man in the British Empire. And 
it has all heen done without theatricalitv. 
or self-advertisement. with no attempt 
to dazzle his contemporaries or to force 
their applause, and without the least as- 
sistance from those advantages of birth. 
wealth. and social connections that in 
England more than in any other country 
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smooth the path of political and legal 
ambition. 

There is something of coldness in the 
popular conception of, and attitude to- 
ward, the Prime Minister; he is not one of 
the men, as Lloyd George most decidedly 
is, Whom you are violently for or violent- 
ly against; even his own followers regard 
him with pride, respect, admiration, and 
an implicit confidence in his unfailing 
adequacy, rather than with affection. Of 
Asquith, as of Sir Robert Peel, posterity 
may say that if onlv his personality had 
equaled his performances he would have 
been the greatest of all British premiers 


As it is, the real Asquith, whose praises 
are sung by his friends—the man of 
quick, vivid, and hearty emotions, of 
genial considerateness, of warm and tol- 
erant humanitvy—goes almost unsuspect- 
ed by the general public; and Lord Rose- 
bery never surprised England more than 
when he went bail for it that Mr. Asquith 
possessed qualities of heart even more re- 
markable than his qualities of head. The 
average man remains to this day uncon- 
vinced. He finds in the Prime Minister 
few of those amiable and attractive weak- 
nesses and accomplishments that irresis- 
tibly engage the popular interest. No- 
body disputes the genuineness of his abil- 
ities or the sincerity of his Liberalism, or 
affects to deny that he has amply earned 
every success that he has won. Yet no- 
hody is really thrilled by him. A some- 
what hard, self-centred embodiment of all 
the efficiencies; one whom it is difficult 
to think of as ever having been young, ex- 
pansive and indiscreet; not without a 
touch of Oxford arrogance; apt to treat 
stupiditv as a crime; a first-class fighting 
man, always at the ton of his form and 
able at anv moment to bring all his powers 
into play, yet somehow spoiling the effect 
of his triumphs by the dry and unsym- 
pathetic self-assurance with which he en- 
ters the lists and the mechanical regular- 
itv with which he routs his antagonists— 
it is in such wavs as these that the public 
thinks of Mr. Asquith. 

The deficiency that I am trying to 
bring out—it is more readily felt than 
expressed—is palpable in Mr. Asquith’s 
speeches. They are just as good as any 


public speaking can be that is not oratory 
They are models of clearness and preci- 
sion—few speakers, indeed, can pack so 
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much into so few words as Mr. Asquith; 
they are full of vigorous thought, of 
trenchant and sonorous diction; and yet 
they are unmistakably not oratory. The 
reason is that Mr. Asquith has himself too 
completely in hand, knows to a nicety 
just what he is going to say and how he 
is going to say it, and is never for a mo- 
ment in any danger of being carried out 
of himself. The color and rhythm, the 
exaltation and abandon, of oratory are 
not for him, 

It is this self-repression that very large- 
ly accounts for the fact that Mr. Asquith 
is a greater figure in Parliament than in 
the country, and that among the masses 
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of the people his personality is not the 
invaluable asset that Gladstone’s was to 
the party he leads. But it is a quality on 
the whole by which he gains more than 
he loses. It attunes him to a moderation 
of speech and bearing that by contrast 
with the harangues and demeanor of some 
of his colleagues seems positively piquant. 

In the party to-day he stands head and 
shoulders above his colleagues in the solid 
qualities that are still essential to the 
highest and most enduring kind of poli- 
tical authority and command. And it is 
precisely these solid qualities that make 
him a great Englishman as well as a great 
Liberal. 





Edison on European Developments 


HOMAS EDISON, the great inventor, 

returning from Europe, tells of the 

marvelous awakening there, the re- 
volt against church domination, the tre- 
mendous strides in the building of schools 
and factories. In industrial development 
he thinks Germany has not only equalled 
the United States but passed them. But 
Americans, he says, are the best workmen 
in the world In the World To-day 
Allan L. Benson tells of the inventor’s 
impressions as follows :— 

In 1889, Thomas A. Edison went tc 
Kurope. He stayed a little while and 
came home. He stayed at home twenty- 
two years and went back. Edison had 
not changed much—Europe still knew 
him; in fact, knew him better than ever. 
But Edison hardly knew Europe. The Alps 
were in the right place; the Rhine had 
not altered its course; Paris was still on 
the Seine. But the people! Their atti- 
tude toward schools and churches! Their 
occupations! All had changed. 

“Every enlightened country through 
which I passed,” said Edison, “is submit- 
ting less and less to church domination in 
affairs of state. They are building 
schools and factories. All except France. 
France, of course, turned from the 
churches long ago, but she still has few 
factories, solely, however, because the 
genius of her people does not turn toward 
machinery. But the French are building 
hundreds of schools. 


“Germany is building both facto s 
and schools. And while she is building 
factories and schools with one hand, she 
is hitting at the church with the other. 
The city of Prague, in which John Huss 
was burned at the stake for heresy some 
five hundred years ago, is about to unveil 
a statue of him. I saw the statue when I 
was there. But Prague’s statue of Huss 
will not be the first Huss statue in Ger- 
many. There are two or three others. It 
seems to be becoming the fashion. Some 
small city, I was told, set it. A monastery 
owned a great tract of land that the peo- 
ple wanted for homes. The city offered 
to buy. The monastery would not sell. 
Up went the statue of Huss.” 

Nor is the trend from church domin- 
ation according to Edison, confined to 
England, France, and Germany. He saw 
the same movement even in what he call- 
ed the ‘‘backward countries,” like Austria- 
Hungary and Roumania. 

“When I was in Hungary, twenty-two 
years ago,” he said, “it was a common 
sight to see peasants praying before road- 
side saints. Along the roads in Hungary, 
a cast-iron image of a saint is set up every 
1,500 feet or so, with a little roof over it. 
The saints are still there, but this time 
[ saw nobody praying before them. Not 
a soul. Not a man, woman, or child, 
throughout Hungary. Still the Hunga- 
rians are not yet free from the clutch of 
the church. Thev are only beginning to 














free themselves. The church is still a 
great land owner, while the people are 
poor. We have all seen pictures of a 
woman pulling with an ox at a plow. In 
Hungary, I saw the real performance— 
not once, but many times. The women 
were not yoked with the oxen, but they 
were tied to the yokes with straps. It was 
awful.” 

By comparison, the story seemed a little 
more awful the day that Edison told it, 
because California had just adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment giving her women 
the right to vote. 


“That’s so,” he added. ‘“There’s the 
difference between church-ridden Hun- 
gary and a live state like California. But 
women are not always going to be yoked 
with the oxen, even in Hungary. The 
day of 3 ignorance and poverty is passing.” 

I asked Edison how he accounted for 
it. 

“The newspapers and American inven- 
tions are doing it,” he replied. “For the 
first time in the world’s history, the com- 
mon people are beginning to read. They 
have learned a little and that little has set 
up a tremendous itching in their skulls. 
They want to learn more. But they have 
already learned enough to suspect that 
some things that have existed for cen- 
turies are not quite right. Not anywhere 
near right, in fact. And they are going 
to change some of those things. I do not 
know whether in making the change any 
kings will be shaken off their thrones, but 
some may be. Emperor William, how- 
ever, will not be one of them. He is a 
terrible rubber-neck, and therefore Ger- 
many’s best asset. If there is anything 
going on, he wants to know about it, and 
he does know about it. He calls in busi- 
ness men and talks to them. A little 
while ago, he sent for three business men 
and told them that he wanted each of 
them to draw a detailed plan for the gov- 
ernment of German South Africa. I be- 
lieve that, more than any other one man, 
he has brought about ithe industrial devel- 
opment of Germany.’ 

At this point, Edison dropped religion 
and schools and concentrated upon work- 
men and workshops. 

“The industrial development of Ger- 
many,” he said, “is almost beyond belief, 
I went into the shipping-rooms of Ger- 
man factories and looked at the marks on 
the boxes to see where the goods were go- 
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ing. I tell you, Germany is doing a world 
trade, 

“T am inclined to believe that in indus- 
trial development Germany has not only 
equaled the United States, but has exceed- 
ed us. She certainly has exceeded us in 
prosperity, and therefore I believe that 
she has exceeded us in wisdom in dealing 
with trusts. We don’t seem to know what 
to do with the trusts. We talk of break- 
ing them up, but it does not seem to me 
that we know where we are at. Germany, 
on the other hand, takes an entirely dif- 
ferent course. She doesn’t talk about 
breaking up her trusts, though I believe 
she succeeds better than we do in prevent- 
ing real restraints of trade. German 
trusts are permitted to combine to fix 
prices—but what harm does that do? If 
they fix prices too high, competitors will 
come in and cut them down. But Ger- 
many would never permit a trust to sell 
its product at less than cost, as the Stand- 
ard Oil Company used to do in some lo- 
calities, to drive out a competitor. And 
all German shippers receive the same 
treatment from the railroads. No one 
has any advantage in rates. But. of 
course, in that respect, Germany’s situa- 
ation is unlike our own. Germany owns 
the railroads and can do with them as 
she pleases, while we can only do our best 
to try to regulate somebody else’s ri ailroads. 
But regardless of whether Germany is 
wiser than we are in dealing with the 
trust question, she is certainly marvelous- 
ly prosperous. I didn’t see an idle man 
in Germany, or any slums in Berlin—and 


[ looked for both.” 


Instead of slums, Edison said that he 
saw in Berlin what appeared to him to be 
ideal housing conditions for the working 
class. Big, airy apartment buildings, six 
stories high, on wide, clean streets. Every- 
thing on the best sanitary and hygienic 
principles—for the municipal govern- 
ment will permit no other kind of struc- 
ture to be built. The government even 
insists upon an iron baleony for flower 
pots under each front window. Thus 
does the government pay its tribute to the 
fondness of the German housewife for 
flowers. 

But it would seem as if there were little 
in Berlin or Germany that did not please 
Edison. Berlin pleased him because it 
was big, bustling, and beautiful. And 
growing, too. That’s what Edison likes. 
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Paris is big and beautiful, but Edison says 
its construction account seems to have 
been closed early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The people are living in houses 
that were built two hundred years ago. 
All over France, it is the same way. But 
the fringe of Berlin is always wet with 
paint, and what is the fringe to-day is 
belted with another laver of buildings to- 
morrow. And, growing mightily as she 
is, Berlin still finds time to be beautiful; 
to develop her growth along artistic lines 
—and to keep clean. 

“There has been no industrial develop- 
ment in France,” continued Mr. Edison. 
“Of course, there is some manufacturing 
in the lofts of Paris, but it is out of sight. 
Outside of Paris, nothing is manufactur- 
ed. France is rich only because the peas- 
ants own their own land, know how to 
till it, and are frugal. The truth is, the 
French are not a ‘machinery — 
They are sometimes regarded as such, but 
they are not. The error arises from the 
fact that the French occasionally achieve 
eminence in the making of some particu- 
lar thing. Their part in the development 
of the automobile and the aeroplane are 
case in point. They would never have 
done what they did toward the develop- 
ment of the automobile and the aeroplane 
if it had not been for their sanguine, en- 
thusiastic temperament, which is always 
attracted by novelties. They trv a great 
many apnarently impossible things and 
occasionally accomplish one of them. 

“Art is what the French excel in. Thev 
work best in silk, porcelain, potterv, and 
other similar things. A hundred dollars’ 
worth of goods made by a Frenchman 
weighs forty pounds; by a German, four 
hundred pounds: by an Englishman, half 
a ton. That’s the whole storv in a nut- 
shell. But the Frenchman has not a good 
eve for business. Why, merely as a busi- 
ness proposition, Paris, at night, should 
blaze with light, vet it is lighted little, if 
any, better than it was twenty vears ago. 
In this respect, Berlin far excels it, and 
Berlin is not so well lighted as New 
York.” 

I asked Edison how foreign working- 
men compared with American artisans, 
in skill, initiative, and general intelli- 
gence. He drew a memorandum book 
from his pocket and looked through its 
pages. 
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“The efficiency of a workingman,” he 
replied, “is dependent upon his ability to 
act quickly as well as correctly after re- 
ceiving impressions. After I had_ been 
motoring through Europe a while, I 
noticed that there was a creat difference 
in the time that was required by people of 
different countries to get out of the road 
after I blew my horn. Ag soon as the 
idea occurred to me, I began to make ex- 
periments and set down the results in this 
book. The Frenchman would get out of 
the way while I was still 800 feet away 
from him, the German while I was 500 
feet away, while the Swiss would not 
budge until I was within 25 feet of him. 
In fact, the only way I could get a Swiss 
out of the road was to slow up and blow 
the horn again and again. 

“That answers your question, so far as 
it pertains to foreigners. The Frenchman 
is alert and acts quickly upon impres- 
sions. The German is only a little behind 
him. I never tried the automobile experi- 
ment upon Americans. I don’t need to. 
They are the quickest people in the world 
to think, and therefore the best workmen. 
A Chinaman can tend two looms at once, 
a German five, and an American seven. 


“Proof of the same fact is afforded by 
the experience of my _ factories for the 
manufacture of phonograph cylinders. T 
have factories in America, France, Eng- 
land, Germany and Belgium. Great care 
is required not to break the cylinders 
while making them. In America the 
breakage averages 15 to the hundred; in 
Germany, 35; in Belgium, 42; in France, 
45; and in England, 60. TI had degene- 
rate labor in England when these figures 
were made, otherwise the showing there 
would doubtless have been better; but the 
results in the other countries are fairly 
indicative of the skill and efficiency of the 
various workmen. Qh, there is no work- 
man like the American. The world never 
before saw his like.” 

According to Edison, America leads the 
world by a long distance in the invention 
of labor-saving machines. He saw so 
many American machines in Germany 
that he was tempted to suggest the fitness 
of amending the national trademark to 
read ‘Made in Germany with American 
machinery.” 

“The high cost of labor,” he said, “has 
undoubtedly had much to do with the 
invention of labor-saving devices in Amer- 
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ica. We simply have had to displace men 
with machines wherever we could. Ger- 
many has not had this high labor-cost 
to spur her on, but she is in a fair way to 
get it. Even then, I doubt if the Ger- 
man will arise to the occasion. The Ger- 
man type of mind does not run so much 
to invention. It finds a great delight in 
the elaborate, long-drawn-out experiments 
that make the German nation so profici- 
ent in chemistry. An American wants 
results—chemistry is too slow for him.” 


While Edison was in Germany, he 
heard of an achievement by a German 
chemist that may have much to do with 
the world’s rubber market. The achieve- 
ment is the manufacture of artificial rub- 
ber. Edison says that the rubber is per- 
fect in quality. All that prevents if from 
being an immediate commercial success is 
that its cost is slightly greater than real 
rubber. 

“But the cost will be brought down,” 
he said, “and then we shall have cheap 
rubber. It will be the old story of indigo 
dyes over again. More than a million 
persons were engaged in making indigo 
dves when German chemists discovered 
the process of making the same colors 
synthetically, and that ended the old in- 
dustry.” 

I asked Edison. what was the most 
interesting invention he saw while abroad 


“A machine,” he replied, “for measur- 
ing heart-beats. Put each hand in a jar 
of water, the two jars being connected 
by an electric current, and the beating of 
the heart will determine how much cur- 
rent will pass. The blood is the chief con- 
ductor of the current, and when the heart 
closes, temporarily breaking the stream of 
blood, the automatic recorder registers 
the decreased electric current. This de- 
vice will doubtless be of great service in 
diagnosing diseases of the heart, because 
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it will unerringly and with great accura- 
ey, point out any irregularity. 

“But the greatest thing I saw in 
Europe,” added Mr. Edison, “was the in- 
dustrialization of Germany, the rise of the 
schools, and the decline of the church. 
All of the European nations will soon be 
just ike us. They’ve got to come to it.” 

It is a long way from a study of Europe 
to the study of a delivery wagon, but that 
is the stride that Edison took when he 
came back over the Atlantic. Like the 
gentleman who insisted that Carthage 
must get off the map, Edison is deter- 
mined that horses shall get out of cities. 
Motor trucks that can almost carry a 
house are easy enough to make, but Edi- 
son wants to make a cheap, commercial 
substitute for a one-horse delivery wagon. 
His new battery will give the power, but 
he wants to bring down the initial cost a 
little more, and reduce the annual charge 
for maintenance to eight per cent. That 
is what he intends to work at until he 
succeeds. 

But the world is likely next to hear of 
Edison in connection with the “speaking 
picture’—the synchronized  kinetoscope 
and phonograph. 

“T am making two hundred machines 

in the factory,” he said, “to send out all 
over the world. The first exhibitions will 
he given this winter. The machine works 
perfectly. The phonograph has suffict- 
ent volume to fill the Metropolitan Opera 
ITouse, and the voices are so synchronized 
with the pictures that it is difficult to 
realize that the pictures are not speaking. 
The most difficult opera or the most elab- 
orate drama ean be reproduced perfect- 
ly.” 
' Thus Edison lives the law of his life, 
which is to keep stirring things up from 
the bottom, regardless of the horses that 
may be turned out to grass, or the actors 
who may have to take to farming. 





Visions of 1950 


N 1950! The imagination leaps for- 
ward to the fulfilment of stupendous 
promises, to-day but half revealed. 
Will ships sail the ocean without fuel, 
trains traverse continents without engines, 
aeroplanes draw their motive power from 
the air; will the night be illuminated 


without the aid of coal. Will the start- 
ling discoveries and achievements of the 
present day seem but the insufficient de 
vices of a primitive age, compared with 
the mighty potential victories of the fu- 
ture? 

Wait! 
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So says E. I. La Baueme, in the 
nical World. 

Every ten years in America sees a 
revolution. Industrial phases assume 
new proportions, commerce enlarges its 
borders to rush over strange seas, politics 
become a tangled web during its evolu- 
tionary processes, economic problems 
broaden their scope. Were the possibi:- 
ities of the great labor divisions of the 
world gauged by the strides made during 
the last fifty years, one would stand in 
wholesome awe of the vision. The last 
word in the reconstruction of America 
is far from being said, though tireless 
workers of science are constantly form- 
ing the new America out of natural 
forces already largely under their control. 

We do not feel the imminence of the 
discoveries hanging suspended about us, 
which the magic rod of science may pre- 
cipitate at any moment, because they oc- 
cupy our thoughts only at intervals. 
We look to the men of constant interest 
in such matters for enlightening hints 
for the future. Edison, for instance, 
believes that the world is face to face 
with aerial navigation on a seale of which 
it has never dreamed, and that in ten 
vears, flying machines will be in use to 
carry the mails and pasengers at the rate 


of one hundred miles an hour. It is 
Wilbur Wright’s statement that when 


aviation has progressed far enough, there 
is no reason why a birdman should not 
mount to the clouds in his aeroplane, cut 
off the motor, and then soar in circles 
and spirals over the ascending currents 
of air like the great birds, sail on for a 
period of time with no exertion of ener- 
ov, then, at his will, restart the motor 
and return softly to earth. 

Wright’s prophecy, and its partial ful- 
fillment are interesting as an illustration 
of the way in which the forecasts made 
by men who are in touch with scientific 
developments are coming true. Charles 
K. Hamilton recently stated that the form 
of aeroplane now in use can be indefin- 
itely increased in size, and that the speed 
and carrying power can be_ proportion- 
ately augmented. He believes the limited 
size of aeroplanes, thus far, to be merely 
a question of cost, and that any day an 
experimenter may appear with an air- 
ship which will compare with the present 
one as an eagle with a swallow, 
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This will come to-day’ or to-morrow, 
and after that will come the Mauretani- 
as of the air. In 1950 we may have air- 
ships a thousand feet long, flying at a 
rate of speed so high as to bring New 
York and London as near together as 
New York and Chicago now are. 

Even now we are groping on the verge 
of a discovery, or rather, the perfection of 
a discovery that should eliminate the 
most serious difficulty to be overcome in 
aerial navigation—the difficulty of carry- 
ing fuel. “I do not know how to do it,” 
says the inventor of the phonograph, “‘but 
a method will be discovered of wirelessly 
transmitting electrical energy from the 
earth to the motor of a machine in mid- 
air. There is no reason to believe it can- 
not be done.” 


It has already been demonstrated in the 
laboratory that electric currents can be 
transmitted without wires. A fan motor 
has been operated at a distance of twenty 
feet from the dynamo from which it der- 
ived its power. And more startling than 
this is the achievement of Nikola Tesla 
who has been experimenting with the 
model of a boat operated by electric power 
transmitted without wires, finds the re- 
sults astounding. Tesla has been able to 
control the movements of the boat abso- 
lutelvy from a central station without elec- 
trical connections of any kind. What has 
heen done with a little boat on a ‘small 
body of water will eventually he done 


with the largest liners at anv distance 
from land. In other words, a big liner 
may be propelled across the Atlantic 


Ocean at high speed by power directed 
from a wireless station on shore, 

The work of lengthening the reach of 
wireless telegraphy from twenty feet to 
twenty miles and from twenty miles to a 
thousand, was accomplished before the in- 
credulous had put faith in the first re- 
ports of partial success. The principle 
involved in wireless transmission of pow- 
er is the same, and we may be sure that 
results will come as rapidly, and that they 
will be more revolutionary in their effect 
on the economic and social orders. Not 
only the ships of the sea and the ships of 
the air will be operated by electric cur- 
rents flashed at them from some giant 
power plant, but trains, street cars and 
automobiles, subways and elevated lines, 
will dispense with the coal, wires, storage 








batteries and third rails upon which they 
are now dependent. 


And how shall the stupendous power be 
generated necessary to supply the vital 
fluid that will animate the whizzing 
things on sea and land and in the air? It 
has been suggested that the force of Ni- 
agara could be utilized to supply power to 
the air fleet, but there must be more than 
this. Probably coal will be used at first, 
but the supply is rapidly vanishing and 
besides, unless a way is found to get the 
full energy, or a much larger portion of 
it, out of a piece of coal, this method will 
be entirely too ineffective for the trans- 
portation companies of the future. 

According to dison a mere glimpse of 
our environment has been gained. Plans 
by which we shall control it are fast be- 
ing laid. ‘The’ incaleuable energy ex- 
pended in that swing and heave of the 
waters of the sea which surges around 
the earth twice each day will be tram- 
meled and harnessed to our use. ‘These 
restless waters all a source of more power 
than would be needed to run all the ships 
that float upon them. Aside from the 
tides, there is enough energy in the mere 
jogging of the waves along the sides of a 
vessel like the Mauretania to propel her 
engines. 

The sun pours enough power upon the 
earth to run all its industries. This power 
is already utilized in California for irri- 
gation purposes. But solar engines are 
imperfect as yet, and can convert only a 
small part of the fourteen-hundred horse- 
power, or more, that is shed on an acre 
of land while the sun shines. They are 
bound to be perfected, however. Of this 
scientists are sure. 

The winds offer another possibility of 
which little advantage has been taken. 
Windmills will do more than pump 
water, and in England to-day, there are 
many private lighting-plants deriving 
their current from storage batteries charg- 
ed by these old friends put to a new use. 

When a yoke has been laid upon sun, 
and wind, and tide, so that they will pull 
evenly and do our bidding. we shall laugh 
at the vanishing coal supply. 

The changes in our motive power will 
not be greater than those which are des- 
tined to transform the vehicles to which 
it is applied. The monorail gyroscope 
car is about to revolutionize our train 
system, Its inventor, August Scherl, be- 
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lieves that the railroad car of the future 
will be thirty feet wide, one and a half 
times as wide as the average city house; 
that the car will be two hundred feet long 
—the length of an average city block, and 
three stories high. This car is supposed 
to carry as many passengers, as much 
baggage, and as much mail, as_ several 
express trains of the present day and it 
is to travel two hundred miles an hour 
and perhaps more and on a single rail. 

This vision, glowing as it is, cannot be 
discounted as merely the enthusiastic 
dream of an inventor, for a practical man, 
Wm. R. Wilcox, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of the City of New 
York, says that within twenty years we 
may expect to see gyrocars flying about 
our heads. 

Think what the coming of these high- 
speed trains will mean to dwellers in the 
cities! ‘The problem presented bv over- 
crowding will be solved. From each 
great centre a vast system of transporta- 
tion lines will radiate, permitting the 
worker to live in the country at fifty or 
a hundred miles from his place of occu- 
pation. And he will cover this distance 
as quickly as he now covers a like num- 
ber of blocks! 

Then the cities themselves! Mr. Wil- 
cox has said that many things point to 
the use of moving platforms under our 
streets within, say, twenty years. The 
arcade, or underground street, will very 
likely follow the line of the moving side- 
walk. The moving platform permits a 
person to get on or off at any point, and 
so we may expect to see great shopping 
streets below the surface of our present 
thoroughfares. Sidewalks may also ‘be 
built along the front of our high build- 
ings, say at the tenth floor. 

Picture a vast structure of steel and 
masonry, lifting myriad towers into dizzy 
heights, and spreading out into an intri- 
cate net-work of tunnels and caverns be- 
neath the earth! From the tops of moun- 
tainous buildings, alive with the whirr 
and hum of business, countless elevators 
will continually speed the hurrying work- 
ers to and from the subterranean ave- 
nues beneath, where they will dart to 
and fro whisked hither and thither by 
lightning-like gyrocars, or borne along 
amid the throng on gliding platforms. 
Such will be the city of to-morrow! 
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Turning from the land to the sea, the 
changes that are upon us appear no less 
staggering. Ships are increasing in size 
so rapidly that one asks if we shall not 
have floating cities whose traveling popu- 
lation will mount into the hundreds of 
thousands. To-day’s giantess of the 
waves wiil give away next year before a 
larger leviathan. She will be 8350 feet 
long, 50 feet longer than the present em- 
press of the sea. She will carry 5,000 
passengers and a crew of 600. The main 
dining room will seat 1,000 diners. All 
the splendors of a modern hotel will be 
found in this floating palace. There will 
be three cafes and a palm garden on the 
sun-deck inclosed by glass in the winter. 

But this is only the next step. Naval 
architects are already planning for an 
ocean liner, 1,000 feet long. ‘‘We shall 
have a boat of 1,000 feet water line in 
good time,” says Mr. Bruce Ismay, presi- 
dent of the International Merchantile 
Marine. ‘She may be fast; she may be 
slow—that is to be determined; but fast 
or slow, ship builders are willing to un- 
dertake a contract for her construction. 
That is the main thing.” 

A complete innovation in naval con- 
struction may follow the 1,000 foot liner. 
Mr. James Dickie, the well-known Brit- 
ish authority on the subject, plans to 
bridge three narrow ships hulls by a 
superstructure five times as large as the 
upper works of any liner of to-day. It is 
thought that a great increase in speed 
will be gained by placing propellers at 
the stern of each of the three hulls and 
also along the sides. Other advantages 
would be the greater space for passengers, 
and the avoidance of any rolling. 

Mr. Thomas Nixon predicts that the 
present maval engines will be speedily 
supplanted by the gas engine and he fur- 
thermore states that the use of the gas 
engine will cut the world’s coal bill in 
half. Some such improvement as_ this 
will probably occupy the gap between 
the present and the time when the wire- 
less shall do away with the necessity for 
anv fuel whatever. 

The further development of the auto- 
mobile offers far-reaching posibilities. 
The market tendency is that automobiles 
shall become cheaper, smaller, and sim- 
pler. No passenger automobile of the 
future should cost more than five hun- 
dred dollars. A statement by O. Irving 
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Twomblym gives an idea of the place 
these machines already take in the na- 
tion’s life of pleasure and industry. “By 
the beginning of 1911,” he says, “we 
~hall have five hundred thousand ears, 
worth six hundred million dollars and 
developing a power equal to ten million 
horses.” He declares that within the 
next fifteen years, fifty per cent. of farm 
work and transportation will be done by 
motor. The small farmer will purchase a 
wagon for five hundred dollars that will 
transport his product on week days and 
carry his family to chureh on Sundays, 
while in between times the motor will be 
removed and connected up to different 
machines where it will cultivate his fields, 
saw and split his fire-wood, cut and thresh 
his grain, milk his cows, separate his 
cream, churn his butter, pump his water, 
shell his corn, cut his cattle food, and in 
short, do a thousand and one things that 
are now done by hand at a tremendous 
loss of time and money. 

Great as are all these changes that are 
looked for in the mechanical world, they 
are not as vital as those that will be 
wrought by them in our manner of living. 
The effect that rapid transportation will 
have in doing away with unhygienic con- 
gestion in cities has already been men- 
tioned. The perfecting of mechanical 
and labor-saving devices should bring in 
its train another Golden Age. Mr. Edi- 
son sees machines for the future that will 
turn out finished products instead of mak- 
ing parts to be afterward assembled; for 
instance, a machine into which the raw 
materials will be fed from which will 
come finished shoes all boxed and ready 
for shipment. He further declares that 
automatic machinery and scientific farm- 
ing will make commodities cheaper and 
thus rapidly better the lot of the poor. 
“Not much longer will there be such a 
thing as poverty as we know it to-day,” he 
says. He prophesies that all manual 
labor will be done by machines, and that it 
will then be unnecessary for anyone to 
work more than five or six hours a day. 

sut in the realm of the imagination in- 
terplanetary communication challenges 
the longest vision with the future. With 
800,000,000 horse power Nikola Tesla be- 
lieves messages can be sent and, says 
Hiram Maxim, this will be the next great 
achievement of science. Tesla even fore- 
casts that the first message reecived by 
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the Martians will be answered by “We 
have been calling you for the last ten 
thousand years,” for he and the other 
scientists are of the opinion that the Mar- 
tians are mucu farther advanced in the 
chemistry of civilization than we are. 
Once communication has been establish- 
ed, the Martians will gradually compre- 
hend our language, for in reality that 
feat would be no more difficult, think 
scientific men, than teaching the deaf 
and dumb to understand. 

The recognition that heat, light and 
electricity are nothing more than waves 
of ether, vibrating at different velocities, 
and the discovery of other phenomena 
of ether vibration, such as the pi give 
the tempting hope that rays shall be 
found more powerful than any of these, 
rays like light, for instance, so strong 
that they will annihilate the distance that 
separates us from the heavenly bodies. 

Thus far in the world’s history, wars 
have dotted the march of progress, arrest- 
ing it for short periods during which the 
way has been cleared for further advance- 
ment. Now we say we live in an age of 
peace, but this simply because the greater 
powers, made prudent by mutual respect, 
have avoided any serious rupture for some 
time. Yet they are constantly preparing 
for war. 

The historian who writes of the future 
war will turn the pages of Greek legends 
and smile sadly at Jove’s smiting light- 
ning. The old War God hurling his 
thunderbolts will seem impotent beside 
man wielding the forces of nature for 
weapons. Magazines exploded without 
warning by darting, invisible, all-pene- 
trating currents of electricity; devastat- 
ing waves of electricity, or of some more 
powerful force, fiashing over hundreds 


of miles consuming all that comes within 
their scourging blast. Guns, explosives, 
and projectiles will sink into the past, 
even as have the bow and arrow, giving 
place to howling elements clashing under 
man’s direction. 

Our times are pregnant with voices, 
some uplifted in the shout of victory won, 
some ringing with the triumphant note of 
victory close at hand, and others whisper- 
ing in the low clear tones of hope. That 
humanity is marching with firm, quick 
steps towards the conquest of the physical 
world is a cry that all may hear. Can 
it be that we are at last to peer behind 
the portals of the spiritual world? In- 
sistent whisperings of spiritual intebli- 
gence are growing clearer every day. We 
may greet them with incredulity, but we 
can no longer remain deaf to them. 

There are two thousand mediums hold- 
ing daily seances in New York City. It 
is estimated that among European races 
there are over fifty million spiritualists. 
A census of some years ago showed that 
between one and two million people in 
the United States were avowed spiritual- 
ists, and the number has since increased 
enormously, Works of psychical research 
are widely read. Popular plays of recent 
years have dealt with subtle and mysteri- 
ous influences. Articles in magazines and 
newspapers have filled the public mind 
with occult ideas until it accepts, with a 
questioning wonder, statements — that 
would once have been greeted by ridicule. 
Beneath the surface this mechanical age 
is charged with spiritual beliefs to an ex- 
tent unknown since the childhood of the 
world. New thought harks back to what 
the old thought denounced as charlatan- 
ism. Science shakes hands with pseudo- 
science. 





Do You Have Mental Colic ? 


A PSYCHICAL dose of Jamaica gin- 
ser is now in demand, and if you 

happen to know the address of an 
apothecary shop where one may obtain 
splints, plasters, and lotions for a sundry 
lot of mental breaks and pains, so much 
the better. According to Dr. Smith Baker, 
Popular Science Monthly, the days of 
mental colic and “soul pain” are upon us. 


While we have been diligent in nursing 
our varied physical ills and ailments, we 
have been almost entirely neglectful of 
the “psychical” or the ‘‘mind and heart 
side of mortal suffering.” 

“Psychalgia” is the name of the new 
plague. It is entirely a matter of mental 
suffering, and to be genuine must be dif- 
ferentiated from physical pain. “To be 
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worthy of consideration as a true psychal- 
gia,’ 1t must be “consciously remembered 
as an experience by itself, dissociated 
somewhat clearly from every physical 
condition save that of general well being, 
and in most cases, at least, capable of be- 
ing referred back to certain causes which, 
whether true or not, are consciously re- 
garded by the sufferer as having been of 
distinctively mental origin.” 

“Probably no one can truthfully say 
that there is such a thing as psychalgia 
who has himself never suffered from it.” 
There are certain symptoms that will help 
you to diagnose your own case. If your 
mental horizon suddenly becomes “pain- 
fully restricted.” If your “emotions are 
all suffused with pain, even, paradoxi- 
‘ally, when little or in nowise disturbed ; 
and your outlook upon the future is 
simply too painful to be invited or pro- 
longed,” psychalgia is after you with a 
big stick. ‘Give me relief from this awful 
feeling of inadequacy—from this pain 
that accompanies every thought—from the 
dark that clouds all the future. Please 
do this, and I will be well,” is the ery, 
and to the sufferer this is all there is that 
ean be described or helped. 

“Mental pain,” while it may accompany 
or succeed physcial distress, must be dealt 
with and treated as a distinct ailment. <A 
‘ase of developing melancholia, where the 
physical and mental vie with each other 
in the “slide downward into abject mis- 
ery,’ is used as an example. JHere the 
muscular weakness explains in part the 
mental condition, but 
“however much and clearly 
the observer, they most certainly do not constitute 
the pain which is really suffered—the morbid self- 
consciousness, the overwhelming depression, the fear 
of self-destruction, the dissociation from the rest of 
humanity—in fact, the poignant psychalgia, for 
which only personal experience can afford correct 
knowledge or provide the data for anything like 
a correct description. To all such, psychalgia is a 


definite, horrid fact, not to be mistaken for any 
other fact in the universe.” 


these may ‘explain’ to 


Perhaps the most alarming fact is that 
this mental colic is not confined to those on 
the border-land of sanity. ‘Probably there 
is no one who has been trained to properly 
look in upon himself, who dees not have 
more or less frequent attacks of ‘psychal- 
gia.’ We hear the descriptive phrases of 
their ‘suffering’ every day. One of the 
most frequent of these phrases is, ‘Oh, I 
am so lonely (or fearful, or depressed, or 
weak, etc.), this unceasing, day after day, 
year after year, loneliness, ete.’ ” 
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“Here, for want of the simple instruction that, as 
the uniqueness of any given individual must always 
carry with it a fundamental detachment from every 
other individual, so must necessarily a natural lone- 
liness reside forever in the substratum of everyone’s 
consciousness, and must normally or abnormally 
emerge only as endurable pathos, on the one hand, 
or as dire pain on the other, the sufferer necessarily 
goes on day by day accumulating a feeling of out-of- 
the-worldness which in time gets to be so painful 
that all of life may and often does come to be sub- 
ordinated to it, entirely beyond self-emancipation.” 


Again, there is the expression: “Just 
show me how I can have a little bit of 
happiness, even for an hour, and I’ll bless 
you as never before.” 

“The simple fact is, that all energizing, all hoping, 
all accomplishing which does not have an inspiring 
element of happiness in more or less conscious suffu- 


sion, is not satisfactory, but the reverse; and this, 
nothwithstanding so much seems directly to the con- 


trary. Happiness of some kind . . is the motive 
force of human life; and once let the enjoyable 
self-tone be lowered unduly for any length of 


time, or its rightful possessor be too frequently or 
too permanently cheated or denied, and he ceases at 
just this point to be fully what he ought to be either 
by divine right or by natural law. 


“First and last and all the time, it must 
be remembered that the outcome of psy- 
chalgia, unless acting upon exceptional 
constitutions, is unfitness for even the 
commonplaces of life. The common cry 
of the victim of mental pain is, ‘I no 
longer can do as I once could; I’m not 
really fit for anything now;’ and his sub- 
sequent life is apt to prove only too con- 
clusively the correctness of his ery, and 
the predictive fear which accompanies it.” 

A closer study of this widely prevailing 
“sickness of the soul,’ Dr. Baker informs 
us, reveals the truth that the greater pro- 
portion of these cases are primarily due to 
the fact that the “personality itself has 
never been harmonized” has never become 
blended in the course of its development: 


“Whether this unblending is due to such disparities 
and tendencies in the several ancestral lines as do 
not admit of continuously close relationship and 
coordination, even in distinct individuals, or whether 
the course of ‘bringing-up’ from birth onward has 
been such as never to overcome the natural heter- 
ogeneity of the personal elements, probably common 
to the genesis of every human being, does not mat- 
ter. The outcome, a heterogeneous or imperfectly 
blended or ununified personality, may almost every- 
where be discovered as constituting at least a very 
natural soil in which rank psychalgias may easily 
generate and grow and forever plague and choke the 
possessor quite beyond description. To stand on the 
bring of a seething, surging crater, whose sulphur- 
ous fumes never cease to stifle, and whose eruptions 
are always immanent and frequently realized, might 
afford some sort of parallel to the position occupied 
by some of the more deeply afflicted of these cases; 
only, the man by the crater might possibly recede 
from his danger at will; while no Prometheus was 
ever chained more absolutely beyond self-help to his 
Caucasian rock, or was more horribly subject to tor- 
menting insults both from without and from within, 
than is the one who finds himself inseparable from 
the miseries of the species of psychalgia that are 
chiefly due to heterogeneity, or to this in combin- 
ation with all the imperfections of our natural 
growth and conventional breeding.” 
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Secret of Business Success 


“If the elevator to success is not run- 
ning, take the stairs,” says Henry Knott, 
in Agricultural Advertising. 

Success! What is its secret? Why is it 
that 30 many fall upon the way, striving 
hard, but failing, while others seem to own 
the golden key that unlocks the treasure 
vault of good fortune? Is success an in- 
tangible thing, impossible of definition, 
or can it be defined in terms that all who 
read may know? Is there atime for every 
man when the path of life confronts him 
with the fork roads of diversity, where he 
has to choose unknowingly the nmght or 
wrong path? Or, is there one royal way, 
broad and attractive, leading to the goal 
of man’s desire? Advice is ever in the 
air. Men who have won success are prone to 
talk about their method, to declare that 
THEIR way is the ONLY way, their his- 
tory true for all. Follow me, is their dic- 
tum, Do as I tell you, if you can, and 
you shall win what I have won. No set of 
rules was ever suflicient to place a man 
at the top. His faculties must first be 
built into one harmonious whole, the steel 
and iron of will and purpose. 

He must weigh so much in the scale of 
manhood. He must possess mental and 
moral assets before he dare tempt the li- 
abilities involved in the winning of suc- 
cess. It is better to try and fail than to 
be satisfied. 

Take away the restlessness in 
blood and where would be our 
tion? 

The life of business is competition. 
Man needs incentive to bring out the best 
in him. The spirit of progress is born 
of rivalry. The cheapness and quality of 
present-day commodities is a direct result 
of healthy warfare in the market place. 

Being ready, possessing the art to do cer- 
tain things in a supreme way, is the secret 
of success, for merit and success are twins. 
Now, for certain philosophic applications. 

To earnestly desire success is a prophecy 
of it. Deserve it if you do not win it, 
and if you get there, don’t let the journey 
cost you more than its worth. Remember, 
honor is an obligation, but if it feeds upon 
the opinions of others, it will starve. 

Make success a habit. 

It merely depends on steadfast best-do- 
ing, persistent labor. If you have any 
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blanks in your book of life, fill them up 
with work. Fortune treads on the heels of 
every true effort, for the man who is al 
Ways trying to surpass himself is growing 
simply because he is in earnest. Be what 
you seem to be and when you speak, let 
your words be heralds of your mind. A 
subtle dissimulation to gain respect, 1s ad- 
ways “classed” sooner or later. Sincerity 
breeds confidence. 

Be a gentleman—haste, but never 
hurry. Time is the only thing you’ve got 
Then conquer the hours. The difference 
between “existence” and “life” is, the 
one wastes time, the other uses it. 

To stand upon your feet and speak for 
yourself—be honest. If a man calls you 
a liar, refute him not with words, but by 
your life. 

In geometry, a straight line is the short- 
est between two given points. Honesty is 
the straight line between business and suec- 
Cess., 

The more merit you have, the less noise 
vou will be required to make. You may 
not always get what’s coming to you, but 
men will know you deserve it. 

Don’t let the glare of suecess dazzle your 
eves, Money never made anybody happy. 
It is necessity which gives stimulus to in 
dustry. Prosperity can ruin. 

With ordinary talent and perseverance, 
nothing is impossible. It is through want 
of application rather than means, that 
man fails. Knocking loud enough, a drop 
of water gains admission into the heart 
of the rock. 

Some of us have the habit of stepping 


over ordinary duties to reach imaginary 
ones. ‘To gain advantage of the hour, per- 
form every duty, great or small, as they 


come. Sometimes, ordinary situations pro- 
duce extraordinary results. 

Wait not for the chance, seek it, find it, 
conquer it, make it your slave. Be the 
bell-wether. Have individuality. 

Remember the chain of habit is forged 
day by day. The links may appear small, 
but they may be too strong for you to 
break them. 

Success is the triumph of enthusiasm. 
Make your enthusiasm like the measles— 
catching, 

Try treating a possibility as a probabil- 
ity, and see what happens. Don’t worry 











over mistakes. By experience a man 
grows, Somethimes we discover what will 
do, by finding out what will not do, but 
to make the same mistake twice is the em- 
blem of a fool. 

‘To be successful, one must venture, al- 
though nothing is absolutely certain. A 
man may plan ever so carefully, every 
eventuality being considered, and the ut- 
most of human foresight hedge his under- 
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faking, vet some little circumstance, un- 
foreseen and unrecognized in his plans, 
may bring his work and project to fail- 
ure or defeat. But most of the joy of suc- 
ceeding comes from his fight to get there, 
and the truly ambitious man is always 
moving his horizon further away, always 
walking on tiptoe looking over the heads 
of the crowd. 





A Lesson in 


NEW YORK sales manager and his 

assistant were going over a list of 

sales made by their salesmen for the 
past three months. “‘Tloward’s showing is 
mighty bad—less than a sale a week for 
the last quarter—we ought to let him 
go,” broke in the assistant sales manager. 
“Tle used to be a big producer, but lately 
seems to be out of line. He is now away 
behind on his drawing account.” 

“What territory did Tloward occupy 
before he went to Vermont?” queried the 
sales manager, 

“New York,” replied the assistant. 
“}low long did he work in New York?” 
Three years.” 

“Did he make good in New York?” 
“Yes; ranked with our best men.” 

A push-button call brought a steno- 
grapher to the sales Manager. “Take 
this telegram to Iloward in the Vermont 
territory,’ he spoke. “Come to New York 
at once prepared for one or two weeks’ 
stay. We will pay all expenses.” 

“ver travel in Vermont?” said the 
sales manager to his assistant. 

“No.” 

“Then vou don’t know what ltoward 
is up against. Here is a typical city man, 
born in New York, trained in New York, 
then suddenly transferred to a territory 
where conditions are entirely different 
from those to which he is accustomed. 
Howard has gone stale—he’s discouraged 
—that’s why his record is so bad.” 

When Howard arrived in New York 
the sales manager greeted him cordially. 
Then in a heart to heart talk he explained 
the reason for the call to headquarters. 
“You used to be one of our best men, 
Howard,” he said. ‘I’m sorry to see you 
are falling behind, but believe it’s because 
vou have become discouraged through 
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Salesmanship 


contact with strange conditions. Stay 
here for one or two weeks—whichever 
you see fit—spend some time in the fac- 
lory— find out about our new processes 
lunch the boys and visit you friends in 
the city. Vl spend some time with-you 
myself. While you are here we will keep 
you on vour regular drawing account and 
won't charge it against you. Take a 
vacation at our expense,” 

When the day came for Howard to 
return to his territory the sales manager 
called him to his private office. “Just a 
few suggestions, Iloward,” he said. “TI be- 
lieve it will pay you to concentrate your 
efforts more. Your reports show that you 
jump around your territory too much. 
Concentrate on one town and stay there 
until you have cleaned up everything in 
sight. Then move to the next town. Re- 
member, concentrate. I believe, also, that 
you take a turndown too easily. Because 
a man says No, he does not necessarily 
mean it. Often he merely says it for the 
want of something bettter to say. Stick 
to him, and you'll find that lots of people 
who say ‘No’ can be induced to say 
‘Yes.’ BP) ; 

Hloward returned to Vermont full of 
enthusiasm. The rapid succession of 
orders that came to New York bearing his 
name showed that he had regained his 
old-time swing. The spark of successful 
salesmanship was still in him—he had 
merely become dulled bv the difficulties 
of a new and untried territory. The con- 
sideration of the sales manager, the trip 
to New York, the contagious enthusiasm 
of the men at headquarters fanned the 
spark into a flame, and thus gave Howard 
the necessary stimulus to jump into the 
fight with his old time energy and en- 
thusiasm.—Business. 
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Varnish-buying opportunities deserve your 
own, personal attention. 


More depends upon the right selection of varnish than most 
buyers know. 

It's not simply a matter of price-per-gallon 
It’s the fitness of the varrish for each 
really counts most. 

And that may mean a difference in quality of finish, in initial 
cost, in ultimate economy, in a saving of shop cost of labor, in 
increased output. 

It may mean any one of these thingsmor all of them. 


individual need. that 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


For All Architectural and Manufacturing Purposes. 


HETHER the: varnish you are paying for is used in homes and other 
buildings or in the finishing of a manufactured product—the opportunities 
for clever buying are many. 
And in either case you cannot afford to overlook the resources, knowledge, 
experience and fair dealing of our organization. 
UR special representatives will call on any NY dealer or painter can supply Berry Brothers’ Archites 
O manufacturers interested in better and tural Varnishes, and will gladly get them for you if he 
more economical finishing. Write us joes not carry them in stock, You tell the 


about your varnish problems. by the well-known lal 


, " many years that it is virtually our trade-mark —y | on 
It will place you under no obligation and a yaingt substitution. 
may mean a great deal to you in the end. 
You will never regret starting your active 
campaign for better varnish—but _ start. it 
now. Every day’s delay may mean _ losses 


that can be saved. 


At least, send for ‘‘Choosing Your Varnish 
Maker,’’ the book that tells why. 


Largest Manufacturers of Varnishes, Shellacs, Air 
Drying and Baking Japans, Lacquers, Stains, 
Fillers and Drying. 
Factories: —Detroit, Micb- 
Walkerville, Ont., 


















Branches: —New York 
Boston, Philadelphia 
Baltimore, Chicago J 
Cincinnati ‘ 
St. Louis, 
San 
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Francisco i 















What National Cash Registers 
Do in Offices. 


Furnish protection in handling office transactions, without disturbing 
present methods of book-keeping or filing, Prints on an inserted slip the 
number, amount, and kind of transaction and makes 2 printed and added 
record inside the machine. Simplifies book-keeping byeliminating many 
detailed records, and by checking others. 


When Money is Banked. When Goods are Received. 
The register prints umonnt deposited on After incoming goods have been checked 
the deposit slip. Printed and written figures ngauinst the inveice, the register prints the 
must agree and bank is so notified. This amount on the bill ulso reeerds it inside the 
enforces a correct record, recister and adds the amount on on separate 

adding counter, 

When Checks are Drawn. ni y 
Amount is printed on face of check by the When Bills are Paid. 
register, and bank is notified that printed A similar record is made on the back of the 
figures fix definitely the amount of check inveice, Printed figures on the front of the 
Duplicate record is) printed inside register inveice show date shipment was checked, 
apd oameunt udded oon ou total adding and the register’s fleures on the back show 
counter, the date it was paid. The ftnvoice is then 

When Goods are sold on Credit. filed. 

Before sending out the inveice the amount When Cash Sales are Made. 
of snle is printed on it by the register Anuwunt is recorded in the register and 
duplicate record is made on the detail strip, printed on your regula form of invoice or 
md amount added oon oa separate adding sules strip. When your customer sees these 
counter, whieh shows total of all credit printed figures he is assured the correct 


siles for any given time. vaneunt is charged and recorded, 


Makes Quick Audits Possible. 
To clearly understand how your office re- The Natioual office register can be built to 
cords ean be mechanically kept and checked meet the requirements of your business, and 
by the National office register you shonid make any good systent you now 
red our illustrated booklet. Gainddiv sent more effective. Ask for lmore 
to any business man on request, 


emplor 
information 


For Newspaper Offices, > Aa. For  Wholesile Houses, 
Publishing TLouses, Coal & : lusurance Offices, Banks, 


Offices, traarages, Lumber i ws 3 ig. Brokerage Houses, lien] 


Offices, ete of : Estate Offices, ete, 


The National Cash Register Gompany 


Canadian Factory, F. E. Mutton, Manager for Canada 
TORONTO 285 Yonge Street, Toronto 





